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MARRIAGE IN HIGH LIFE. 



CHAPTER I. 

A mon avis, THymen et ses liens 
19oiit les i>Ius grands, on <les maox, on des biens ; 
Point do milieu ; TMat du manage 
£st des humains le plus cher ayantage. 
Quand-Ie rapport des esprits, deseceurs, 
Bes sentlmens, des goi^ts et des humeors, 
v^ Serre ces liens tissus par la nature 

^^^^ Que Tamour forme^ et que Thonneur 5pure. 

\ L'Ei^ant Prodigne. 

i^ Tow AIDS the end of a Loadoii spring, that is to say, about 

tbn^midj^le of August, was manried by special license, at her 
ffttherV house in Hariey Street, EmmeliDe Benson to Ernest, 
Lord Fitzhenry, only son of the Earl of Arlingford. 

The ceremony was like most others of its kind ; the drawing- 
room was crowded with relations a^d friends on both sides, 
dressed in ccmgratulatory smiles, and new bridal finery. 
Emmeline's father, an opulent city merchant and banker, 
U appeared arrayed in a- complete new suit for the occasion. 
c3 The first gloss was not off his coat, which hung stiff upon 
^^ him, as if not yet reconciled to the homely person to which it 
g ' was destined U^ . belong, while each separate bright button 
2 reflected the collected company. His countenance glowing 
^ with happiness, he busied himself in attentions to hii^ guests, 
^t provoking, by his remarks, those congratulations which flat- 
^ tered his pride and parental fondness; and, with bustling joy. 
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remony about to take place, which was to raise his only and 
beloved child to that elevated situation in life, in which it had 
ever been the first wish of his heart to see her placed, and 
which his partial affection thought her so well fitted to grace. 
Mrs. Benson's feelings seemed of a less joyous nature, and 
sometimes, even a tear started into her eye, in spite of herself^ 
when she endeavoured to smile in return to the kind wishes 
of her friends. She was too fond a mother not to feel pain- 
fully the loss of her daughter; and that feeling was not un- 
mixed with anxiety, in giving her to one of whom (of late years 
at least) she personally knew but little. 

All were now assembled^ excepting die bride and bride- 
groom. The father of the latter, apparently as much de- 
lighted as Mr. Benson himself with the intended union, being 
of course among the company. But Lord Fitzhenry did not 
appear 1 Various conjectures were formed as to his absence^ 
One person declared he iiad observed his carriage at the door 
of his lodgings as he had passed; another, that he was certain 
he had seen him in a distant part of the town not long before. 
The delay was beginning to be awkward, and at every dis- 
tant sound of wheeb, both fathers looked anxioudy along the 
street, but in vain. 

Gradually theconvei^sation of the guests lowered itself into 
whispers, as some new surnlise was started with regard to 
the possible cause of this strange absence of the most impor- 
tant personage at so important a moment. But even these 
whispers died away from lack of new ^ason the subJ4^t, and 
the now total silence was only occasionally broken by the 
rustling of the clergyman's surplice, when he left his post 
before the large farpily prayer-book (laid op^ ready at the 
marriage ceremony) with the benevolent wish, by some com- 
mon-place observation, to dissipate the unpleasant feelings 
o^hich seemed to infect all present; or when he followed Mr. 
Benson to the window, whither he had taken up his station 
f observation ia the hopes of being the first to give the much 
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xvislied-for news of tbe approaching bridegroom. Poor 
Mrs. Benson^s cheeks became momentarily of a deeper and 
deeper dye, and she betrayed her anxious agitation by the 
nervous twitching of the gold chain round her neck, to which 
was suspended her daughter's portrait, and the constant ar- 
ranging of her lace shawl, which she regularly each time pull- 
ed off her shoulders. At last, the welcome rattle of a carriage 
driving furiously was heard. It stopped at Mr. Benson's door, 
and in a minvte Lord Fitzhenry, with ^ flushed cheek, hurried 
into the drawing-room. ^ 

Awkward as such an entrance must naturally be, still his 
agitation seemed even beyond what circumstances of the mo- 
ment would have been likely to produce on a young man of 
the world. 

Lord .Fitzhenry, at twenty-seven, was remarkably good- 
looking; and on his countenapce and whole iigure was that 
stamp of high birth, which, even where beauty does not 
exist, more than compensates for its absence. The general 
character of his countenance was that of openness and good 
humour; but an agitated, even a melancholy Expression now 
clouded it, which all noticed. 

^' Marriage is certainly an awful ceremony," whispered an 
elderly lady to Mrs. Benson ; ^\ and I am glad to see his 
lordship betraying so much feeling and seriousness at such a 
moment. It is a good sign in a young man." The poor 
trembling, mother sqarcely heard the remark, 1lo^ was there 
mupb time for moire observation, for Mr. Benson had already 
left the room, and in a few minutes returned, leading in his 
daughter. 

Emmeline was nineteen. She was slightly formed, had a 
most winning^ countenance, innocent laughing eyes, and a 
delicate,, fair complexion, although now deepened into crim- 
en, in her cheeks, by the agitation of the 'moment, as was 
jpp7 apparent, even through the folds of the beautiful laee 
,#y thai bung all over her. 
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The marriage ceremony cQmmeiiced immediately. Asr it 
proceeded, tbe bridegroom trembled yiolenlly, WhencallecP 
upon to pronounce his vow, his voice was scarcely audible ;. 
and as be placed the ring on his bride^s hand, he nearly let il 
fall to the ground. 

But all Wits soon findly said and doae:— so few are the 
words which, once read over, totally change our existeace, 
and fix our fate in life for ever ! The usual congratulations 
passed, and the chaise and four, decorated with bridal fa- 
voursv rattled to the door. 

Emmeline threw herself sobbing into her mother's arms* — 
the first sob, since those of childhood, ^b^h bad €veir heett 
wrung from her tight heart. Her proud father gaily^ kissed 
her cheek, addressing her by 'her new title of '' Lafy Fitz- 
henry;'* then, drawing her arm within his, hurried her down 
stairs, placed her in the carriage, into which the bridegroom 
followed, and the '^happy pair*' drove off a&fest a& four post-^ 
horses could convey them. 

How blank such moments are to those who remain behind ! 
The company seon separated, after the usual bi;eakfast^ and 
Mr. and Mrs. Benson were left alone. 

All ei^iitement over, the deserted mother's spirits then 
sank; mournfully she paced the now silent room, and mecha- 
nically removed from the table Emmeline's work-box, which, 
she had left behind her, gazing on- her name^ engraven on the 
lid, till her tears burst forth. Her distress roused Mr. Benson- 
from the trance of exultation ii^ wluch he had.been lost a» he 
watched the last bridal carrij^ge that had driven from the 
door, and he kindly hastened ta his wife. 

^* Why, my godd woman, crying! and on such a day ! when 
you should be so happy — for shame! for shame!" 

Mrs. Benson sho(^k her head mournfully. '< God grant it 
indeed prove a happy day! may our beloved child be so!'' 
and she sighed deeply. 

" Wlij, how can vou doubt she wiU l" said her husband ;. 
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^•^liebas ^vfefy tlilHg this \)t^brid catl giv6; rankP (and he 
laid a great stress on that word) "riches, youth; arid, for a 
ho^batid, a trtbst excellent and accottlplished jroung Wan, of 
tvhbttl evfery one speaks ^fell. , None df your jjatiiblfers, joe- 
kies, spendthrifts, t am sutd Emdieline and ourselves arc 
the enry of all our acquainlatice. ' Ady one tiiight he pleased 
and proud to see his daughter so well matri^d.*' ' 
. Mt*s. Benson agaiii sighed, wiped si way lieh teahs, Udd th^h 
^ui^tly returned to her tisual avocations. 

MeaiiwhHe, L6rd and Lady Fitzhenry travelled on^ and a 
tbi/ hours* brought thetit to Arlingford Hall, which,^ oti his 
son^s marriage, Lord'^Arlingford had given up to hiiti, meatii- 
iflg^O r^sid^ himi^lf att^ tilltt at Wiffibledoct; his hci^lth, 
which had of late bbeti Very p^ec2(tion^, making a iiear resi^ 
deface to fovt^h advisable. 

Afliilgford HslU, Ivhrbb was in Hampshire, bad been com- 
pletely rejp^ifed tmd t*6fiitiiished fot* the' iiew daarried couple; 
I^rd Fitzhenfy having himself been Much ih&H lately, su- 
|ieritk(ending tb6 idte^ations. At least, that dccupatioii was 
always mentiofifed as an apolo^ for his absence from town^ 
and for his not attending ndore assiduously 6n hl^ future 
bride. ; 

During the journey, Lord Fitzhenry's agitation and abstrac- 
tidni tather inct^eased, and it could no^longer escape Emme- 
fine's observation. Bis Conversation was forced ; in his 
manner towards her he was punctiliously attentive and civil — ■ 
biit perfectly cold and di^ant. 

When they arrived at Arlingford, all the servants were as- 
sembled in the hall to receive them; a numerous and resp^t- 
able |roup, who,* by the^ tears of joy which some of them 
shed, seemed most sincerely to partake in the supposed hap- 
piness of their young master. One of them, who stood apart 
from the rest, even ventured to address him \Vith particular 
congratulation as with the fajoniliarity of aii old friend^ and to 
give Ei^cnneline bi^ blessitig. 
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'^ Thank you, Reynolds, thank you,'' said Fitzhenjry KasMly, 
as he shook the old man by the hand. . ' 

Emmeline's heart was east in nature's best mould, and this 
simple action ofher husband found its way to it. She smiling 
raised her tearful eyes to his face, but the expression she 
there found, soon mfide her again cast them down. The 
scene seemed to have totally discomposed him; and, in an 
awkward, hurried manner, thanking the rest of the servants, 
he led the way to the drawing-room. Qinner was ordered 
directly, and all seemed so zealous to serve their young 
master and mistress, that it was not long coming; hut still 
there was an awful pause. « 

Lord Fitzhenry walked up and down the room, forced 
himself to speak, then, suddenly, as if recollecting that somie 
degree of gallant attention was to be expected from him, a 
bridegroom of only six or eight hours, he hurried up to Em-, 
meline and helped her off with her shawl ; but his manner was 
so odd, so ^nlover-like, that it at last alarmed even her innoh 
cent, unsuspecting mind, and she timidly asked if he was not 
well. He started at her question, and seemed much embar- 
rassed; but, after a moment's pause, replied, ^^The journey, 
the hurry, I suppose^ indeed, I hardly know what, but some- 
thing has given me a dreadful heada^e." 

And then, as if ^roused by her remark to a sense of the 
strangeness of his hehaviour, he put more force upon himself, 
showed her the public rooms, her own sitting room, in which 
were collected books, musical instruments, and every possible 
means of amusement. In answer to her enquiries, explained 
to Emmeline who were her new relations that hung framed 
on the walls ; and, when she admired the comfort of theiiouse, 
and particularly ofher own boudoir, he said something about 
hoping she would be happy in it, but the phrase died away ii|i 
^ncertain accents. 

Dinner at length came to his relief; he then was attentibn 
ft£ielf, but the repast could not last for ever-, au^, when th^ 
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servants, had Jeft the room. Lord Fitzhenry^s embarrassment 
returned Yi6rse than before. EmmeUne had lived so little in 
society, and, consequently, had so little the habit of general 
conversation — and thd six years during which she and her 
husband had been separated, had so entirely broken off the 
Grst intimacy which had existed between them when children, 
that, timid in his company, and now unassisted and unen- 
couraged by him, she felt it impossible to keep up any thing 
like conversation. It was, therefore, no small relief when, 
after an awkwardly protracted silence, she saw him leave the 
room. 

As the 4oor closed upon. him, Emmeline involuntarily fell 
into a reverie not of the mqst pleasing nature. ''This is all 
very strange!" thought she; and over her usually gay coun- 
tenance a sadness crept. She sighed, she hardly knew why; 
and, when her thoughts wandered back to her former happy 
home, her parents, and their doating fondness, some ''natural 
tears" stole down her cheek, and she felt herself, as in a 
dream, neglected and deserted. 

But Emmeline was not in. love; and her husband's be- 
haviour, though it astonished her, and though she felt it was 
not what it ought to be, did not wound ber heart as it other- 
wise would have done. 

Emmeline was very young, even for her age. With a most 
superior mind and character, with tender, even romantic fed- 
ings, her innocence and simplicity of heart were so great, and 
all her qualities had as yet lain so dormant, that her character 
was scarcely known even to herself; and, to common ob- 
sefvers, she passed for a mere gay, good-humoured, pleasing 
gin^ She was, however, no common character, nor what one 
would have supposed the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Benson 
to have been. Nature sometimes seems to amuse herself with 
playing such fanciful tricks ; and Emmeline's natural superio- 
rity made it appear as if she had been thrown into a sphere 
poially different from that for which she W<8i \i^^i^ ^\\^\ssNv^ 
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designed) aafl that ^ha aow was only t^or^d to h^t ^nm pto- 
per station, tvhe& rttised^ by hel^ marriage, to bi tbe ttftH- 
panioQ of FiUheftry. 

To explain how Sii^h H being Mta^ to be thus pafil^ivety 
united to a man who iseemed ali>eady to have repented the 
Step be had taken, it wilt be neeesdary to go ba0k a little in 
our narrative^ 



CHAPTER ll. 

D6 1 entice you ? do I sp^ftk yoa f^tif 

Or rather, do I not in plainest trutli 

Tell you — I do not, nor I cannot love you ? 

MidsUmfker Nigkfs Dream. 

f 

LoHD ARLiK($Foiii> hadj earty in life, entangled himself in 
pecuniary difficuhies by every Species of thottghtlcs^ eitraVa- 
gance, in which an expensive, fashionable wife had assisted 
him. Her fortune and health both sQon declined, and a con^ 
sumption rapidly carried her to the grave while stiff in tbe 
prime of life, and when her only child, Ernest, was but ten 
years old. That which extravagance began, indolence soon 
completed; and long before his son came of age. Lord Arling- 
ford found him^lf^ in the language of the world, to be totally 
ruined. 

Mr. Benson had been always much employed and consulted 
by Lord Arlingford's family in all matters relating to basin&s; 
and to him, in the present desperate situation of his affairs, 
bis lordship was obliged to have recourse for advice and as- 
distance. Mr. Benson had toiled all his life as a merchant, and 
was now one of the most opulent bankers in London. He had 
an only child ; and taher he meant to bequeath all his wealth, 
provided she matde a marriage to his choice*, b^ NvKlch, lie 
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m^iti oiie in that raok of life, which, with ail his useful goott 
sense, he bad the folly to imagine essential to human hap- 
piness. 

Being every way ah excellent man of business, Mr. Benson 
was appointed to be one of the trustees, into v^hose hands it 
wa^ now deemed necessary to consign Lor3 Arlingford^s es- 
tate ; in order, if possible, to retrieve his affairs, and protect 
the interests of his son. 

One day, when talking over bis difficulties with his client, 
and when Emmeline was but seven years old, Mr. Benson fir^i 
proposed, in the form of a joke, as a means by which all might 
be set to rights, that tbeir children should be united in mar- 
riage. He finished his speech by a loud laugh ; but it was one 
of mere agitation, for he anxiously looked into Lord Arling- 
ford'ft face to see how such a proposal agreed with tbe an- 
cient, aristocratic pride of the Fitzhenrys. 

^Lord Arlingford for a minute made no reply; he kept his 
eyes fixed on the parchment he held in his handii. The table 
before bim was covered with deeds, bonds, mortgages, and 
every awful sign of the irretrievable state of his affairs ; and, 
strange as it may appear, he caught immediately at the idea, 
as to that whieb alene could save him from utter ruin. . His 
answer, when at last il came, transported tbe ambitious 
banker with joy; and by degrees, and by constantly treating of 
the subject, the two fathers seemed to think it wasa matter they 
bad but to settle between themselves, and that there could be 
no difficulty whatever in a schema which was to give' to both 
what they both wanted. Mr. Benson's' promises were most 
liberal, and Lord Arlingford subdued all the hereditary pride 
of his feelings, and seemed quite content to lay himself and his> 
family under obligations ^a man on' whom he in return con* 
ferred so much honour. 

As a first step towards bringing about this favourite scheme^ 
Ernest^ when, at home for his bolidays, was constantly senfe 
to Mr. Bemon% where be was of c(nme \TiA\A%e3tV\vV\% cs^^^ 
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boyish fancy, and every apecies of amusement imagined for 
him in which little Emmeline could take a part. 

On I^er birthday every year, a ball was given by Mrs. Ben- 
son, which was opened by her and young Lord Fitzheni^, 
.while the twoiathers looked on in admiration, and declared 
that they were boi^n for each other. 

At twenty, Fitzhenry left Oxford; he was then to remain 
abroad for three years ; and, at liis return^ it was settled that 
the marriage should take place ; althou^ as yet, nothing had 
been said on the subject to either of those most concerned in 
the plan. 

* 

Before his departure, however. Lord Arlingford thought it 
proper to open the business to his son, and also to lay before 
him the embarrassed state of his affairs. 

Such disclosures make little impression on young minds, to 
whom, as yet unacquainted either with its yalue or want, mo- 
ney is but a vague sort of blessing ; and Lord Arlingford was 
forced to overcharge the picture to give it due influence on i 
his son. He talked much of his own distresses, his sacrifices 
for the sake of his dear Ernest, and, when he had worked on 
his filial affections, mentioned merely as a, passing (jiought the . 
long projected plan of his union with Miss Benson. Ernest, 
starting, coloured and stammered out some undecided words. 
But finding no positive objection made, Lord Arlingford 
pushed on the atfair — praised Emmehne« — (then only thirteen 
years aid), extorted from Ernest first, that he thought her a 
fine girl, and at last a sort of agreement that he^^ould think 
of the proposal, and, on his return from abroad, marry her, 
and make his father happyk 

Mr. Benson was informed of the favouVable progress of their 
scheme, which he furthered by e^ry means in his power; 
and Emmeline was soon taught to look upon Ernest as her 
future husband. On his taking leave of them before his de- 
j)arlure for the Continent, he kissed her smooth young cheek; 
^dressiug her by the name of his Utile wVfe. Bui iievllvec the^ 
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kiss nor the appeliation brought even an additional tinge of 
colour into that eheek; although she might childishly have 
grieved at the loss of her almost only jcompanion. 

During the first months of his absence, Lord Fitzhenry 
wrote two or three times to Emmeline, once when sending her 
a watch from Geneva, and again with a chain from Venice ; 
but he soon found more^ interesting occupations than com- 
posing letters for the capacity of a mere child : "the boy had 
grown into a man, and if he did not actually forget the en - 
gagemenlinto which his father had drawn him, he allowed it 
but little to occupy his thoughts. 

Lord Fitzhenry first visited Italy; at Naples, he formed an 
intimacy with the English minister then residing there; and, 
on the removal of that minister to Vienna, Ernest followed 
him. 

The three years allotted for his residence abroad, had al- 
ready nearly elapsed ; but, having acquired a taste for the 
habits of the Continent, Ernest begged for longer leave of ab- 
sence; and by his letters, no less than by the accounts of alt 
those who met with him, his foreign life seemed so much to 
have improved his mind and manners, that Lord Arlingford, 
whose purely worldly character saw little beyond such ac- 
quirements, agreed to his prolonging his stay; and he was the 
more willing to acquiesce in his son's wishes, as Emmeline, 
scarcely yet sixteen, \^s still in appearance and manners so 
much of a child, that any contemplation^ hefMmmediate 
marriage would have been premature. W 

Lord Fitzhehry, at twenty-three, with excellent and even 
superior abilities, naturalily noble feelings, strong sentiments 
' of honour, and a warmly affectionate heart, wanted only 
those serious principles of conduct, which his father had 
neither bestowed on, nor ever required from him. Had Lord 
Arlingford been asked whether or no he was an atheist, he 
would have resented ^the question as an affront; but,'never- 
theless> religion bad never occupied his O'va 1\vq>\^\s»^ wj^ 
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had never ia any distinet form entered into the edncalion of 
his SOD. The companion he seleeted £or him during his re- 
sidence on the Continent^ was a young man of considerable 
abilities, who had been destined for the law ; but who, having 
been early led abroad, and having a deeided turn for a wan- 
dering life, ^%as too happy to return to scenes in which he de- 
lighted, and to give up Liocoln^s Inn, and studies, for which 
he had no relish, for the existence be preferred, in present, 
and the future cbanoe of Lord Arlingf^rd^s patronage. 

Such a companion, gay and thoughtless as himself, was 
not likely to supply the neglected part of Lord Fitzhenry's 
education; and thus, akhougli ^fted by nature with a mind 
and heart formed for virtue, in its Ingbest acceptation, Fit^- 
henry was turned adrift on the world without any help or 
defence against its snares, except those common rules of 
worldly honour by which men, who may infringe nearly every 
law, human and divine, fancy themselves to be guided. 

At Vienna, Lord Fitzhenry became acquainted with Lady 
Florence Mostyn, and that chance acquaintance influenced 
his whole future life and ecmduct. 

Lady Florence, whe had early in life been married to a 
man whom she had never loved, and whose understanding and 
character she could not respect, had every allnrement, every 
charm to captivate, except that of innocence. Such a defi- 
ciency one might have hoped would have preserved a refined 
mind like that of Jatzhenry^s from her chains; but, under the 
influence of passion, artfully excited, and the example of the 
society in which he Uved, he fell completely in the snare pur- 
posely laid for him, an^ became the slave of an artful, be- 
witching, and violent woman. 

In the intoxication of her society^ every thing was forgotten 

or disregarded. In vain were his father's repeated injunctions 

that he should return home; in vain his self-reproaches at 

losing, in idleness, some of the best years of his life. And it 

waat oaly when alarming accounts of Lord ArUn^foTd'a UeakK 
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rouse4 his bf^ter feelings, Jbai h# was iodueed to tear him- 
self Aw^y from Gr^f^ whitber liady Florence and her pas- 
s}if^ m^mp^odatiiig busjband had aeeompanied him; a(nd, 
\^ the middl? of winMPy to s^t off for England with ibe hope 
and promise that they would join him iher^ eai4y in spring. 
iim yeai^bftd pow flapped sinqf>j40rd Fitz^enry had left 

ho^^. Hia v^Fsm» obArapier, mannen^^ail had cb^ngiwl. 
H19 «' Litije Wife" was noKriy forgotten j and when she did 
ch^Ge to <f?o^ hia P^ind* h^ UH>ked npon bia engagement with 
bop as a, Ip^rcl joke of ^hUdboqtd, and tniited bia iather would 

I^romltalyi wb^rebe fonnd the acconnts of Lord AHingford 

vi^fq i|lil( very alamipgi ba travelM day and night to make 
i^ for pa/|t nagligfHE^^4 and found bis parentf on bis arrivalt 
hMt sb>wly ir^^y^rin^ fr<Hn a v^y dangei-Qui^ illnesi. 

UfAl f^ng and aflfeotion brok? forth from ?itzbenry's 
s^Ifiabi wpi^ldly father^ on ^gf^n beholding bis son ; and be- 
holdyp^ him, as in ti^utb b^ waa« a son to he prond of. 

Lg^4 ArUngford^ Uln^, by weakening bis nerves, had 

givei^ \q hui mannfiri^ a« app#aranp^ of aantimant nnusual to 
hMifi; and $4P4^(: almost woni^r^ b#w be oould have been 
svfgb a mf^Bi^ aa ^ fang to have, deserted him. A constant 

viaito? m bis fajtber'^ sick roQm, bft found Mr. Benson* With 
at fe^g not nnm^^ed with Femorsei he warmly thanked him 
fQ6 kiiLving 8^pp^ed bisp^afio, and inqnired^fter Afrs- and Misa 
Bmm^ iP ^tfir qW friends of bia boyhood. 

** yfMk wit© well," said Mr. Benson ^ ** but Emmeline is 
so groyi^ that you wU) bardly know ber again : however she 
is j^Hl^j^ in any w^y, I asisure yon ; abe has not forgotten 

bw ^W plfkyfirtb^w;" apd be looked cunningly int^ Fitehenry's 
fwej ^. observe tbe effect nf this flattening assurance* *^ You 
bave^ bo^ a sad ramt^r> l^ordFitzhenry.^" be continned ; " but 
mm y9»h ar^ r<^urned to old England» we sbalU I hope, all 

live comfortably together; and I am sure yon will be quite 

4eligkt04 with Esmyi alihoug]j pe^lE^?i^s &\ve>\«i \iLfiiV.\>^NwW^ 
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your foreign madams; but none the Worse for that, 1 suspect 
— they don't make such good wives ; and now that you have, 
as \ may say, sown your wild oats,^' he added with a laugh, 
^' you will not be sorry to sit down at home and enjoy a little 
home-bre(^ quiet Engbsh comfort." 

Fitzhenry saw but too plainly the drift of all this, and he 
was totally at a loss for an answer. His eyes, fearful of meet- 
ing those Qf Mr. Bensoil, wandered round the room, till they 
fell on a view of Naples which hung over thd chimney*. The 
sight was not favourable to the picture cf ifnglish happiness 
yt^hich Mr. Benson had just been presenting to him. Hours 
of raptui*e produced by the first intoxication of passion be- 
neath an Italian sky, and amid scenes calculated to enhande 
every feeling of romantic enjoy iilent, ro^e up before bim in an 
instantj and formed such a contrast to the homely, domestic 
comfort just held out to him, that his very soul sickened at the 
thought; and making some awkward sort of vague answer 
to Mr. Benson's very pointed remark, he abruptly left him. 

Ernest had expepted to have found his father irritated 
against him, in consequence of his long absence and his fre- 
quent excuses for not obeying his summons to return home. 
He also fi^ared tb^t the real cause of his pnotracted sta|y 
might have reached England, and he dreaded how much 
of his story, since they had parted, might have been made 
known to Lord Arlingfbtd. But the manner of his father 
was so perfectly kind and cordial, that it reassured Ernest as 
to bis secret being as yet safe, and at the same time filled 
his affectionate heart with gratitude and self reproach. 

Some days after his arrival, when talking on various sub- 
jects connected with the place, estate, &e. , Lord Arlingford 
suddenly said, ''Mr. Benson,^ as soon as 1 am a little better, 
and fit for visitors, you must write in my name, and invite 
Mrs. Benson and Emmeline to come here. Ernest must be 
impatient to see his little wife. Eh, my boy ?" 

Erae$t did not parry tbis second attacV w^ \)^\tet \5aa:wV.V\^ 
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first — he started, and stammered out something about '^ plea- 
sure, honour." But his father did not, or would not, see 
his reluctance to touch on the subject; he returned again 
and again to the charge, said his happiness, his hfe, even, 
depended upon the marriage; and by the nervous irritation 
livhich illness had produced, and which opposition to his will 
increased, Ernest feared he spoke truly. 

Harassed gnd perplexed, Ernest at last took courage, and 
resolved to confess to his father the attachment he had formed 
abroad^ — his unalterable, violent, decided devotion to another. 
Lord Arlingford, seemed breathless with anger and anxiety, 
and imperatively desired him* to inform him who was the 
object of it. 

Lord Fitzhenry cleared his voice, rose from his chair, 
paced the room, and twice, in vain, tried to speak; but 
at last making an eifort, '' she is a married woman,'' he 
said, " Lady Florence Moslyn." The name was scarcely 
audible. 

"And is that all?^^ replied his father, niuch relieved. 
^' Don't think you are telling us any i\j^ug new ; we have 
heard of your pranks abroad, my boy^; but you will not make 
Ihe worse husband for having passed through the fire. And 
as for your unalterable attachment, that is all nonsense. 
So I thought, at your age, with my first love ; for I had two 
-or three affairs of the sort before Pwas married; and, 
indeed, never quite forgot one of my favourites." 

" But surely. Sir, with such feelings !" 

"Feeling I stuff again," replied Lord Arlingford. "Why 
really, Ernest, you have learnt little of the world in your 
travels ; I am sure any one of your young friends would 
laugh to hear you give such a reason for refusing a most 
excellent, and, I must add, advantageous marriage." 

Although without principles, Ernest was shocked at his 
father's levity ; he was in all the heroic romance of passion; 
to love more than onet to plight h\s ta\\\\ Vo q^tv^VScv^.^^ ^\^ wksN. 
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strike bim as morally, religiously wrong, but as sacrilege (o 
ibe one adored being. All be could obtain, bowever, was 
delay, and tbat bis fatber would allow bim some little time for 
reflection. 

Tbus pai^scd some montbs. Lord Fitzbenry occasionally 
met tbe Benson family ; but Emmeline be bardly looked at, 
bardly noticed ; altbougb, wben in ber society, bis manner 
towards ber was perfectly civil; but it was tbe civility of in- 
diflerence ; bis tbougbts were fixed on anotber, and bad he 
been asked tbe colour of Emmeline*s bair or eyes, be pro- 
bably could not bave answered. 

" Spring arrived, and witb it Lady Florence. Tbis event 
did not furtber Lord Arlingferd's plan. Fitzbenry was more 
and more decided in bis objections, and in bis determination 
not to fulfil wbat bis fatber called bis engagement. 

Many violent altercations passed between tbem, and, at 
last, in one of tbese agitating scenes. Lord Arlingford was 
sflfzed witb an apoplectic fit, and (as Ernest tbougbt) fell 
dead at bis feet. Horror-stricken, be raised bim from tbe 
ground.; medical a^istance was procured, and life and bope 
returned after some days of dreadful apprebension and sus- 
pense; but tbe impression left on bis mind was too strong 
to allow of furtber resistance; and, in an unguarded mo- 
ment, Fitzbenry, attacked on every side, gave bis reluctant 
consent to tbe bate^d union. His fatber allowed bim no time 
to retract. His proposals were immediately made ; tbougb 
not witbout a secret bope, on Fitzbenry's part^^oftbeir being 
rejected, whicb, owing to tbe marked neglect witbwbicb 
be bad ever treated ber wbose band he claimed, seemed not 
unlikely. But, contrary to his expectations, bis offer was 
accepted. 

Emmeline, as has before been stated, was remarkably 

young and innocent for her age ; she bad been brought up 

in the idea that Lor^ Fitzbenry was to be ber husband ; and, 

ahhough Without any very decided preference fot Vm, ^\i^ 
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^ttfa a heart perfectly free, she had looked to her marriage 
^is to a thmg of course, aad as to an event that was to secure 
her happiness. 

His indifference, however, had not escaped her observa-* 
iion.; and, her cheek reddening with offended pride, she men- 
tioned it to her father, when, breathless with delight, he came 
to announce to her that Lord Fitzhenry claimed her as his 
biide. 

Mr« Benson ridiculed what he called her conceit, her ro< 
xnancef exaggerated into compliments many a simply ciml 
thing which Fitzhenry had, or possibly had not^ said of her; 
•set forth all the advantages of the marriage; used every ar- 
gument which he knew her affectionate Reference to him 
would give weight to ; even hinted at his word being pledged, 
till he succeeded at last in sil^icing her doubts and scruples. 
The ^ood and pious Mrs. Benson too was not quite free from 
worldly vanities; she told herself, and she told Emmeline, 
•that so good a son must make a good husband; that it would 
hsi such a comfort to see her settled in life with one whom 
<sbe had known since a boy, and of whom she knew so much 
^ood. 

At last, with something between a smile and a sigh, Em- 
onehne gave her consent, and all was thus finally arranged. 

Seven thousand a-year was firmly settled on Lord Fitz- 
iienry, and the residue of Mr. Benson's immense property 
promised at his death. He added likewise 9if^w thousands 
of ready money for plate, jewels, equipages, &c.; " in order,'' 
as he said, *' to set the young people a-going." 

Every one was satisfied but poor Ernest. To his feelings, 
all this was hateful ; and he was doubly shocked when he 
found, during the legal details into which be had now to enter, 
that Arlijigford Hall, the abode of his childhood, although it 
had been long in the family, yet from net being entailed like 
the rest of the property, had only been saved by Mr. Ben- 
sojis liberality 4 and^ that in the iuNoVveA ^^t^\«i\V^ ^S.V»l% 
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father's affairs and the urgency of bis creditors, all the expenses 
of his late election had been defrayed from the same source. 

Sick at heart, as soon as he could extricate himself from 
lawyers and papers, Ernest signified his intention of leaving 
town, in order, as he let it be understood, to superintend the 
repairs at Arlingfbrd, but, in fact, to fly to Lady Florence, who 
was still in the country. 

It was their first meeting since his marriage had been de- 
clared ; and with an unprincipled, impassioned woman, he 
had to undergo scenes stUl more agonizing than those With his 
father. 

Fitzhenry's love for Lady Florence was far beyond her 
power of appreciating — unable to do justice to his character, 
she could not trust to such devotion as he expressed, and as 
h^ really felt. He bdieved that for his sake she had sacri- 
ficed both honour and virtue, and liis whole life, his every 
affection, he conceived would hardly repay the debt. 

l^rnest's heart was capable of love of the purest, noblest kind ; 
and, even towards so unworthy an object, it partook more of 
the nature of his own character than of her's who had in- 
spired it. During the period employed in preparations for his 
nuptials, instead of attending on his bride, Fitzhenry never left 
Lady Florence. Her power seemed strengthened by the very 
circung^tances that should havo lessened it ; he accompanied 
her to town ; and, even the morning of his marriage, on her 
entreating to see him, if but for a moment, he had flown to 
h^r bewitching presence. 

A most violent scene ensued ; it ended by a solemn vow on 
Us part to remain true to her, his first, his only love, in 
thought, word, and deed. That Emmeline should merely be 
the mistress of his house ; that, in public, he should behave to 
her with perfect attention and civility, but npthing more. 

Hardfy knowing what he did, and not till long after the 

hour appoiujt^d for the celebration of his nuptials, he left Lady 

Florence for Mr, Benson's house. Hence his flushed cheeky 
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«ADd his agitated manner/ the too |riie indications of bis 
troubled soul. 

Fitzhenry had no distinct religious feelings ; but stilt, wben 
he heard the sacred vow be was to pronounce (and of wbicb 
he had never thought), with his lips still vibrating wkh that 
he had pledged to Lady Florence, no wonder those lips qui- 
vered. Although no dread of the anger of his God appalled 
Lis mind, yet, as a man of honour, he felt the atrocity of the 
act. Of Emmeline, of the poor victim, who stood trembling 
beside him, he hardly thought. He looked upon her as a mere 
obedient child without a character ; perhaps, even worse, an 
ambitious, worldly being; and all bis thoughts, all bis com- 
passion, were bestowed on Lady Florence and himself. 

Fitzhenry wanted neither decision nor character. During 
their melancholy journey to Arlingford Hall, be bad sufti- 
cicQtly surmounted bis agitation to have decided on his con- 
duct. He resolved to tell all to Emmeline, to let her fully 
enjoy the honours, the worldly advantages of the situation he 
thought she had in her union with him sought; to assure her 
he would endeavour to ntake her happy, but that she must 
never hope for his affections. 

Often, after an awful pause, he resolved to speak, but each 
time his courage failed him; and finding all explanation by 
word of mouth impossible, he then resolved on writing to her. 
It was to compose this letter, therefore, that, after dinner, he 
left his bride, as has before been said. 

Such a letter was not easily written ; and Emmeline. bad 
some time to ruminate on her situation, before he returned. At 
last he cante. He seemed in the feverish state of one who has 
taken a desperate resolution : he hurried up to Emmeline; 
asked her if she was not fatigued ? if lie could ring for candles ? 
and then, without waiting for an answer, rung the bfll violent 
till it broke. His band shook so much, thai he tried in vain 
to tie the string together again. Emmeline lulling said, she 
supposed she was move used lo sltmjs aTV^Vi\QV.^^^^^\^?i^^%^^ 

J 
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to assist him. As she took the cord^ her hand acciientsAlf 
touched his — it was icy cold. 

Reynolds, the old servant, brought in the candjes, andl 
asked, if his lordship, " if my lady" would not have anj^ 
fiupper? any wine and water ? " Yes, soaie wine directly," 
said Filzhenry, as if hardly conscious of his demand; 

When it came, he endeavoured to pour out some for Em^ 
meline ; but twice, from the nervous skaking of bis haiid,Jie 
was forced to put down the bottle. 

Emmeline was really alarmedv '* Surely," again, she said 
timidly,'" you are very unwell." He did not seem to heed 
her, but drank off a large goblet of wine, and then, with a 
steadier voice and manner, said— '* I have something on my 
mind which J n^ust n^ke known to you — ^perhaps I should 
li^ve done k sooner — I thought it best for both of us to write 
il," and he held out his letter — " Take it with you into your 
own room," he added, seeing she was going to break the 
seal. He took up a candle, gave it her, went with her to the 
door, put his hand on the lock, and said — " When you have 
read this^ forgive me if you can^" then hastily seizing her 
hand, which he almost 'convulsively grasped, he left her. 

What poor Emmeline^s feelings were, can be better ima- 
gined than described. 

In one short nmment, a thousand vagu€ fear&and horrors 
passed through her mind. It was her turn now to tremble, 
as, with the dreaded letter in her hand, she hurried to her 
own room. She there found her maid, whosrC presence dis- 
concerted her much ; but she resolved to take off her gown 
speedily, and then dismiss her. Never before, she thought, 
had her attendant been so slow and tedious. She entangled 
or pulled every string into a knot. At last, her gown off--- 
that beaytiful lace gown in which her poor mother had that 
morning with s6 much pride arrayed her — -all her bridal 
finery laid a^idi^, she told her maid she wanted nothing more. 

'* Nothing more, my lady," said tine ma\4 si^Voiu^W^s 
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*^ sball I not put up your ladyship's hair? Shall I not tvait 

to take away your candle ? Mr^ Benson desired me to" 

and she stopped short. 

*' No, I want nothing/' again said Emmaline, in a voice she 
oould hardly command. The woman stared, busied herself 
still some time in the room, and at length, reluctantly de- 
parted. 

When she was gone, Emmeline sat for several minittes 
with the letter in her hand, before she had courage to open 
it. At length, taking a violent resolution, she broke the seal, 
add read as follows : — 

" When you have read this, you will, I fear, be tempted to up- 
braid and curse thQ writer; hut I act according to my conscience, 
to my sense of honour, in imparting to you what 1 am going 
to unfold — at least, you shall not now accuse me of deceiving 
you— I think, 1 trust, I never have done so ; for little as you 
iiave, I believe, lived in the world, stilt, unless purposely, art- 
fully concealed from yon, you must have been aware, that my 
affections have long since been disposed of, and that, at my 
return from abroad, they were no longer mine to bestow. 

''Under such circumstances, I never should have renewed 
the offer of my hand ; but parental authority, and the dis- 
tressing and perplexing situation in which I found myself 
placed, extracted from me my consent to our marriage. But 
even in so doing, 1 did not atteiApt to deceive. You cannot 
accuse me of having, in any way, endeavoured to gain your 
affections. You saw me as 1 was, indifferent to you, and you 
were at liberty to jrefuse me : but you were content to be- 
come my wife on these terms — that is to say, of bearing my 
name, and sharing the poor advantages which rank affords. 
'' Th^se you still may^ still shall enjoy : but nothing more 
can I oflK^ you ; for every feeling of my soul is another's — 
forgive me for saying so ; but this is no moment for disguise 
of any sort. To that other I am bound by cvcr^ tie^ every 
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VOW of affection and honour. You will be ^hocked at hearing: 
such sentiments from me — frqpa your husband; but I should 
consider myself to be indeed the unprincipled villain you may 
deem me, if, with swoh feelings, I could, for a minute, look 
upon yoii in any other light than that of a sister. I know full 
well what love is ; and you do not, cannot love me. There- 
fore I feel not your injuries to be what they otherwise would. 
You shall enjoy all the worldly advantages you have sought 
in your marriage with me — all the happiness which wealth 
— your own wealth — can bestow; and it shall be my endea- 
vour, as far as I can, to make your life happy. You shall be 
>^ completely mistress in your own house, and of all your ac- 
tions. Your comfort shall ever be consulted ; and I think I 
can venture to say for n^yself, that you may depend on my 
kindn^ss^, and even on my friendship ; but my affections as a 

lovet^ as a husband^ whil^ the same heart beats in my breast, 

» 

can never be yours. ^ 

" If I may venture, claiming no other right of a husband, to 
make a request, it is that this subject miiy never, in anyway, di- 
rectly or indirectly, after this fatal day^ be mentioned between 
us. With regard to your own parents, and to my father, your 
own good sense and delicacy will, I dare say, dictate to you what 
conduct to pursue. But if you cannot agree to these, I confess, 
humiliating terms — if you desire an immediate separation, you 
have but to name your wishes. I w^ill tell all to the world, 
bea^r all the blame, and agree to any arrangement which you 
and your father may choose to dictate. 

A 

" Whatever you have to say, write immediately, and put 
your letter into the adjoining room. In « short time all will 
be at rest in the house. I will then myself go fdr it. If pos- 
sible, every thing must be fully settled and understood between 
us before we meet to-morrow morning. 
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CHAPTER III. 

My husband ! no, not mine — ^but we were wedded ; 
This ring was here in hallowed nuptial placed ; 
A priest did bless it. 

Ellen. 

Ali. those who ha^K^ trials in this world — and who has 
not P — must koow that there are moments in our life during 
which we seem to live centuries! and that a few hours 
sometimes are sufficient to rouse, influence, and form a cha- 
i-acter for ever. 

So it was with poor Emmeline ! She who had never 
koown a sorrow — she who had looked to her future Ufe as 
to one scene of bright enjoyment, on a sudden saw the pic- 
ture changed, and beheld nothing but trials, disappointment, 
mortification, and sorrow. She had at once to decide, and on 
one of the most important steps probably in her life, without 
a single friend to counsel and uphold her: and he who should 
have been that friend, that support, was the one against 
whom she had to arm herself, and exert energies of charac- 
ter, of which she did not even know herself to be possessed. 
What Fitzhenry had said was true — she did not love him ; 
that. is to say, was not in love with him; but she had enters 
tained a sort of girlish affection for the companion of her 
early youth, and it was impossible not to admire the hand- 
some, accomplished, informed beiftg he now was. Her in- 
nocent mindadding to these prepossessions, the light in which 
she hadJHpi^n taught to consider him, of ^er future bus- 
. band, ^^w^to her feelings something sacred and tender, so 
that shXBd looke^to her union with him with Wronger an* 
ticipations of h^ppiijess, than those which mere obe3i(jpco to 
}wr faihev's wii^hes could have given. 
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Fitzhcqry's letter fell from her bands, and almost hysterical 
sobs escaped from her heart. '^ What have I done to be so 
cruelly used, so scorned, so upbraided!^' she could not help 
ejaculating ; and again she seized the fatal letter. '* He des- 
pises me for having trusted him ; he even reproaches me for 
that, in which he alone is to blame. She would leave him ; 
leave those paltry honours which he thought had been her 
object ; leave him that wealth which had been the motive 
(she could no longer doubt.it) of her having been sought in 
marriage by him ; and with the vebintjlice of indignant feel- 
ing, she directly seized on a pen,' in order to demand an im- 
mediate and total separation. 

But scarcdy had she written the first word, when, withr 
the natural timidity of a young girl, she shrunk from the re- 
sponsibility And enterprise of so desperate a step, and from all 
the publicity which she would, by it, draw on herself. She 
laid down her pen ; pressed, with both hands^ her throbbing 
temples, as if to quiet their agitated pulsations; and then, 
returning to the .fatal letter, she perused it again and again, 
till gradually her most angry feelings were calmed. She could 
not Gui^e him — would not upbraid him. His language ta 
her, though harsh, was so open, so honourable! and then, 
with the happy buoyancy of youth, and of an innocent, un- 
broken^mind — '' I will make him leve me yet,^' she thought 
^' I will so consult his wishes in every thing; so play my hard 
(fart, that he shall see I «nf not the mere child, the worldly 
insensible fool he thinks me; he must in time love me, and we 
shall still be happy.'* 

^ This was what herfeelings dictated; and this line of con- 
duct she told'herself H^r duty to her parents required of her. 
She would not break their hearts by letting them know how 
they had been deceived ; but, for their sakes, she would sub- 
mit to her ftite. # 

Hagpy in* having thus reconciled h^r duties^ to her inclina- 
//aifs, she could not help picturing to herself tfiat future ta 
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which, with such fortunate credulity, she fondly looked, whea 
she should have overcome her husband's unfavourable opi- 
nion of her, and won his affections; and, in indulging such 
flattering dreams, Emmeline sat some time lost in thought, 
tijP0used by the sound of hurried steps in the adjoining room. 
That room was Lord Filzhenry's. 

The drawing-room opened into a gallery, the first door in 
which was thafr of Emmeline's dressing-room ; her bedroom 
was beyond; and beyond tjiat again, but, having no commu- 
nication with Emmeliil^'s apartment, was Lord Fitzhenry's; 
it bad been his when aHboy; and that now allotted to Emme- 
line had been his father's. 

The sound of measured steps in that room, like those of a 
person suffering from impatience and anxiety of mind, re- 
minded her that she must answer her husband's letter. But, 
what could she write? She took her pen, but for long had 
not power to express a thought. At last, not trusting herself 
to look a second time at what she had said, she hastily wrote, 
and folded up apaper, containing the following words : 

^^ I will not curse, I will not upbraid you ; yet I have been 
most cruelly used and deceived. Your wishes shall be laws 
to me. You need apprehend no childish weaknesses oi* com- 
plaints on my part. In time, you will learn better to know her 
whom you have made your wife. And to God alone shall I 
apply for relief or assistance under any trial that may assail 
me. 

"Emmeline." 



She opened the door into the gallery— all was silent. With 
hurried, trembling steps, she went into the 4i*Awing-ro6m,. 
placed her letter on a conspicuous part of thb table, involun- 
tarily looked round the room, as if to recall soiiie of those 
£ay, bright anticipations with which she had that da^ %si 
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entered U; and then, with 'noiseless steps, regained her own 
apartnient. As she went to it, she saw light beneath the 
dooc of Lord Fitzhenry's room. Satisfied that he was still 
up, and that he would look for her letter, she closed her 
door, and sat breathless, with flushed cheeks, to hear hiin>fks 
into the drawing-room for it. In a little while, she heard 
him tread softly along the gallery. At the door of her room 
he paused — then went hastily on. On his return, he again-: 
paused. 

^* He listens,^ thought Emmeline, ^ to hear itall is quiet;, 
and whether the insensible fool whom he has made his wife 
sleeps soundly ;^ — and tears of mortification again made their 
way dotvn her face; again the door of her husband's room 
closed, and all was quiet. 

The dawn of day found poor Emmeline in the same listen- 
ing attitude in which she had sat when Fitzhenry passed her 
room — her hands clasped together, her eyes fixed on vacancy. 
She tvas roused by the extinguishing candle falling into its 
socket, and looked up astonished to see broad daylight. Sue 
went to the window to throw open the sash, that the fresh 
air might cool her eyes and cheeks : in drawing up the blind 
for the purpose, the string, caught the rings on her finger. 
She started on seeing her wedding ring, and, above it, the 
circles of diamonds, rubies, etc., the presents of doating pa- 
rents, and perhaps envious friends, oa the morning of that 
ceremony, which was, they imagined, to secure her future 
happiness. "Alas!" thought she, "how they were mistaken !" 

Emmeline soon felt chilled by the fresh morning air. She 
hastily bound up her loose locks, laid herself on her bed, and 
the fatigue of her mind ( a feeling so new to her ) procured 
for her the rest she.needed. 

iShe awoke with that confused impression of distress, which 
the unhappy know so well; which oppresses the mind even 
btforjB we can clearly remember what occasions it. Still she 
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was refreshed by ihose few hours of sleep, and f^t better 
able to encounter the dreaded meeting with her husband than 
she could have thought possible. 

She got up and rang for her maid. From her window, 
shcikad seen Fitzhenry out before the house, and she hurried 
herself to be in the breakfast-room before his return. While 
she was dressing, she schooled herself in the part she was to 
act, and resolved to meet him with the unembarrassed 
kindness of friendship. Had she had to expect him one minute 
longer, her nerves would have failed her; but she saw him 
hurry towards the house. The servants had fortunately left 
the room. She heard his , footsteps on the stairs, the door 
opened, and in he came. He was deadly pale ; Emmeline 
went up to him,— h^d put ber hand. Hardly knowing what 
she said, she made some remark on the weather, the heat, 
and, without pausing, in a hurried voice, asked him somQ other 
indifferent questions. 

Fitzhenry returned the pressure of her hand, once looked 
in her face, apparently with surprise ; tried to speak, and at 
Jast, in time, overcame his agitation ; but never again did his 
eyes meet hers, or were they even ever raised towards her. 
He had brought into the room with him some greyhounds, 
apparently as subjects for conversation. They fawned 
and jumped on their master; and the nobe and bustle they 
made — the feeding them, and Emmeline's endeavours to 
ingratiate herself in their favour, was a something to do^ and 
a relief. 

During that melancholy breakfast, of #iich neither* eat, 
Emmeline was the one who played her part the best. When 
it was gone, Fitzhenry said, *' I have lonA^ letters I must 
write^^^^and, struck with the possible "interpretation of his 
own words, he coloured deeply; *^ but they will soon be 
iRrritten," he added hastily, ^< a|id probabfy' you too will wish 
to write to tell your mother of your safe arrival ; and,^' — 
again embarrassed, he stopped short. \\o^eNeY/\\v«imvcM\ft. 
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he recovered himself, and said, '' The post leaves this place at 
one; after that, if the day continues fine, you will perhaps 
like to go out and see the place. I don't know what sort of a 
horsewoman you may be, but I have a very docile animal, if 
you will venture to mount him." ^ 

Emmeline,who had ridden much, and thought that species 
of exercise, with a groom attending, would, under their 
awkward circumstances, be better than a tSte-d-t^te walk, 
directly said she had no fears, and would prefer riding; 

Thus they parted ; and Emmeline went to her own room to 
write to her parents. It was then that the melancholy of her^ 
prospects overcame her with a bitterness she had not before 
experienced. 

She had taken her pen in her hand — placed the blank 
paper before her; but the moment sheVas goinig to address 
her mother, an involuntary burst of tears escaped from her, 
and she laid her head down on the table, unable to write ; for, 
alas! what could she write to that doating mother? what 
feelings express, but those of mortification, and the anticipa- 
tion, the conviction, indeed, of certain future unhappiness to 
them as well as to herself? Perhaps equally,' if not more poi- 
gnant, would be the feelings of many women, were they but 
a few years after their fate in Ufe is thus' fixed, to re-peruse 
the letters written during the early period of their marriage, 
breathing nothing but the belief of continued felicity and qf 
unalterable love. But no such even transient dream ofibliss 
existed to poor Emmeline. Again she took her pen, wiped 
away the tears thftt h^d blotted her paper, and, as well as she 
she could, made out a letter to satisfy her mother's anxious 
heart. * i 

There was no lover at her side, fondly to follow each mo- 
tion of her hand, each thought that her pen traced, and with 
the playfulness of overflowing love and happiness, to guide 
thiit hand when, for the first time, signing his name as her 

OWIL 
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When the hour fixed oq for their ride arrived, Emmeline 
went (0 the appointment with as cheerful a countenance as she 
could command. Fitzhenry left it to the groom to put her on 
her horse, and never looked at her when mounted; but, other- 
wise, was careful of her safety; and this cold neglect on his 
part she at the minute rejoiced at, as she had feared he must 
have observed the trace of her teai%. The fresh air and a 
new and agreeable ceuntry revived her spirits, by nature at 
all times inclined to cheerfulness. The awkwardness and 
mental absence of her companion also a little wore off, and, 
on the whole, they got through the morning better than she 
had expected. 

Fitzhenry toldEmmeKne that his father was coming to them 
the Wednesday following, and that he had invited some 
friends for the end of the week. She rejoiced to hear of these 
arrangements; not but that her feelings towards that father 
had much changed since the truth had begun to break in upon 
her; but then, any third person would be such a relief! 

When she thought of the way in which their honeymoon 
was to be passed — that after hurrying away from town and 
the world with all accustomed bustle — and, although only 
married foui^and-twenty hours, they both alrelidy. looked to 
society for relief, the absurdity of their situation struck her for 
an instant as so ridiculous, that involuntarily a smile, which 
she saw did not escape her companion, stole over her fea- 
tures ; but, as it faded, a deep-drawn sigh succeeded, and she 
averted her head, to conceal from Fitzhenry, the revolution 
of feeling ^ndiich she was conscious was painted in her face. 
A'long train •f reflections passed through her mind, as, ab- 
sorbed in thought, she carelessly with her whip brushed from 
the bushes, as she passed them, the drops remaining from a 
late shower; and so deep was her reverie (the first almost 
in which poor Emmeline had ever been lost), that Lord 
Fi(2;benry twice spoke to her befort she heard him, and when 
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bhe did, the tone of her voice, in answer, had in it (perhaps 
unknown to herself) a something of repulsive coldness, unu- 
sual to her. Whether it so struck him or not, cannot be as- 
certained ; but the remainder of their ride was perfOroHed 
nearly in total silence. 

£mmeline ^t once wisely took to her own occupations, and 
allowed her husband to go his own way. It would be often 
wise and prudent if even new-married lovers did the same ; 
for, shocked as they may be at the idea, even real love will at 
last become dull and wearisome; and many a fondly devoted 
bride has, probably, during the very first week, often wished 
foe her usual occupations, as much as her lover has for his 
g^ and pointers. But with Lord and Lady Fitzhenry, 
there was no form, no farce of sentiment to keep up. Each 
felt happier when apart from the other; and, by having 
many an hour for reflection, Emmeline was enabled to school 
her mind to the trials to which she felt she must be ei^posed 
— trials but too likely to increase; for gradually her 
irritated feelings gave way. When Fitzhenry's letter, and 
its harsh expressions of determined indifference towards 
her returned to her recollection, then her offended pride 
enabled \ev to act her part with spirit ; aq^ she could 
talk, and even laugh, with apparent gaiety, to show him he 
had not had power to wound her feelings deeply. For, 
amiable as was Emmeline^s disposition, enough of human 
infirmity lurked about her — enough, of the ^^ Woman scorn- 
ed," to allow her a degree of pleasure in mortifying one, 
who had shown so little scruple in more than mortifying her. 
At moments, too, her natural gaiety was Hot to be re- 
strained; and when, on the third eveningof their residence at 
Arlingford, her laughing eye caught the look of astonishment 
in the old butler's countenance, when, as he entered the 
room, he found the supposed lovers occupied with their books 
at opposite ends of the apartment, apparently as unconscious 
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of each other^s presence as any indifferent pair after a dozen 
years marriage, — she could not command the inclinalion to 
laughter that overcame her. 
, Lord Fitzhenry looked astonished. 

^^I am much diverted with what I am reading," said Em- 
meltne, to account for her sudden burst of mirth (colouring 
at the same time, with the consciousness of her departure 
fi*om truth), although perhaps not sorry of an opportunity 
of showing him, that even in his society, when so totally 
neglected by him, and after all he had said and done to 
depress her spirits, she was still disposed to cheerfulness. 

'^May I ask what bpok you are reading, that I may bene- 
fit also by the entertainment,^' replied her husband. 

"Perhaps you would not be equally amu od by it," said 
she. ** Sometimes little things tickle our fapcy, without our 
being able to say why; and much depends oh the humour we 
are in." 

Lord Fitzhenry looked a little disconcerted, and Emmeline 
could not be so generous as to regret it. 

But ia his society, she soon ceased to show either spirit or 
triumph; soon forgot to be asgry. The mildness of his 
manners, the charm of his conversation, when sometimes for 
a little he seemed to forget their peculiar situation; and to 
give way to his natural habits and disposition, soon won upon 
Emmeline, and, with a sigh, she thought, "How she could 
have loved himT' When gallopping on before her, and wlien 
certain she should not be observed, her eyes> were fixed on 
his manly, graceful figure, and she admired tke ease, and 
indescribable elegance (if one may use a word so degraded) 
of all his actions. 

There is something in the manners and conversation of an 
intelligent man of the world, which it is impossible adequately 
to describe, — which, whhout being either information or 
wit, pleases more than either. It is, perhaps, the art of 
giving to each subject no more than its dvxe^\o^Q\>^w^<^^'^>saa 
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and thought, which prevents conversation fi^om becoming 
tedious, and hinders any idea, however serious, from weigh- 
ing too heavily on the mind. Fjtzhenry possessed this art in. 
a superlative degree; and Ejmmeline, to whom such conver- 
sation was. almost totally new, ^nd who by nature was formed 
to appreciate every refinement, was pawerfully captivated 
by it. And, added to this, there was a certain foreign gal- 
lantry of manner (that among her father^s acquaintance she 

- had certainly never experienced), and a habit of attention to 
women, which, in Fitzhenry, was so strong, th^t his beha- 
viour, even to Emmeline, partook of it — to her, whom he 
never looked at, nor apparently noticed. 

The whole plan of his present life, the footing upon which 
he meant Lady Fitzheni7 and himself to live together, was^ 
perhaps, of foreijgn growth. A true-bred Englishman would 
never have behaved with the civility of good breeding to a 
wife so forced upon him. He could never have thought it 
possible to have established any one in his house on the terms 
on which Emmeline was to be placed. But although Lord 
Fitzhenry looked upon the observance of English customs in 
a total retirement after marriage as particularly irksome, it 
never could make him wanting in respect, and even in kind- 
ness, to^ne of Emmeline's sex. His will once made known, 
— told, as it had been, very plainly and decidedly, — there was 
nothing more to settle between them, and he behaved to her 
with that sort of general observance and attention due from? 
a man to a woman. 

In short, he conldnot help being agreeable, although dif- 
fering so cruelly from the animated, enthusiastic Fitzhenry, 
known to his friends. 

Perhaps such conduct was, more calculated to excite despair 
than even apparent disUke would have been to one, who, like 
Emmeline, aimed at winning. his love; but, quick a^ she was,, 
her inexperience prevented her from being aware, that these 

atientioas of civility were paid by him from mere force of 
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habit; she therefore gave way to the charm which daily cap- 
tivated herif and did not always suspect that those words on 
which her ear delighted to hang, -and which sometimes even 
i^eore the semblance of gallantry, were uttered by him gene- 
rally in total absence of mind, with his thoughts fixed on 
anodier. 

Who that other was, Emmeline no longer doubted. Some- 
thing she recollected having heard of Lord Fitzhenry's ad- 
miration for Lady Florence Mostyn, when abroad; but he had 
then been so long out of England, Emmeline's thoughts were 
jm little occupjed about him, and the intelligence had made but 
flight impression on her young mind. Now, putting various 
•j^ircumstances together, she could no longer doubt that Lady 
w /Florence was her favoured rival, if indeed a rival she could 
be called, where there was no competition. 

For, much as EmmeUne might wish to |)ropitiate her hus- 
band, and though even a little vanity and pique might enter 
into the feeling, yet she had no idea of any of the arts of co- 
rquetry ; and if she now exerted all her powers of agreeableness, 
^ was from the simple wish to make their present melancholy 
life pass as well as the awkward circumstances in which they 
were placed allowed. If she might hope in time to win her 
companion's affections^ she gave up, as perfectly hopeless, all 
attempts to captivate his imagination. And that very feeling 
made her more at ease, and therefore more agreeable than 
she could otherwise have been. On all general subjects, 
Fibhenry was more than willing to converse. The publi- 
cations of the day opened a wide field for discussion. It was 
neutral ground, on which they could meet and parley .« There 
was a peculiar liveliness, and originality in all he said, which 
Emmeline was not only able to appreciate; but, by taking up 
his ideas with quitkness, to encourage fresh remarks, and 
*even improve upon them. The merits of Sir Walter Scott, 
Miss Edgeworlh, and Southey, were all thoroughly com- 
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merited upon. Lord Byron came too near honfe, and, as if 
by mutual consent, they always avoided him and his writings. 
One evening — the last they now had to pass alone— Em- 
raeline had somehow wandered in her conversation to Italy; 
but she immediately observed a cloud of recollections darken 
her husband's brow, and, making rather an awkward retreat, 
she resumed the book she was reading, and which had giv^ti 
rise to her unlucky remark; and never took her eyes from 
it tillthe usual time for retiring to her own room. Fitzhenry 
had also remained silent ; but the moment she moved, he 
started up as if roused from a reverie, lit her candle for her,^ 
and wished her good night, hoping the slight headache she had 
complained of would be better next day. The tone of hii^; 
voice was so agreeable, the expression of his couutenance so^,-^ 
mild, that she felt with Juliet, 

" Parting is suck sweet sorrow, 
That I could say good night till it be mOrrow." 

When she reached her own room, unconscious of whati^ 
she did, she leant her head on her kand, and stood thns foj^ 
some time at the chimney-piece, on which she had placed her "^ 
candle, lost in thought. Had she been asked what those 
thoughts were, perhaps she could not have defined them ; 
but at length, a deep sigh escaped her as she ejaculated to 
herself. ''How pleasant he is! and if so to me, whom he dis- 
likes, despises, what must he be to her, to whom his whole 
mind^an^ heart are laid open P With me it is almost im- 
possible to avoid forbidden subjects — Italy,- 1 see, I must 
never tpuch upon. Not only the present but the past belongs 
to Lady Florence; I am. only connected with the future in 
his mind, and a future to which he looks with dislike and 
dread." » 

The next*4^y was that on which they expected Lord Ar- 
lingford ; and Emmeline, when she met her husband at br^k- 
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Cast, was concerned to see that all those miserable, agftated 
feelings, which had apparently much subsided, had now re- 
turned worse than ever. Dnriog that mealy he was so luir- 
ried, so abstracted, that when, after it was over, he had 
placed himself at the window to read the newspaper, she 
ventured to go up to him, and purposely said something about 
his father's arrival, hoping that she might dispel the anxiety 
which seemed to oppress him, by showing him how little Lord 
Arlingfbrd's presence would add to her awkward feelings. 
She therefore, to open the subject, asked at what tiine he 
thought he would arrive. ^ 

Fitzhenry, without taking his eyes off the paper, said he 
did not expect him till dinner-time — there was a pause, Em- 
mellne not knowing well how again to begin — at length, Fitz- 
henry himself broke the silence by saying, '* Had you not 
better write to Mr. and Mrs. Benson, and propose their making 
us a visit here soon? You' will probably be anxious to meet 
ibeiii before long." 

^^Thankyou very much,^' exclaimed Emmeline, quite moved 
by the kindness of his proposal, and feeling as if she could 
have seized with affection on the hand that rested on the edge 
of the window near her. For a minute; the temptation was 
strong; her breath came quick, and the blood rushed into her 
dieeks. But those cruel wdfds in Fitzhenry's letter, '* my af- 
fections cai^ never be* yours," flashed like lightning across 
her mind, and prevented her from forgetting herself. Still 
lost in thought, there she stood. It seemed as if he felt the 
awkwardness df the moment, and made H motion to go. 
"Perhaps then you will give me, a frank for my father," she 
said timidly, and wisUng to detain him. 

"Certainly, with pleasure;" and he sat down to the table 
to write it As be gave it- her, his hand trembled. Again 
Emmeline's better judgment failed her — ^again her feelings, 
unused to concealment, got the better of her prudence. Sorry 
io obsery^^s excesj^ive pertur\)at\on, an^L m^\w% ^^ W "^i^ 
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she ciifuld, to alleviate it, while taking the frank from his hand, 
and without rai^ng her eyes from the writing, she said in a 
tremulous voice^ '* Don't distress yourself — indeed you may 
trust me." Alas! these words had the direct contrary effect 
from what she had meant and hoped. Fitzhenry started up, 
and hurried out of the room. 

'^ What have I ^onel'' thought poor Emmeline, as the door 
closed upon him. "I have forgotten my promise, broken ifiy 
word — I have displeased himl'* and she sank on the chair he 
had, quitted. She hoped he would return ; but he did not 
come. Sh#then thought she would write to him, but, for- 
tunately, QOtbing which she could express, satisfied her Ceel*- 
ings; and, at length, she resolved that she would rather try 
and make him forget one unguarded word, by never referring 
to it, and never again so offending. 

Sadly she retired to her own sitting room, and saw no more 
of Fitzhenry, till, at their usual hour for riding, a servant 
came and told her the horses were re£(dy, and that my lord 
was at the door waiting for her. Emmeline huirried down 
stairs. She dared not even look at her husband, for the wish 
to please had begun akeady to make her tinud ; but, by the 
tone of his voice, sh6 soon jud^d that all anger at least, if 
ever entertained against her, was gone. Ife even exerted 
hii^self more than usiml to »tJdk on indiffierent subjects. 

Lord^Arlingford arrived to dinner— Emmeline met him 

ifith the cordiality of a daughter. He seemed in "high spirits, 

-relighted with her, with the improvemenis in the house, 

Vith every thing. Many a time did the blootf rush into Em- 

meline's diiek at ^the allusions he made to their late mar- 

: riage, his railleries on thi honey-mooui^ and such comfhen 
hackneyed subjects, which, trifling as they are, generally 
possess a power of pleasing where bftppiness really exists, 
but which to her and Lord Fitzhenry were torture, ^^he 
turned all this off as well as s|ie could ; sometimes almost 

A^twff herself for having already become so aokLA. T!\x«^ 
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thus got to the end of the first day of Lord Arlingford's visit 
better than she had expected. The^ father and son had muth 
to look at, much to talk over about the place, plantations, 
&c. and after the first two days, their party was enlarged 
by some young men, friends of Fitzhenry. 

Emmeline now found her task comparatively easy ; she was 
of course the object of much attention with all her new 
guests ; all were anxious to please her, and to court her ac- 
quaintance, as Lord Fitzhenry^s wife; all, too, seemed sur- 
prised at finding Emmeline Benson, the banker's daughter, 
the agreeable, intelligent, and perfectly well-bred peri^on 
which, in truth, she was. 

At first, timidity made her feel embarrassed in her new si- 
tuation ; but that soon wore off, and, naturally gay, her spirits 
rose with the gaiety and lively conversation of thpse around 
her. She could not be indifferent to the flattering attentions 
paid her ; and, to her oWn surprise, Emmeline soon found 
herself at ease, and happy. For Emmeline's heart was as 
yet comparatively frea; an all-engrossing passion had not yet 
destroyed i(s happy tranquillity, and a gay, joyous laugh of- 
ten showed the innoc^t lightness of that heart. Once, from 
the other end of the dinner-table, she found Lord Fitzhenry's 
eyes fixf d upon her, but whether it was surprise at the pdttt 4 
she was able to take iiv conversation, or displeasure, perhaps 
even disgust, at the gaiety which had thus attracted his atten- 
tion towards her, she knew not. But that look — although 
his eyes were immediately withdrawn on meeting hers — had 
power instantfy to check ^er mirth ; and her neighbour 
scarcely recognised in the absent, silent person that now sat 
beside him, the gay companion, who, a few minutes before, 
^ entered so readily into all his ideas. 

Eaime%e now, nearly for the first time, heard herself 
ciJled by her new'name. Her husband, too, forced some- 
times to designate and address her, called her ^^Lady Fitz- 
ienry. " f^o b^r oneself spoken lo >>^ «i tiotv^ ^^ ^'^^^ •• "^"^ 
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formerly one hardly dared pronounce it — to be thus remiiul- 
edy each time, that we are indissolubly bound to that being we 
adore, is delightful. But in her husband\s mouth it was to poor 
Emmoline an insult. It only seemed tacast her further from 
him, and remind her of tke distant footing of mere form on 
whidi they lived, on which they were ever to live; for "Era- 
meline," the name which ^hen a child she had so often heard 
him pronounce, when she oared not for the endearing inti- 
macy of the appellation^ now never passed his lips. 

She now saw him but little, and never alone ; for he never 
came into her own sitting-room, and seldom into the draw- 
ing-room, except at those hours, when he was certain of 
finding some of the rest of the party there also. She felt that 
since they had had society in the house, she had rather lost 
than gained ground with him, and she now regretted the week 
they had spent t^te-k-t^te, much as she had wished it over 
at the time, as then they were cornpelied to have some sort 
of intercourse together. 

Gradually, Emmeline's abstraction increased, and her spi- 
rits changed ; for, almost unconscious to herself,, when in 
Fitzhenry's society, her thoughts and tittention were entirely 
occupied by him. The most flattering compliments that gal- 
lantry could suggest, had sometimes to be twice repeated to 
her, and were at last received with a yacant smile ; for if she 
caught the distant tone of Fitzhenry's voice, she heard no- 
thing else ; and if, during the day^ he liad more than usually 
spoken to. her, or paid her some attention of mere civility, her 
spirits rose even beyoftd their natural level, and thus gave to 
her manner at times an appearance of caprice far from hei* 
nature. • 
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CHAPTER IV. 

** Unhappy Psyche ! soon the latent wound 
The fadin^roses of her cheek confess, 
Her eyes bright beams in swimming sorrows drown'd. 
Sparkle no more with life and happiness, 
Her parents* fond exalting heart to bless.'' 

It was now about six weeks since the fatal day on which 
Lord and Lady Fitzfaenry were married. His feelings towards 
her, to all appearance, remained the same ; .but, with Em- 
meVme, the happiness which depends on insensibility was 
gone. 

Business had hitherto always prevented Mr. and Mrs. Ben- 
son from accepting the invitation to ArlingCbrd Hall ; but their 
' visit was now fixed to take place as soon as the present com- 
pany in the house were gone. Emmeline respected her fa- 
ther, and dearly loved her mother; but still she had by nature 
so nice a tact, that she was soon aware that henself, as well 
as Lord Fitzhenry, would be better pleased that they should 
not fall into a set and style of society which they could not 
suit, and which would not suit them. 

Emmeline rather dreaded her mother^s visit, dreaded the 
'^uick eye of tender affection, anil the gossip of servants., 
But,^' thought she, '* this visit once over, I have nothing 
ore to fear ; all will then go on smoothly-— smoothly and 
dly to me," she added. '^ But I will hope a time niay come 
hen he will oare for me— already I think he is used to my 
ciety ; at least, he does not dislike it, for I am no longer a 
Bstraint to bun — I must be patient." And with a deep- 
awn sigh, she turned over the leaves of her as yet unopened 
msic-bdoks, and sat down to practise some of her father's 
vourite songs, which since her marmj^e s\ie\\^ftL ti^^^^\R.^% 
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for Filzhenry had never asked her to play or sing, and, unso- 
licited, she had not had sufficient courage. Since Lord Ar- 
lingford had been with them they had dined late, and carda 
and conversation had filled uplhe evenings. 

At length, the day came on which Mr. and Mrs. Benson 
were expected. Emraetine's heart beat quick the whole of 
it, and her eye was on the road which led to the house, h^r 
ear watching for every sound all the morning, although it was 
impossible they could arrive till late in the day. Fitzhenry 
sent his horses to meet them at the last stage, watched for 
their arrival, was at the door of the house to receive them, 
helped them out of the carriage, and himself conducted ibem 
up to Emmeline's room. There, for a few minutes, he left 
them to fold to their hearts their beloved child. For it was 
not a scene that he wished to witness, or in which he felt, cir- 
cumstanced as they were, he had any part to play. 

Emmeline's feelings were worked up to the utmost. Joy, 
fear, a thousand confused ideas conspired to weaken her 
nerves, And, she fell quite overcome into her mother's arms. 
It was some time before she could compose herself. But 
agitation at th^it motnent was so natural, that it seemed to 
cause no astonishment, nor raise any suspicions. 

^'My owii deaf Emmbelincr exclaimed Mrs. Benson, as she 
kissed h^r again*and again, '^ how happy I am to see you once 
more, dnd to see you,* as I trust I do, every way so happy \' 
and she looked round witS complacency on the refined com- 
fort of her room. 

Emmeline 'pressed her mother's band, she could not speak, 
and with difficulty forced a smile. 

"And how well my lord looks," said her father: "thp last 
time I saw him, on your wedding-day you know, Emmy-^ 
Lady Fitzhenry, I mean; beg your ladyship's pardon," said 
he, chuckling, while making her a formal bow in orda** to 
pass off for witf what was in fact the real overflowings of his 
vanity at Aer newly-acquired rank : — *' oulYvsA. 4a^^\\v^ xvvsi^- 
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teenth of August, eighteen hundred and twenty-three, I did 
not like his looks at all. I really was afraid he was not well ; 
Inil I was told it was natural agitation. Now I can't for my 
life conceive why a man is to look red and yellow and ^ me- 
lancholy on the happiest day of his life. I dare say I did not 
when I was married to my good woman there — Eh, Mrs. B.? 
— ^However, now a wholesome country life, and true do- 
mestic English happiness, you know, my Lady Fitzhenry, 
seem to have made quite another man of him." 
Emmeline tried again to smile. 

^'Itwasso good of him," continued Mr. Benson, ^^to press 

us so often to come^-but it was impossible sooner; business 

. mast be attended to— my old saying, you know ; — ;and then 

the kindness of sending his horses for us, although I dare say 

there were plenty to be had at the inn; but still your old 

father liked very much to be brought to Arlingford Hall in a 

manner in triumph, driven by two postilions in the handsome 

old Fitzhenry livery, with the coachman on before to show 

the way, although I suppose the drivers knew it quite well; 

but it did not signify, I liked all that, egad I did — an4 1 am not 

ashamed to own it. And then, thought I, a man sO full of 

pretty attentions to his father-in-law, must make it good 

husband ta my dear girl." ■ ^ 

Luckily a kiss of rapture,^ which he then imprinted on that 
girl's face, saved the necessity of a xeply. » * , * 

By this time, Fitzhenry again made his appearance, apo- 
logizing for his absence under the plea of having had some < 
ofders to give his coachman. 

m 

'* No apology, my lord," said the excellent old citizen, seiz-« 
, «* IDg his hand, which he heartily shook ; ** I consider myself at 
l^'liome here; yon and Emmeline areon^ you know, and it 
' woiild be hard indeed if I did not feel at home in my daugh- 
ter's house." 

Fitzhenry endeavoured to say something in return, but failed, 
^nd, as a retreat from observation, waWiei lo ^'^i Vvcv^o:^* 
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' '* She is a dear, good little girl, this daughter of mine — is 
she not, my lord P '' continued Mr. Benson, patting Emme- 
line^s cheek ; '^ and happiness, and your good care of her, 
have^ given her such a colour, that I declare I think you must 
have already taught her to wear rouge, as your fine ladies 
do." And Mr. Benson laughed heartily, in gaiety of heart, 
at his own wit Alas I poor Emmeline^s colour was the fbished 
crimson of nervous agitation. Again Fitzhenry had recourse 
to looking out of the window at the horses and carriages, 
which luckily had not yet driven off. 

*^ Ay, they are beautiful animals," said Mr. Benson, follow- 
ing him; ''bred here, 1 believe; and then they are so well 
matched. I have been admiring them all the way. Do you 
ever drive them yourself? though now I suppose Emmeline 
has taken the reins into her own hands — Eh, Lady Fitz- 
henry?" 

'' This will never do," thought Emmeline ; her heart sank 
within her, and to put an end to the present trying moment, 
she proposed showing her mother her room : she trusted that 
her father's exuberant spirits would before long vent them- 
selves, 'and at any rate, separately, both she and Fitzhenry 
could better bear such attacks. So leaving her father and 
husband together, she went out of the room with Mrs. Benson. 
The house — her apartment — the view from the windows — 
the attention^ pf^the old house-keeper who, in a rustling silk 
gown, came to make her reverence and offer Jier services, alf 

. delighted the latter. They had much to talk of, aunts, uncles, 
cousins to enquire after, and Emmeline's spirits became more 

^composed. 

At length, it was time to dress for dinner, and EmmeUne 
retired to her own room. But when there, alone, her head 
sank on her hand ; and a shiver of unhappiness (I write only 
to those who have hearts^ and to all such these sensations 
are but too well known) — the cold deserted shiver of unhap- 

jpwe^ crept overber frame — " 0\il mme \s a Wx^ \a\fcV" 
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thought she, 'Uohave eternally a part to act, a secretto con- 
ceal, with one, for one, whose heart is for ever closed to 

me. 

* 

The sight of her father and mother had revived all the affec- 
tions and associations of Emmeline's early youth ; and, disap- 
pointed in alt her dreams of happiness, the mad, the desperate 
thought of confessing her real situation, of leaving Fitzhenry 
and Arlingford for ever, and returning to her parents, crossed 
her mind. But a feeling which every day was gaining ground 
in her heart, almost unknown to herself, made her, the next 
Qiinute, start with horror at the thought ; and, almost terrified 
at the idea of the irretrievable step which in a moment of 
hopeless depression she might have been tempted to take, she 
resolved that she would keep her word with her husband, 
conceal and bear all, and trust to time and heaven. 

Emmeline cooled her burning eyelids, rang for her maid, 
and dressed for dinner. Fitzhenry was perfect in his manner 
and attentions to Mr. and Mrs. Benson. He seemed instinc- 
tively to know how to please the former ; sent for the oldest 
wine out of the cellar for him, filled his snuff-box on purpose, 
bore with his bad jokes, adapted his conversati6ii to him, 
^^dcing him questions — the replies to which perhaps he never 
listened to — but which gave the appearance of seeking infer* 
mation from him ; and, in the gratitude of her heart for all 
this kindness, when she ventured to raise her eyes on her 
husband's handsome manly countenance, smiling in godd- 
natCire on her parents, Emmeline wondered horw the idea of 
leaving him, betraying him, ever could have entered her 
mind ; and she thought that to live with so amiable a being, 
on any terms, would be happiness. 

As soon as the servants had left the dining-room, Mr. Ben- 
son filled his glas^ to a bumper. Emmeline, who observed 
the smile on his face as he deliberately ppured in the wine, 
dreaded what was coming. " I am an old fashioned old man,*' 
said Mr. BeasoUf " and I love all old cusVoms \ «iQ \ xoxx'^V^^ 
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leave to propose a toast — My Lord and Lady Fitzhenp^^ 
said hei bowing to them exultingly, ^^ and may they, as^^ 
may I, see many happy returns of the nineteenth of AugusC:^^' 

Emmeline coloured, and fixed her eyes on the table befos*^ 
her. 

''This is the happiest day of my life, I believe,^ continuo^ 
Mr. Benson, *'not even excepting my own wedding-day; nt^ 
heart had been so long set on seeing my Emmy happily settled 
as your wife; and I must congratulate myself, as well as you ^ 
my Lord, at its having at last come to pass. For you too hav^ 
had it long in your head, or I am much mistaken,*' added Mr« 
Benson, nodding significantly to Lord Fitzhenry* '' Well do 
I remember, when Emmy was not above so high, your callinip 
her your little wife, and saying ydu had a right to kiss her, 
when you took leave of us, on going abroad. I warrant you 
have not forgot that any more than myself.'' 

And in the exuberance of his joy, he again held out his hand 
to his son-in-laWk Emmeline dared not look up to see how 
her husband stood this trial ; her heart beat so violently that 
she felt as if its pulsations must be heard during the dead si- 
lence, which for an instant followed Mr. Benson's speech. 

Lord Fitzhenry was the first to break it ; and, hastily drink-^ 
ing off his glass, as he bowed in return to Mr. Benson, '' You 
will find this wine very good, L think," said he; ''it is some 
which a friend of mine brought me from Madeira, and has 
never been in a wine-merchant's hands." 
. " Yes, indeed, most excellent," replied Mr. Benson, "ahd I 
hope by this time next year I may drink some of it, to the 
health of a little heir to the family." 

On poor Emmeline's cheek, a deadly paleness so rapidly 
succeeded the deep crimson of a minute before,'that it caught 
even Mr. Benson's eye, who, although not /}uick at observing 
such dumb indicatjous of feeling, was sorry to have distressed 
her, though he hardly guessed how he had done so. His 
s/?//'//;S! were elevated by the exuUalion oi ^^ monv^wV., ^ti^\ 
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the ^* excellent wine,^' beyond his usual hilarity — and even 
b^ond his control. 

^'ComeyCome, Emmy," said he, smiling on her — ^'I meant 
no offence; but you know such things often, indeed I may say 
commonly do happen, as people having little boys and little 
giris after they are married; and I hope you may have a little 
bay some of those days, that^s all ;'' and he winked his eye 
facetiously at Lord Fitzhenry. . 

The latter however was, as well as Emmeline, examining 
the pattern of the Chinarplate before him ; so that poor Mr. 
Benson meeting with no encouragement from any one, was 
foreed to change the subject of conversation, and Emmelfne 
soon proposed to her mother to leave the dining-room. 

Mrs. Benson took no notice of what had passed; and Em- 
melme gradually recovered herself, although, on. the gen- 
tlemen joining them, she found it impossible to encounter 
her husband's eyes, and, hastily getting up, she went to the 
pianoforte. At first, her hand trembled, but a feeling of pride 
steadied it ; and on her father asking for one of his old favou- 
rite songs, she complied. 

Fitzhenry gradually approached her, and when she had 
finished singing — ♦*That is very beautiful,'' said he, " You 
have never before indulged me with any music." 

'* No!" replied Mr. Benson,^ that is a great shame, when 

I p^id I don't know what to a Signor — —what do you call 

' him? for teaching her. She can sing you any of your fine 

I bravuras; but a plain English song, for my^money; it is 

worth all yopr Italian airs, for there is some sense, some 

meaning in that ; but, as for your foreign nonsense, one can't 

'understand what the words are about; no one can make 

head or tail of them." * ^ 

Emmeline could not help smiling ; and, looking up, her 

eyes met Fitzhenry's. He too smiled, and smiled so kindly on 

her that, for an instant, she fancied there was aflfection, even 

fondness, in their expression. 
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" Perhaps,'* said he, " you will nevertheless indulge me 
with one of the unmeaning songs Mr. Benson complains of/' 
* Emmeline sang on^ of Rossini's. Fitzhenry sat down by 
the pianoforte opposite to her, his head leaning on his hand; 
and, at first, he looked attentively at her, but when the song 
was over, he seemed so lost in thought as to have totally foi^ot 
the singer. He said nothing; suffered her to leave th^ in- 
strument without making any attempt at detaining her, and 
soon after left the room. 

On his return, he proposed a game at whist; Emmeline 
had early learnt it, to make up her father's party, so a card- 
taUe was rung for. Of course, Mr. and Mrs. Benson were 
to play together, and many cruel things were said about not 
parting husband and wife, &c. But Fitzhenry's behaviour 
that evenipg had been to Emmeline (in spite of his disregard of 
the song he had asked for) an additional draft of love, and 
she bore all most bravely, for she felt it was for him she was 
bearing it; she did not venture to observe him while all this 
was passing, but, by the tone of his voice, he seemed to endure 
these triab with patience and unruffled temper. 

Mr. BensOn and his^ wife won every game, for their adver- 
saries knew little of what was going on, trumping and taking 
each other's tricks with the most perfect mutual indifference. 
But Mr. Benson only exulted .4n his superior play, as chuck- 
ling, %e put his daughter's money into his pocket, and he re- 
tired to bed in high good humour. 

The next morning, after, breakfast, Fitzhenry took Mr. 
Benson to show him the farm, stables, &c. and Emmeline and 
her mother were left together. Mrs. Benson for some time 
fidgetted about, the room, giving dry laconic answers to all 
^Ikmmeline's'observations, which she knew well was a symp- 
tom of her working herself up to say something unusual, and 
she dreaded what it might be. At length, Mrs. Benson came 
up to her daughter, and folding her to her heart, as she 
printed a fond kiss on her forehead, " Well, my dear child," 
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she said, '^ I trust I see you as happy as heart — as even my 
foolish heart can wish ?^' 

^'How can you doubt it?^' answered Emmeline, greatly 
embarrassed by so direct a question. ^' You see how kind, 
how excellent he is^* — and to avoid her mother's anxious gaze, 
she stooped down to caress an old poodle of Fitzhenry's that 
lately established himself in her room. '^ Speak, Tiber,'' 
said she to the dog — '' HavG we not a most kind master?" 

There was a pause, but Mrs. Benson returned to the 
charge. 

" I find you live qmie fashionably^ in separate apartments. 
I must say I think that is a silly new fangled refinement which 
I don't approve of at all, and I hope it is no fancy of yours ?" 

Emmeline coloured deeply. — " Lord Fitzhenry," she re- 
plied, ** had so long lived abroad, was so used to foreign cus- 
toms, that she did not wonder he hked to adopt them at 
home." 

'^ But, Lord Fitzhenry was not a married man abroad, 1 
presume ?" said Mrs. Benson, forcing a laugh. 

Emmeline forced one too, but her lip quivered, tears came 
into her eyes, and again she was obliged to stoop and coax 
the dog. 

^^ By the bye, Emmeline," said Mrs. Benson, after a mo- 
ment's silence, *' Ihave brought you your work-box which you 
left in Harley-street ; I wonder you did not miss it, for I 
suppose you have a good deal of time to yourself now, and 
are more alone than you used to be with us?'^« 

'' All women must be a good deal alone when they leave 
home," replied Emmeline, with as steady a voice as she could 
command, — " for the occupations and amusements of men 
are so different, particularly in the couiltry." "^ 

"Then you are chiefly by yourself," said Mrs. Benson, 
hastily, as if catching at the confession, as something she was 
seeking for. 
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'< Oh dear no, I go out rid'iDg with some of the gentlemen 
nearly every day." 

" Oh, you do, do you ?" said Mrs. Bei^son, " and Lord 
Filzhenry, does he go too ?" 

" Yes, generally." 

'* I thought he had not," said Mrs. Benson rather vacantly, 
and appearing to be engaged in some ruminations of her 
own. • * 

Emmeline took advantage. of the momentary pause that 
followed, to start a new subject of conversation. She trusted, 
that when her mother saw how perfectly good humoured and 
indulgent Lord Fitzhenry was to her, in all things allowing 
her to be her own mistress, as w^ as mistress of his house, 
that the doubts and suspicions which she saw had been raised 
iu her mi^d, either by her own observations, or her maid's 
gossipping reportSj would subside. For, as Emmeline sus- 
pected, this conversation had, in fact, been brought on by 
some stories which Mrs. Benson had already heard. Her 
maid and Emmeline's were old acquaintance ; and what maid 
or mistress can help talking over her neighbour's affairs? 
The truth was, that Mrs. Brown, the old housekeeper, and 
Susan, Emmeline's maid (now promoted to Mrs. Jenkins), 
h^d already quarreled; for the latter soon began to throw 
out hints, which Mrs. Brown, thinking herself bound to stand 
up for her master, resented violently ; so that by the time 
Mrs. Benson arrived, Mrs. Jenkins and Mrs. Brown were open 
enemies ; and^he former lost no time in securing on her side 
her old companion Warren — Mrs. Benson's maid. 

As soon, therefore, as they had swallowed their tea, at 
which solemn and important ceremony Mrs. Brown had pre- 
sided in all the pomp of housekeeper civility, tho two friends 
retired; and while Mrs. Benson's clothes were arranged in 
the drawers by the maid, Jenkins, with many a sigh over 
poor Miss Emmeline, and many an exaggeration, gave an ac- 
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-count of the dreadful way in which Lord and Lady Fttzhenry 
lived together, and of my Lord's shameful neglect of her. 
*^ In short," she ended with saying, *^ things are come to 
such a pitch, that Mrs. Brown and I are scarce on speaking 
terms, an^ I am, as you see, very distant even with Mr. 
Reynolds. People must see what they does see, except those 
people who wo'nt see, and I am quite resolved on one thing 
— which is, to be as uppish as possible both with Mrs. Brown 
and Mr. Reynolds till I see my lord behave better to my lady. 
I am but a servant, certainly ; but I can't, for all that, help 
thinking it a very strange thing the way they go on." 

*^ And what does Mrs. Brown say to this P" enquired her 
auditor. « 

'' Oh she says, forsooth, that it is all my vulgar notions, 
and because I have not been used to quality." 

^^ Quality, indeed I" echoed her friend. *' Fine airs, upon 
my word. Miss Emmeline was as good as Lord Fitzhenry 
any day in the year, I am sure. I should like to know who 
bad the most money, and the best of the bargain P Poor thing! 
she is much changed ; and when she said to me, ' How do 
you do, Warren P' I could plainly see that all was not right 
between her and Lord Fitzhenry. You know I was always 
against the match." 

The conversation was here interrupted by the entrance of 
Mrs. Brown, who came to enquire whether any thing was 
wanted in the rooms. 

" Nothing, ma'am, thank you," said Warren dryly, endea- 
vouring to throw into her manner that dignity which Jenkins 
smdrshe was determined to keep up till Lord Fitzhenry was 
a better husband, and which Warren, as her sworn ally, 
thought it right to adopt also. And then pretending to be 
busily occupied, she took^io notice of Mrs. Brown, Warren's 
behaviour was so different froin what it had been when they 
had parted at the tea-table, that the cousecv^ei\\.W\Viwy%^^«<^^'^ 
guessed directly to whose inlluence V\ie eWw^^ ^^^ or^X^^ 
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She said nothing; but setlling the shawl that was pinned on 
her shoulders, and casting an angry glatace at Jenkins, she 
bustled out of the room, saying, she would send the house- 
maid to attend upon them ; and resolving to be revenged on 
the two friends. 

•'You have aflronted Mrs. Brown finely," said Jenkins, 
as soon as she had, with somewhat of a jirk, closed the door 
after her ; •• but I am glad of it, for really that is (he only way 
to mend matters, and I feel it my duty to my lady, to quarrel 
in a manner with Mrs. Brown ; though, as far as I am myself 
concerned, I am, as you know, the most good naturedest of 
people, and willing to live in peace and harmony with every 
one." 

" Th^t ycu arc," replied Mrs. Warden; for, at that mo- 
ment, she thought it good policy to forget, as well as Mrs. 
Jenkins did, the many regular pitched battles they had fought, 
when the latter was «ii>4ple Susan, and nominally under 
War 7en's controul. 

Theresult of this converFation was a mysterious and sor- 
rowful expression on Warren's countenance when she attend- 
ed her lady, Mrs. Benson, at bed-time ; and a significantly 
melancholy tone of voice when she said, •• I hope you find 
Lady Fitzhenry pretty well, ma'am ?" 

•• Quite well," said Mrs. Benson. •• She has not been 
ill that I know of. Susan does not say she has been unwell, 
does she?" 

•' Oh no; Mrs. Jenkins says her ladyship's health is won- 
derfully good, considering," replied Warren. 

•• Considering what?^^ said Mrs. Benson, turning quickly 
round and looking her in the face, •• What do you mean by 
considering?'*'* 

" / mean? dear me, how should / mean any thing?" 

•• Why, you speak as if you did mean something; and I 
iesjre if you know any thing about Emmeline's health, that 
you will tell me. " 
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^^ La ma'am I there i$ nothing the matter with Miss Em~ 
meline as I know of, only I thought perhaps she might not 
be so lively-like as she used tq be, living so much alone." 

^^ What do you mean by alone? I suppose Lord and Lady 
Fitzhenry are as much together as other married people are P 
i donH expect he sits all day at home with her, any more than 
Mr. Benson does with me." 

" I believe you will find it is very different from you and 
my master," said Warren, with a significant sigh. 

" What can you mean by all this ?" said Mrs. Benson, 
alarmed. 

'' Why, I mean, ma'am, that Miss Emmeline (Lady Fitz- 
henry, that is to say), is always alone." 

" Always alone?" rejpeated Mrs. Benson; " really Warren, 
I don't know what you would be at— and T donU believe you 
know yourself." 

" Yes, ma'am," said Warren, bridling up ; " and I only 
say what I know to be true. Lord Fitzhenry sleeps in his 
own room alone all night, and Lady Fitzhenry sits in her 
room alone all day; and, if that is living like a married pair, 
I don't know what a married pair is." 

^^ Who tells you all this nonsense?" said Mrs. Benson, an- 
grily, and yet wishing to hear more. 

^' Why, Mrs. Jenkins, to be sure, ma'am. She says, that 
my lord quarrelled with my lady on their very wedding-day 
— for that she herself heard high words between them, and 
doors shut in a passion-like— <-and .ever since that terrible 
scene — which Jenkins can swear to — they have continued to 
live|n this strange way. For my part, I don't think if I was 
Mrs. Jenkins I would remain in so unpleasant a family, al- 
though to be sure all is in very high style, and the house- 
keeper's room as good as many ladies' drawing-rooms, with a 
nice Turkey carpet; but still all can't be right. However, I 
should be sorry to tell tales and make mischief; but you know, 
ma'am, you force me to speak, olhetVvse V ^m ^>\\^\^^^^^^ 
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hav^ held my tongue about it all to my dying day, for I 
am sure I would not for all the worM; make you uneasy, 
ma^am.^' 

" Well, I desire you will hold your tongue to every body 
else,^' said Mrs. Benson gravely, ^^ and bid Susan come to nae 
to-morrow morning." • * 

Susan told her story, heightening the picture as much as 
she could; and, after all this, it will not foe wondered at that 
Mfs. Benson endeavoured to discover the truth from Emme- 
line. Her answers, her praises of Fitzhenry, staggered her ; 
and as Emmeline had anticipated, the appearance of perfect 
good humour on the part of her husband, often even of 
gallant attention towards her, made Mrs. Benson think the 
whole was no more than the common gossip of servants; 
and, at any rate, she had too much good sense to endeavour 
to pry into matrimonial secrets and arrangements, which her 
daughter did not seem to wish to have noticed ; so, resolving 
to be very watchful, she said no more. * 

A day or two after, several of the neighbours, who had 
been invited, came tp Arlingford. Mr. and Mrs. Benson were 
of cours0 delighted on seeing the deference and court paid to 
their daughter ; and the bustle occasioned by the visitors, the 
driving about in the morning, viewing the country, and re- 
turning visits occupied Mrs. Benson's time, if not her thoughts, 
so entirely, that she and Emmeline, being seldom alone 
together, the latter was ifpared any more distressing conver- 
sations. ' 

At the end of about a week, Mr. Benson received letters 
which obliged him to return immediatlily to to'wn on 'some 
mercantile business. ^' But,^ said he, casting a doubtful, en- 
quiring look on Lord Fitzhenry, " I need not carry oflF my 
good lady wife, if you will give her house-room a little 
longer, 'and I can perhaps return for her; or, at any rate, I 
think I may by this time trust her to travel alone, whatever 
Qtber husbands maiy^^ — winking bis eye alEuimeVwve. 
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Lord FUzhenry directly expressed great pleasure in Mvs, 
Benson prolonging her visit, and then, after a moment's pause, 
added, *' Indeed it will be particularly kind to Lady Fitzhenry 
if she will, for I myself shall be obliged to leav^e home in a 
da^y or two." 

Einnieline g^ve a start, and involuntarily looked up to- 
wards her husband. For cm instant their eyes met ; but as if 
by mutual consent, both were instantly withdrawn. *' He 
catches at the first opportunity to leave me,'' thought s|}ie. 
'^ Glad his penance is over." 

Whitherhe was going, Fitzhenry never said, andElmmeline 
dared not ask; indeed, she hardly knew whether, during -his 
absence, he would expect her to write to him ; and therefore, 
if even under that pretext she could venture to enquire. 

On the day settled for his departure, when the carriage 
was ready at the door, he came into the drawing-room to 
take leave. Mrs. Benson was there with Emmeline. 

*^ If there come any letters for me," said he, *' I have de- 
sired Re^ynolds to send them to the house in town, and I 
shall leave word there to have them forwarded." Still he 
said nothing about her writing to him. He staid some time 
in the room, seemingly uncertain what to door say, or how to 
take leave of her. At length, apparently summoning courage 
for a disagreeable effort, he walked hastily up to Mrs. Ben- 
son, shook hands with her, came up to Emmeline an^ did the 
samCi adding, in rather a low voiccTj '' I shall be glad to hear 
from you ;" and, not waiting for any answer, he hurried out 
of the room. ^ 

It was the first time then* hands had ever met since that 
mornipg after their marriage, when she had herself offered 
hers jto Fitzhenry in token of forgiveness and goodwill. 
SiQce then, now nearly two months past, her sentiments 
towards him had taken a totally different character; her face 
blushed crimson; but he, whose slightest lQucViViaA\.^>a&\)ei^'>SwVr 
ed to her heart, and had power lo riva^ V\iVi\.W\>^^^ ^\fta!^ 
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before the " eloquent blood" had reached her cheek, was al- 
ready gone. 

From the window she sadly saw him drive off; whither 
and to whom he was going, she could not doubt. 

Several days passed, and she heard nothing from him; at 
last, a letter, franked Fitzhenry, was put into her hands; she 
opened it hastily — her heart beating with emotion — but it 
merely enclosed a printed one from some trades-person in 
London, applying for her custom. In a fit of vexation, al- 
most of anger, she ^as nearly throwing the whole into the 
fire, when some writing on one of the flaps of the cover 
caugbt her attention, and she found these words. 

*•' The longer Mrs. Benson can stay with you the better; I 
believe I shall not be home for a fortnight. Should she not 
be able to remain, perhaps you had better go and pay youK* 
father a visit ; and I will let you know when I am likely to be 
at Arlingford again; but now, and always, do whatever you 
yourself like best. I hope soon to hear you are well. 

" Yours, 

" Fitzhenry." 

" So you have got a letter from your husband," said Mrs. 
Benson; '' and a fine thick packet. I hope he is well?" 

'' Quiie well," said Emmeline, sadly. 

" What news does he^give? what has he been about?" 

" News ?" repeated Emmeline, absently — 

" Yes ; I mean— what does he say ?" 

" Say ? oh, nothing." 

^^ What ! nothing in all that quantity of paper and writing? 
Lord, child ! you are quite in a dream" — and Mrs. Benson 
took off her spectacles, and her eyes from the newspaper she 
was reading, and fixed them attentively on her daughter. 
Th'}s roused her from her reverie, and suddenly recollecting 
herself, she said, " Oh yes, I forget-, he sa^s, \ve <ia\i!\. ^om^ 



—^ 
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home yet, and we had better go to Charlton to my father tilt 
his return." 

" Well, I think that will be a very good plan," said Mrs. 
Benson : '' some business, I suppose, detains him." 

*' I si/ppose so," echoed Emmeline. 

Mrs. Benson still kept her eyes fixed on Emmeline, and 
both remained for some time in silence and abstraction. Again 
all her former doubts and suspicions returned to her mind ; 
and when she looked on her absent, dejected daughter, who 
still sat gazing on the letter in her hand, she almost resolved 
to speak to her, and force herself into her confidence. But 
though with little of the outward refinement ,of th^ world, 
Mrs. Benson had great delicacy of feeling, as well as excellent^ 
sense : she* felt that when she was not c|l|ed upon to give ad- 
vice, or. to reprehend what was wrong, she had no business 
to interfere between her daughter and her husband ; and in- 
deed, here, what could she say P Emmeline was certainly 
changed ; she was no longer the gay, light-hearted being she 
used to be, but apparently her husband behaved perfectly 
well to her; at least nothing had ever passed, that Mrs. Ben- 
son could have named as a proof of nnkindness ; and as for 
Emmeline, she was to htm gentleness — acquiescence itself ; 
but still, Mrs. Benson could not help feeling that all was not 
right, although she could not perhaps have given any positive 
reason for her suspicions. How she longed to bid her confide 
to her every feeling, every care of her heart, as in days of 
yore, when she hushed her young sorrows to rest on her ' 
bosom, and kissed away her childish tears! But when a 
mother resigns her darling child to him who is to be the 
arbiter of her future destiny, she loses, in a great measure, 
that dear prerogative of affection. Mrs. Benson, feeling this, 
wisely forbore ; and tff next day, without any thing more 
passing between them on the subject, they set off together for 
Charlton, where Mr. Benson had, sitkce Lai4^ ^\Vi3aRxsx^'^ 
marriage, chiefly resided. 
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When there, Emmelioe wrote to her husbanc). There is 
sometbing so private, so sacred, in a fetter — we cap, in writ- 
ing, express so much, which, either itom shyness, or emotion^ 
we cannot bring ourselves to ss^y by word of mouth, that Em- 
meline longed to give way to her inclinatioos, and pour out 
on the paper her feelings towards him; but she felt that the 
utterance of on^ word which could iu any w^y be interpreted 
into au illusion to her painful situation, would be breaking 
her agreement; aud she merely told him of her journey and 
her safe arrival ; iglad of having even such uninteresting sub- 
jects to treat of, ^nd that to Fit^shenryl to Whom she could 
hftve written volpmes! 

. In about ten days she got an answer ; i( had no date (his 
letters to *her never had beyond the post town on the frank). 
In it, he 'named the day for hi3 return to Arlingford. Two 
days prcvions to it, notwithstanding Mrs. Benson's remon- 
strances, and her father's railleries, Emmeline would return' 
home. '^ He might possibly arrive," she thought to her- 
self ; ^^ sometbing might bring him bade before the day he had 
fised upon, and she was resolved on departure*" 

But, exactly the contrary happened from what she had an- 
ticipiated ; that day passc;^ in anxious but vain expectation ;, 
and the nexf — and the ne^it. At length, on the fourth, Rey- 
nolds, with a conntenance e^ressive of the share he had taken 
in (be di^appoinlment, put a letter into her band, with the 
welHinown, wpll^beloved signature of Fitehenry. And it 
did Wt9 ihi» time, mmAy ^nolose a printed petition, but was 
from luoiarif. He snid in iit« that the unespeoted arrival of 
his {mod Mr. ReUiaM (tlie minister at Viemia), had detained 
him m town^ as be h^d waited ti)l be eould aceompaay him to 
Arlingford, wJUusb he now hoped jhe should be abl^ to do in a 
couple of days. Mr. Moore, his fornffi* travelling companion, 
would also come with him) and they would soon be followed 
hy h)s consin, Lady Savilie, her hu^and, and sister. Em- 
laeline bad just seen Lady Saville, wken sVie Wiiij^A ^Nvi\V. 
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of form to the Benson family, on the match being declared ;. 
and on the wedding-day she was present at the ceremony. 



CHAPTER V. 



As t'other day my hand he seized. 
My blood with thrilUiig motion flew : 
Trembling all o^er, like one ill pleased, 
Perhaps 1 from his hold withdrew. 
'T was Xear alone— he read me wrong— 
Had he retained my hand, ere long 
He had Telt its pressure too. 

• Gay. 



Two tedious solitary days were still to be passed before 
^Emmi^e expected FiCzhenry at Arlingford. Being ^eeiu*e 
that she had the bouse all to herself, she felt a strong inclina- 
tion (o go into his i^oom, which die had never yet entered. It 
would be, she thought, the next best thing to seeing himself. 
Treading softly, as if fearful he might hear her, she put her 
hand on the lock — looked round to see if she was observed, 
and then hastily turned it. The door was locked. 

The noise she made broyghta faouae>maid out of an ad- 
jckining room. — '^ The door is locked, my lady : when my lord 
went away, he desired the housekeeper to keep the key, tmt 
I wttU step !lo Mcs. Brown and fi^ch il, if your ladyship wants 
any thing.'' 

^ Oh no, it is of no oonsequenee," said Emmeline, odlour- 
4ng deeply, as if detected in some crime. 

Entmriine was the most singlerhearted of beings. She had 
not sufficient presence i^|[nind to think of any excuse for wish- 
ing to go into her husband's ft)om; ^nd "^^ a feeling of awk- 
wardness, almost of shame, siic re^rned 4o her own. Disap- 
poiatei, md dfe|pirited, she knew n©t'wVi^\.VCi\\a\!L\'^% wA^Wl 
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the first time ia her life, felt it impossible to occupy hersel|^; 
the day appeared endless, and her time an insupportable 
w eight. «As she wandered about her own room, her eyes fell 
on a petition she had had from a poor man residing on the 
estate, whose house and mill had been nearly destroyed by 
(Ire. He lived' a few miles off, and Emmeline determined to 
enquire of Reynolds about him, and, glad to have found an 
object, to ride to his abode in order to see what could be done 
for the family — rather ashamed of herself for having allowed 
her mind to be so entirely engrossed by one subject, that she 
had legally forgotten this petition which she had received 
while at Charlton. 

Emmeline went into the dining-room and summoned Rey- 
nolds. In this room hung a picture of Fitzhenry, painted at 
the time of his leaving school, when a boy about sixteen. It 
was much less handsome than he now was; his character 
was not then, as now, marked on his countenance, giving it 
that look of manly openness, and yet of feeling, for which it 
^as so remarkable; but (as the eyes looking out of the pic- 
ture seemed to smile on the beholder), it was so agreeable id 
Emmeline to gaze on it, that, lost in thought, she forgot en- 
tirely what brought her there. How long she had remained, 
she knew not, but on turning round she saw Reynolds in the 
. room quietly waiting her orders^ 

'' Did you ring, my lady,'^ said the old man, with a bene- 
volent smile. 

'' Oh yes,'' said Emoieline, rather embarrassed. '' But at 
this moment I have forgotten ." 

^* Ah, many a time bave I forgot myself looking at that 
picture," answered Reynolds. '' It was considered an exr 
cellent likeness when it was done ; it was just when we left 
Eton." 41 

" Why, were you there with^ord Fitzhenry ?" 

^^ Oh yes ! my lady, I have been with my Lord ever since 
he was seven years old ; Lord Arlinglotd dv4 wolXAifc VoWn^ 
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nursery-matds about him, so I had the entire charge of him — 
went yNiih him to school, to Oxford, and then abroad; so no 
wonder I love him, I may say as mj^ son. I hope no offence,^' 
added he, tears starting into his eyes. 

" What, you were abroad with him?" said Emmeline, 
hastily catching at the word ; why she dtd not know, except 
that it seemed always as if that word contained the history of 
her husband's life and affections* 

*' Yes, my lady, I was in Italy and at Vienna with him. I 
was three years abroad, and then, when he returned again to 
Italy .... (he paused) — I felt I was too old to bi^pn again; 
I thought some younger servant would suit my lord better, 
and I begged leave to come home; and though certainly it was 
not my place, yet I tried hard to persuade my lord to come 
home too; for 1 own I thought little good would come of 
living so much out of one's dwn country — people get a iove 
for rambling) never can settle, and learn bad foreign 
ways — — ." 

And again he stopped short, as if he feared he might already 
have said too much. Emmeline longed to hear more, 'and yet 
she also thought perhaps she had allowed him to go too far; 
and making no comment on what he had said, she hastily 
ejaculated—" Oh ! I remember now what I rang for. I want 
to know where that man of the name of Rawlins now lives, 
who wrote me this petition, and if you know any thing about 
him, and what can be done for him." 

" Rawlins, whose mill was burnt P Oh yes I my lady, I 
know him very welt, but all that is settled. My lord, to 
whom be also applied, wrote to me to find him employment, 
and to give him and his family, for the present, a cottage that 
chanced to be vacant; and he also desired me to give the wife 
some allowance weekly tiH they had a little recovered them- 
selves, and till he could see ^hat more could be done for 
them, for they are honest industrious peo^le^ and m.^ locd v& 
so good, I have bis letter somew\iete aSaiwV \!cvft^'^ ^wv^ 
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ladyship would like to see it,'' added Reynolds, searchiog ia 
a large pocket-book, in which among heaps of bills and papers 
he at last found it, and ga^e it to Emmeline. 

Her heart overflowed towards her husband. '' How good I 
how kind he is !'' thought she, and she almost added, ^^ kind to 
every one but me." 

The letter said nothing more than what Reynolds had re- 
peated ; but still, even to see his handwriting was agreeable. 
She was just going to return it to him, when on the othei* side 
of the page, a postcript and her own name caugtft^her eye, 
and ^ith a beating heart, she continued : — *'' 

^* I hope you have attended to tlHMe alterations ip the green- 
house which Lady Fitzhenry wished to have made — aiid desire 
the groom to exercise her horse properly for her before her 
return, for when I last rode him he was much too ^irited/' 

Emmdine read and re-read these few words expressive of 
care and thought for her, till she exaggerated their meaning 
far beyond their original import, and on them buik many a 
visionary castle of future happiness. She mounted her horse, 
and many cm additional carei^ and kind word she addressed 
to the animal, now that it was connected in her mind with 
Fitzhenry, and with the first expression of interest about her- 
self that had ever escaped him. She found the Rawlins fa- 
mily overflowing with gratitude, and offering up prayers for 
her liusband, in which it cannot be doubted she most heartily 
joined. • 

Buoyed up by aH these exhilarating feelings, she had almost 
forgotten her real situation, and the terms on which she and 
this beloved Fitzhenry lived ; and in these flattering dreams, 
the two intervening days quickly passed, and that on which 
ishe was lo expect him at last arrived^ The whole of the 
morning was fipent in restless anticipations of happiness, pic- 
turing to herself their meeting, fancying what he would say to 
her, how he would look at her, tiH she actually heard his 
carnage drive up to iiie door. W\t\i a beaWtv^^v^atl ^aa ^^nn 



^^^ 
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to the window, and her delighted eye caught the first glance 
of the face she loved. 

Hi$ two friends wereVlth hiin, aiM all three entered the 
room together. Emmeline was so overjoyed ajt seeing him 
again after a month^s separation — (a century in love's cal- 
culation of time), that fearful of expressing too much, she 
remained as if speii-bound in her place. Fitzhenry came up 
to her^ tmt his manner was, if possible, more cold, more em- 
barrassed than ever. How unlike the meeting that she had 
indulged herself in meting over and over in her own mind I ^ 
He introduced his two eompanions to her. Mr. Pelham had« 
one of those calm but expressive countenances which directly 
obtains our interest; and when he hdd out his hand to Em- 
meline, claiming lite friendship of his friend's wife, the interest 
seemed reciprocal. Indeed, his look of anxious curiosity when 
presented to her, would have been embarrassing, had not his 
manner been marked wil^ a peculiar appearance of kindness . 

Very different was the impression made on Emmeline by 
Mr. Moore. Although he looked clever and lively, she shrunk 
at once from him ; the glance of his eye had something pe- 
netrating and satirical which, she dreaded. Witiv a pure 
guileless heart, and an unreproving conscience, poor Em- 
meline could ndt help fearing a quick observer of feelings in 
all the little daily occurrences of life. 

The rest of the party that Fitzhenry had announced followed 
the day after. Lady Saville was what might be called agree- 
able in society, although more from possessing the polish and 
easy manner of the world,, than from atry decided talents or 
accomplishments. At first, she and her sister had, with the 
true impertinence of fine ladies, settled between them, that 
Emmeline could only be fit to lau^ at; and they anticipated 
no little amusement in quizzing the baniker^s daughter. But 
when they found her, as even they were themselves obliged 
to allow, quite on a par with themselves, 1perfectmmwvawc%^ 
and in fad possessing the outward gooJi >ot^^^xci% ^^ '^^ 
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world, although free from that falsehood and selfishness which 
so often destroys its charm, they changed their tone, and re- 
solved they would patronize her, declaring, '' she was quite a 
person to be brought forward.'^ And they soon found real 
pleasure in her society and conversation. 

Some of the county neighbours, with whom Lady Saville 
was previously acquainted, joined the party, and the house 
was quite full. ^This Emmeline plainly saw was now Fitz-' 
henry's, plan of life when forced to be at Arlingford; and she 

. was compelled with k sigh to own it was the best for them 
both; for in so*numerous a society of course they were ne- 
cessarily apart, and any coldness was little remarked. She 
could not help being aware that the distance between them, 
and the awkwardness of their manner, had rather increased 
than worn off. And could it be otherwise? ,T wo people no 
way connected can live under the same roof mutually cold and 
careless, and still be perfectly good friend^;, for the one will 
think so little about the other, that, when thrown together by 
chance, their manners will wear the ease of indifference. . But 
between Fitzhenry and Emmeline, this was impossible. Both 
entirely engrossed by one feeling, which was to be concealed 
from the other, they had no point de reunionj no neutral 
ground on which to meet; and the more poor Emmeline's 
affections became engaged, the more — and she felt conscious 
of it lierself — the more timid and cold her manner grew 
towards her husband, and that of course reacted on Fitz- 
henry's. He evidently too was now much out of spirits, and 
looked ill. Mr. Moore's gaiety seemed too much for him; he 
rallied him too much on his gravity, and on his lately ac- 
quired married importance, as he called it, appearing to Em* 
meline purposely to take pleasure in tormenting him. 

Mr. Pelham seemed the friend he preferred, and yet, after 
their hieing long together, Fitzhenry always appeared more 
than usually abstracted and dejected. Mr. Pelham too was 

the person who seemed to pay the most aUetvUou^ and to take 
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the greatest interest in herself. She fancied, indeed; that he 
^^atched them both ; but it was always with such a kind, com- 
passionate, benignant look^ that she did not, as with Mr. 
Moore, shrink from his scrutiny. 

The winter was now far advanced; huuting and shooting 
kept the gentlemen almost entirely out of doors, and Emme- 
line and her female companions were generally all the morning 
left to themselves. One rainy day, on which it was impos- 
sible for them to leave the house, and when Lady Saville had 
run through or yawned over every novel and review in the ^ 
drawing- room, she proposed, for the sake of exercise, to go 
all over the house. '4 have never yet even been admitted 
-into your sanctum sanctorum. Lady Fitzhenry, pray let me 

" Oh ! jway do," echoed a young lady, starting up from a 
iab\e at which she had been seated the whole morning, with 
most laudable industry engaged in working a purse, and en- 
deavouring to make a heai*ts-ease out of invisible blue and 
yellow beads. '*Do let us go; it will get us through this dull 
morning so nicely; and really without Mr. Moore and the 
battledoor and shuttlecock, one don^t know what (o do with 
oneself." 

Emmeline, always wishing to be obliging, led the way to 
her apartment. 

** How comfortable ! how [Mretty !" all exclaimed. " Did you 
lit up this room yourself?" enquired Lady Saville. Emmeline 
answered, that she found it as it was when she first came to 
Arlingford. " What a delightful, gallant husband !** said Lady 
Saville. "Now that was his foreign education; all men 
should be sent abroad before they marry, to be properly 
drilled; it improves them wonderfully." Poor Emmeline 
could not quite assent to this observation. 

*' Ob! dear, dear Lady Fitzhenry! " said the purse- making 
young lady (by name Miss Selina Danvers), flying up to her 
and seizing her band with ecstatic (oxidwe^^^ '* V Wn^ vji\^ 
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greatest possible favour to ask of you ; pray, pray grant it — ^if 
is to let me see your wedding-dress ; I shall be more obliged 
to you than I can express.'* 

^' There is nothing remai'kable to see,*' said Emmeline, 
coldly, not feeling the smallest wish to behold, or have dis- 
cussed, what brought back so painfully to her mind the day on 
which she wore it. 

. ^'That is really being very modesty" said Lady Saville, 
'' for it was beautiful, and, moreover, you looked remarkably 
j>relty in it ; and I own I was rather provoked at my worthy 
cousin Fitzhenry's excessive stupidity or bashMness, for I 
don't think he ever looked at you. I never saw a man appear so 
completely stupified, and put out as he was at hid marriage; 
and when I wished him joy, he stared, and looked as 
silly and sheepish as possible. Love certainly had upon him 
the direct contrary effect from what it had on Cymon." 

" Dear, how odd !" exclaimed Miss Danvers. " But jvho is 
Mr. Cymon, and what did it do to him P Now don't laugh at 
me so, one can't know every body, and I don't go every year 
to London as you do." 

This new scent about Cymon, however, could not put the 
wedding finery out of Selina's head, and she teazed poor Em- 
meline till she obtained from her a reluctant consent that her 
maid and the gown should be rung for; and soon the whole 
paraphernalia was exhibited with pride and pomp by Mrs. 
Jenkins. 

Miss Selina went into ecstasies at each separate flower and 
flounce, and putting the veil over her head, she flew to the 
glass to look at herself. ^'What a beauty it is!" she ex- 
claimed. '^ Dear, how^l should like to he married! one looks 
so interesting in aiaKn^egpwn and veil. Lady Fitzhenry, were 
you very much frightenied at the ceremony? did you cry? For 
my part, I don't |hink I should be able to keep my countenance 
for laughing." 

'*At whatP" demanded Lady Seville. 
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*^0h! I donU know at what, in particular; but I think it 
^^vould be so odd for me to be married.'' 

«' Wby should it be more odd to you than any one else ?'* 
:x?ejoined Lady Saville. 

"Ohl I ean't tell, only because I think it would be so droll 

— but I should like it of all things — and then the new chaise- 

SDd-four, and the favours, anddrivingoif in such a bustle, and 

^11 the people in the street staring at one; and one's wedding- 

Ting, and one's new name ; it would all be so charming. If I 

was you. Lady Fitzhenry, I think I should have rung the bell 

the minute I was married, to have had the pleasure of hearing 

the servant say, ' Yes^ my LadyJ* Oh ! I have another great 

favour to ask," continued Miss Selina, who had by -this time 

satisfied her curiosity about the gown and veil ; '^ do let me 

see your picture of Lord Fitzhenry." 

Emmeline assured her she had none to show her. 

'>NoP Dear, how odd! I thought when people were mar- 
ried, they had always their picture painted in miniature as a 
thing of course, and I had even settled beforehand how ours 
should be done — I all in clouds and thin drapery by Mrs. Mee, 
you know, and he in armour." 

'^ And who is the he whose costume you have already fixed 
upon?" enquired Lady Saville. 

'^ Oh 1 1 don't know ; whoever I may chance to marry. But , 
Lady Fitzhenry, how did it happen that you had no minia- 
ture* done? for yours was a regular marriage, was it not? 
Every body delighted, and jewels and plate, and all that sort 
. of thing; and then Lord Fitzhenry is so handsome. Lady 
Saville, don't you think Lord Fitzhenry is the most beautiful 
man you ever saw, find the most agreeable P" 

" Why I don't know how far I may venture to answer that 
question. What would Sir George say ?" replied Lady Sa- 
ville, laughing. 

"Oh! Sir George is very tall and good looking too, and 
di!«sses himself very well; but still he do^s wft^ y^V. wsl \\\^ 
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neckcloth near so well as Lord Fitzhedry ; and after all, the- 
neckcloth is the principal thing in a tnan, andXady Fitzhenry^ 
is certainly the most fortunate of people ; hut she takes her 
good luck very quietly, I must say — not even to have talked 
of her wedding gown I was it not strange ?'' 

By this time every thing was thoroughlyadmired, examined, 
and descanted upon in Emmeline's room, and many a ques-' 
tion put to her, which she found rather difficult to answer. 

"Well, where do we proceed to next ?" said Lady Saville, 
going out into the gallery. " What room is this ?'* pointing to 
Ernest's. 

" Oh I that is Lord Fitzhenry's,'' answered Emmeline has- 
tily ; "we had better not go there/' 

"Why not?" enquired Lady Saville. 

" He may be engaged with business," replied Emmeline, 
conscious she was colouring. 

"Engaged? why you know he is out hunting twenty miles 
off; but at any rate, we may knock and demand admission." 
And she knocked at the door. No sound was to be heard, 
and she turned the lock. "" Why I really believe, Lady Fitz- 
henry," continued she, "you are afraid of going in, for fear of 
finding alt my worthy cousin's former chires amies hanging 
round the room on pegs, like Blue-beard's wives." 

At this sally. Miss Danvers laughed violently. " I am dying 
to go in. — Dear Lady Saville, pray, pray open the door; I am 
sure we shall find something odd." 

Emmeline could think of no further reason to give for not 
entering; and, in truth, felt rather glad of the opportunity so 
forced upon her to visit that room where Fitzhenry had 
passed and still passed so many hours otjns life. A person's 
apartment is certainly the next best thing to their society, and 
even ranks in the gratification of our feelings before a letter; 
we seem' to be admitted into all their occupations, even into 
their very thoughts. Then the little things belonging to them 
scattered about identify them so much to us. Every one must 
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Lmave experienced this when going into the room that has been 
inhabited by some dear friend immediately aftei: therr depar- 
ture; the pens they have used still lying wet on the table, the 
books they had been reading— a glove, or handkerchief for- 
gotten, tlow strongly do such trifles sometimes affect us, and 
give us a deceitful feeling of their presence! 

Lady Saville had opened the door into Fitzhenry^s room, 

and Emmeline had gone ia with the rest, whea luckily, after 

IMiss Selina had expressed her astonishment at Lord Fitz* 

lienry's sleeping in the little couch bed, and bad enquired of 

Lady $aville whether it wa3 not very droll — a book of French 

caricatures attr^acted and fixed thp attention of the whole 

party, and Emmeline was thus left at liberty to bH>k at every 

thing in the room, and indulge in her own reflociions. 

There was the table at which he wrote, the chair on which 
he sat, and she placed herself in it. On the table, among a 
copfusion of parliamentary papers, pamphlets, bills, &c. was 
a volume of Petrarch, lying open, as if lately read, and by it 
the cover of a letter recently torn ^pen. It was directed to 
Fitzhenjry, and \n a woiaan^s hand* On the seal, were the 
words — '' Tout ou ri^^'— words that said volumes to poor 
EmmeUne^s heart. She tried to make out the post- mark, 
but it was so blotted over that she could only decypher the 
date, which convinced her it had been that very day received I 
With a sort of shudder she threw it down again, and, getting 
up from her seat, her eye was atti^acted by two drawings that 
hung over the chimney-piece — they were evidently views in 
Italy and Greece. In both these^ were the same two figures : 
*l^elow one of the drawings, these lines from Lord Byron were 
written :— 



** Sweet Florence ! those were pleasant times 
When worlds were staked for ladies eyes. 
Had hards as many realms as rhymes, 
Thy charms might raise new Authonies. 
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^ Though fate forbids guch things to be, 
Yet, by thine eyes and ringlets curled, 
I cannot lose a world for thee, 
But would not lose thee for a world r^ 

Beneath the other drawing, was a Greek inscription* 
They were slight sketches, and the figures were small; 
one of them had an air of Fitehenry not to be mistaken 
by her who knew his every look and gesture. The other 
was a female figure. Emmeline's eyes were rivetted on 
the drawings; she could not doubt who, and what they 
represented; some days of peculiar enjoyment, some ten- 
der moments were thus recalled^ and poor Emmeline^s 
spirit groaned within her. 

On the mantle-piece, lay Fitzhenry^s pencil-case, poc- 
ket-book, and several . of those sort of trifles that seem 
so intimately connected with the person to whom they 
belong. Emmeline had a gratification in taking them in 
her hand, and examining them minutely: at last, she 
found a small turquoise brooch which she had often ob- 
served in his neck-handkerchief; it had apparently been 
originally meant for a woman's ornament. Emmeline 
had on one almost exactly similar. The temptation to 
exchange them was too strong to be resisted — with 
trembling fingers she undid her own pin; but again^care- 
fully examined Fitzhenry's,- for fear of his detecting the 
exchange. At the back of his, in small letters, she saw 
'^ Firenze," but they were almost worn away ; her cou- 
rage however nearly failed her, although she thought she 
might contrive to scratch something on her own broach 
to ressemble the inscription, but just at that minute, 
Lady Saville, who had finished her 1)ook of caricatures, 
and looked at every thing in the room, coming up, pro- 
posed their proceeding to the rest of the house — Emme- 
line almost started with the embarrassment of guilt : she 
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bad no time for further doubt, she hastily threw down 
on the marhle slab her own broochi and carried off 
her husband^s. 

Almost terrified at what she had done, when they 
met in the drawing - room before dinner, she looked 
anxiously at Fitzhenry's handkerchief, but when he turned 
towards the Ught» 3he had the satisfaction to see her 
own pin placed as usual, and, consequently, that he had 
not discovered her robbery. 

To those who may be inclined to think the feelings 
of Emmeline on such a trifle exaggerated, we have 
only to say, that prcMring themselves never to have been 
in love we can no more attempt to speak to their feed- 
ings than to describe colours to a person born blind. 

DeUghted and elated with her prize, poor Emmeline's 
spirits rose above their now usual state, and when, af- 
ter dinner. Lady Saville declared she wanted exercise 
to .get rid of a headache, and proposed dancing, Emme- 
line readily forwarded her wish and offered her service 
as musician. Every one willingly acquiesced, and they 
soon made up a quadrille. Fitzhenry and Mr. Pelbam 
were the only two who did not join in the dance, but 
continued standing over the /ire, seemingly engaged in 
very earnest conversation. When the quadrille was en- 
ded, Emmeline played a waltz ; this was still less to be 
resisted, and the whole party immediately swung rouud 
the room. 

''I can play a waltz,'' said Mrs. Danvers, the purse- 
making young lady's mother, who had just then entered 
the room — *'I can't bear to scie you. Lady Fitzhenry, 
labouring at the pianoforte, do let me play who can do 
nothing else; and do you go and join the dancers." — 
And she insisted on Emmeline resigning her post. 

All were engaged: there was no one left to waltz 
with. Emmeline was young v b^ m\.\sl\:^ %^^^ ^^ \^^^ 
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dancing as all gay young people do. The music, the 
sight of others danoii^, all had reviyejd her former love 
for the amnsementy and, not liking to deprive any one 
else of her partner, she sel off alone after the rest. 
Unsupported, and latel)' out of practise, she son grew 
giddy, the room turned round, she {&new not where she 
went, and, to save hersjclf from falling, she caught hold of^o- 
methittgslie had run against, putting her other handover her 
eyes till the dizziness had gone off. When it had subsided, 
still keeping her hold, she looked 4ip to see where she was. 

It was her husbandls arm she had hold of. 

She could scarcely check a scream of alarm whiclr burst 
froi|i her on seeing what she bad done: she hastily withdrew 
her hand, her flushed cheek turning deadly pale. Fitzhenry 
was looking at her attentively, but with apparent surprise, and 
indeed, even apparent displeasure. 

The whole occurrence, which did not occupy above a mi-- 
nute, had been mistaken by the dancers. They thoughtshe was 
proposing.to him towaltzwith her,aad Mr. Moore hastily said, 
^^That is right, Lady Fitzhenry; make that lazy fellow d^nce. 
No one«wa!tzes so well or was so fond of it; and it is toa 
ridiculous his giviog himself already the airs of an old married 
man!'* 

'' Lord and Lady Fitzhenry dance together! Ob! that will 
be charming,*' exclaimed Miss Selina, clapping her hands in 
foolish ecstasy. 

" Come, fmae along, Fitzhenry," rejoined Mr. Moore : 
"don't be bashful.; ask Lady Fitzhenry in proper form to do 
you the favour of dancing with you." 

"Certainly," said Ernest, rather embarrassed : " certainly — ' 

with pleasure, if Lady Fitzhemy wishes 1 mean, if she will 

waltz with me, and can get no better partner." 

"Oh ! I never meant that — I was only giddy — ?," said 

Emmeline, hardly knowing what she said or did. The other 
ua/Zzers stopped. "iVow, LadyFilzbenr^^-wc VAVfoWow ^q\\" 
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said the persecuting Mr. Moore. Any further explanation or 
objection was impossible: waltz together they must — -andFitz- 
henry put his arm round her. 

All those who talk of the waltz as of a dance possessing no 
other attraction, no more interest than that of any other, and 
owing the ill name it bears merely to a cry raised against it by 
prejudice in a country where as yet it is but newly intro- 
duced, have never waltzed with him or her they love; for 
then their own feelings would answer, and silence them. 

Emmeline felt her husband's arm round her waist; her hand 
was clasped in his, and his breath played on her forehead. 
Het* feelings almost overcame her! Her heart beat so violently 
that she could hardly breathe, and again her head turned 
round. 

Fitzheni^, as Mr. Moore had said, was an excellent waltzer 
— ^^he had waltzed much at Vienna, whe^e his intimacy with 
Lady Florence had commenced by her teaching him this very 
dance. Without any seeming effort, he bore along Emme- 
line's slight form — <for already ishe could hardly support her« 
self. She lancied he pressed her more closely to him — it 
could, alas! be only fancy; but quite overcome, and complain- 
ing of faintness, she begged htm, in a scarcely audible voice, 
to stop. He immediately withdrew his arm, took her to a 
chair, and seeing -her really '/lear fainting, fetched her a glass 
of water. 

Every thing conspired to overpower poor Emmeline: it was 
with difficulty she retrained her tears, and as soon as she 
cou|d trust herself to walk, she left the room. But no Fitz* 
henry followed to ask an explanation of her conduct; and in 
darkqess. and alone, she no longer endeavoured to stifle her 
feelings. Fitzhjsnry was evidently annoyed : there had been 
an expression of displeasure, of formal, almost ironical civility 
on his ^untenance, when forced to offer himself as her part- 
ner, that she had never seen before, and which penetrated her 
heart. And then, though mere commoii com^^'^jixwv V^^ 
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made him assist her when unwell, yet it was almost beyond 
bis usual coldness to allow her to leave the room alone, care- 
less of what had afifccted her, or whether she had recovered 
or not. 

It was impossible to endeavour to explain herself before 
others, and Fitzhenry now carefully avoided their ever being 
tSte-d'tSte, ''Thus ends,^' thought Emmeline, '' the vain 
dream — the last hope of ever winning him! Indifference is 
growing into dislike; and soon we shall be more than total 
strangers to each other.'' 
^ As she uttered these words, a gentle knock at the door 
made her heart beat. It could only be him — and in an in- 
stant passing to the most delightful anticipations, with a trem- 
bling voice she gave leave to enter. The door opened : but 
even through the darkness of the room, she soon saw her 
mistake, for it was nperely Lady Saville who came to enquire 
after her. 

*' jMy dear Lady Fitzhenry,'' said she, '' I fear you are not 
well, so I ventured to come and doctor you a little." 

*' Oh ! it is nothing," replied Emmeline, with difficulty re- 
straining fresh tears of disappointment : I have not waltzed 
lately, and it made me very giddy that is all." 

'' And perhaps, you should not have waltzed now," added 
Lady Saville ; '^ for really you have not been looking well 
lately ; we have all remarked it. You overfag yourself with 
your constant endeavours to amuse our good country neigh- 
bours, and with those long country ride^ which you will take, 
for I am sure you are not strong." 

Emmeline wishing to avoid all conversation on the subject 
of her looks and health, conscious that both had suffered from 
her loss of happiness, hastily got up, declaring she was quite 
recovered; and, after bathing her eyes and temples with 
some cold water, she proposed returning to the drawing- 
room. 

**Bii£ are you quite sure you are well eaou^Vi? ' s^vd Lad^ 
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^aville — " had you not better lie down a liltle, for you slill 

Jotpale." 

Emmeline insisted on going. 

'* Well I understand your, not liking to make a fuss and ex- 
cite enquiries ; for one's friends will tease one so with reme- 
dies : so if you are really able, come along, lean on me ; and 
she drew Emmeline's arm within hers. 

When they entered the room, Fitzhenry went up to them: 
hoped Emmeline was quite recovered, and brought a chair 
for her ; but all was done in cold civility, and no more passed. 
Mr. Pelham came immediately and sat by lier, evidently and 
purposely entering into conversation to save her from being 
an object of attention to the rest. The dancing went on ; but 
Emmeline's spirits were gone, and she took no more part in 
what passed around her that evening. 

** What capital fun we have had !'' said Selina, as they all 
left the drawing-room for the night. I am sure I could dance 
all day long : could n6t you, Lady F^itzheary P Don't you 
like dancing of all things ? I am sure you must, you dance so 
weU." 

Emmeline absently answered — ^' I have liked it, but it is a 
taste that soon goes off.'' 

** Soon, indeed !" said Mrs. Danvers, who had been play- 
ing the waltzes and quadrilles to them for' the last hour, '^ if 
it is already gone with you : why you talk as if you were al- 
ready an old woman, Lady Fitzheni^y. I don't think it is many 
months since I saw you apparently enjoying the amusement 
as much as any one — indeed, not many minutes." 

Emmeline vexed at her forgetfulness, did not answer. She 
sawjier luisband's eyes were fixed upon her ; and anxious to 
put an end to so disagreeable an evening, wishing them all a 
good night, she hastened into her own room. 

When there, she Tound that the brooch — the precious 
brooch, was missing. She dared not tell her maid of her 
Joss, for fear that any enquiry atlcr Vl ^o\Aii\ei^"^ Vft ^ ^%- 
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covery of her theft ; but as soon as she was gone, and all 
quiet in the house, Erameline examined every part of her own 
room, of the gallery, and of the drawing room ; but all in 
vain. Tired and annoyed, she was at last obliged io give 
up the search, trusting that daylight would betray its hiding 
place. 



CHAPTER VI. 

—-—It grieved her not a little, tbo' 

She seemed it well to beare. 

And thus she reasons with herself— 

' Some fault perhaps in me, 

' Somewhat is done^ that so he doth : 

* Alas ! what may it be ? 

* How may I winne him to myself ? 
' He is a man, and men • ' 

* Have imperfections ; it behoves 
*Me pardon nature then.* 

The Patient Countess. 
f 

The next mornii^ig, before her maid came to her, Emme- 
line renewed her search, but with as little success as pn 4he 
night before. It delayed her dressing; and when she en- 
tered the breakfast-rooj[n, all were assembled — Mr. RJoore 
coming in at an opposite door at the same minute. » 

^^ Who owns a turquoise pin P*' said he, in a loud si^ten- 
tious voice, as he approached the breakfast table, '* with some 
mysterious, and, I conclude, very sentimental letters at the 
back." , 

Fitzhenry, who was reading the n^spaper, instantly laid 
it down. He felt for his brooch, and forgetting that he ji^d 
not put on any that morning, exclaimed,'^ at the same moment 
with Emmeline — '< I do !^' Both looked at each other, and 
coloured. 
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"Well, I never knew such a pattern pair," said Moore; 
"they have so conscientiously every thing in common, that 
they have but one brooch between them, and I suppose wear 
H alternately. Pin of my pin — brooch of ray brooch," added 
y, laughing : '* without the help of Solomon, I really don't 
i^oow how to decide the matter between you, for it is quite a 
'^w case in his line, and much beyond me.^ 

*' Pray give it me," said Emmeline, in a low voice, inex- 
pressibly annoyed. 

^^The brooch is mine," said Fitzhenry, holding out his 
"^tid for it, and apparently not much less discomposed. 

** Hold, if you please," said Moore ; " I have not studied 
^he law, up three pair of stairs in Lincoln's Inn, and poured 
^Ver musty books for nothing. I must have proo& and wit- 
nesses before I adjudge the disputed prize. Let us call into 
<^ourt the letters at the back, they may throw some light on 
the subject — Let me see," continued he, putting on his nose 
the spectacles of one of the company, and affecting an impor- 
tant legal tone, ^^Fi is very easily distinguished, but what the 
deuce is it that comes between that and z e, which are plainly 
the letters at the end. jP i looks a little as if it really did be- 
long to one Lord Fitzhenry, I mustjown ; (if he is so unsenti- 
mental as to wear his own name next his heart ;) but even 
under that extraordinary supposition, I can't turn z e into r y 
by any trick of law or logic — so I am still at a loss ; for do 
what I will, I canndt, with these letters, spell Jid^le, OTjide- 
liidy or an^of those pretty words." 

Emineline said no more ; she tried to busy herself with 
the breakfast-things, but poured out every thing wrong, and 
made all sorts of strange n^stakes. Fitzhenry got up, and 
weni to Mr. Moore. 

'^ Come, Moore, no more of this nonsense ; give me the 
brooch, and Lady Fitzhenry and I can afterwards settle to 
which of us it belongs." 
" As lord of the manor, I suppose you claim all st\ra.^ %<;iQd&" 
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rejoined Mr. Moore; ^' otherwise, I must say yours is a most 
despotic measure, and a little like the lion in the fable/' 

At this, Miss Danvers, who had been some time tittering, 
burst into an immoderate fit of lau|;hter. 

'* How droll Mr. Moore is !" she exclaimed : " pray, Lord 
Fitzhenry, let me look at this brooch ; there is such a fuss 
a1)out it that it m\ist be something very extri^ordinary, and I 
am sure t could make out the letters,^ said She, looking sig- 
nificantly at Moore, '^ for I know all sorts of mottos and sen- 
timents, and those kind ofJlhings, for brooches, and bracelets, 
and purses and seals,'' — aiid she held out her hand for the 
brooch. 

^' It is not worth looking at,'' said Fitzhenry, coldly, as he 
put it into bis pocket. ^ . 

'* I think the lion is a little gruff," whispered the young lady 
to her neighbour at the breakfast table, and again laughed 
violently at what she imagined to be wit. 

'* Well," she continued, " { giVe notice, that when I mar- 
ry, I mean to have my own way, and be my own mistress, 
and not be so submissive as Lady Fitzhenry. I shall have as 
many brooches as I please, given me by whom I please ; for 
I suspect," she added, significantly, '* there is some story 
about this *brooch— some mystery we none of us know; but 
I am determined I will find ii out : it is just the sort of thing 
I like — and see how Lady Fitzhenry blushes — I am getting 
near the mark, I susJpect."^ 

'' Don't rattle on so foolishly, Selina," said ker mother, 
trying to check her talkative daughter. ^ 

*^ That is what mamma, always says," retorted Miss Dan- 
vers pettishly, and looking round for support in her denial of 
the charge of folly. ^' Mamma never lets me speak, which 
is very hard, for I am sure I am saying no harm," added she, 
addressing Mr. Moore, whom she seemed to have dubbed her 
champion. 

" I never presume to contradict mammas," answered he ; 
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'* Otherwise I should say that such a mouth could never utter 
AQy thing which it would not be agreeable to hear/' 

The young lady giggled, and encouraged by the compliment, 
^ent on— 

^' Pray, Mr. Moore, seriously ^ as you are a lawyer, will 

you tell me, have husbands a right by law to read all their 

^Wes' letters, as well as seize on their naughty brooches? 

*^^dy Fitzhenry, does Lord Fitzhenry read all your letters ?" 

^^ I should think he would be sorry to take the trouble,'* 

^^Id Emmeline, forced to reply to so direct a question, although 

* *^om the quickness with which one silly idea chased another 

'^ Sellna's mind, she seldom required any answer. 

*^ Why ? have you a great many correspondents P I do so like 

Correspondents, dont you? and to get letters all crossed, and 

'Written under the seal, and every where; is it not delightful? 

I have so many friends I dpat upon, that there is not a day 

I don't write two or three long tetters, and tell them every 

thing I feel and think; and theif it passes away the morning 

so well ; don't it, Mr. Moore ?" 

'* Why, I really cannot boast of as many confidential friends, 
or as much capacity of heart as you seem to be blessed with," 
said he; <' and, moreover, I have nothing to confide; so that 
I fear a very small note would contain all my feelings and 
thoughts." 

^^ Dear, how shocking! and how odd! I have so many charm- 
ing friends, to whom I have so rauah to say, that I could write 
to them for ever; and then, when we have nothing particular 
to tell, we suppose ourselves people in a novel, and so carry on 
a story, you know, under feigned names : mine is Celestina." 
'' It must be very interes^ng; and may I ask," continued 
Moore, " who is the hero worthy of such a heroine?" 

" Oh, that I won't tell," said Miss Danvers, slyly — " that is 
a secret ; but, if you choose to guess, I will tell you w^hen you 
are wrong. So far 1 will go ; but I won't allow of any ques- 
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tions about tall and short, and fat and thin, and that sort of 
thing." 

Here all laughed; and Selina, quite satisfied thai it was at 
her wit, glanced round the table with an eye of triumph, till, 
encountering, Fifzhenry's, grave preoccupied countenance, 
which, plainly showed that he had not joined in the applause, 
she said : '' Ah, Lord Fitzhenry is still thinking of his brooch, 
^nd of thi^t blush of Lady Fitzhenry^ which seems to stick 
in his throat." 

*' I am sure you are very good to take so much intei;est in 
what concerns us," replied Fitzhenry, dryly. 

'^Oh no, it is not good at all ;'forit is my greatest amusement 
to find out every body's little secrets, and I am determined I 
will get at the bottom of this somehow." After a pause, she 
addressed Emmeline. '^ By the bye, now I recollect, you were 
very busy poking about all Lord Fitzhenry's things in his 
foom, yesterday morning; but what that may have to do with 
all this, I canH just now make out." 

Fitzhenry looked up astonished, and his eyes were fixed on 
Emmeline^s crimson cheek; but, though he looked at her at- 
tentively for a few minutes, he said nothing; and, by this time, 
the frowns from Mrs. Danvers had become so repeated, and 
so decided, that they at last succeeded in checking the exube- 
rant loquacity of the lively Selina. 

Aft awkward silejice ensued ; every one seemed disconcert- 
ed, and Fitzhenry, for the first time, to Emmeline's obser- 
vation, appeared totally out of humour. He soon got up from 
the breakfast- table, and left the room. 

It was a thoroughly wet day; even the gentlemen could 
not go out — and, to pass the morning. Lady Saville proposed 
practising some songs, in which one of them took a part* 
Poor Emmeline, who could not rally her spirits at ail, felt 
little inclined to sing — but she complied, till at length, fa- 
tigued and hyassed, she gave up her place at the pianoforte 
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to Selina, and went to her own room. There on the table 
sbe found a note addressed to her, in Fitzhenry's handwrit- 
'iig* She trembled as she opened it-:— it contained her own 
brooch, and these words :— 

*' I return you, what I suppose to be yours; how it came 

'^to my possession, I know not. I have kept to my promise 

^I do all in my power to promote your happiness— ^do then 

^^ e same by me, and respect feelings which I have honestly 

^^nfessed to you. 

" FiTZHENRY." 

Emmeline read this over and over, scarcely knowing what 
^he latter words could refer to; so perfectly innocent did she 
Ceel of any infringement of their agreement, and so satisGed 
^hat she had never, directly or indirectly, to him or others, 
liinted at her cruel situation. However, at last, calling to 
mind the way in which Selina had that morning so provok- 
ingly entertained the company with her silly remarks, she 
felt convinced, in spite of Fitzhenry's well-known contempt 
for the person who made them, that they had raised sus** 
picioiw in his mind of her having taken advantage of his ab- 
sence to invade his apartment, and nry into his secrets; 
perhaps had even led him to imagine that she had stolen his 
favourite brooch with the foolish intention of wantonly tor- 
menting him. 

Wounded tenderness, and offended pride, alternately 
wrung her heart. To clear herself was impossible, without 
confessing feelings, which she cou|d not bring herself to avow 
to one who evidently despised fand abhorred her. In total 
despair at the cruelly unfavourable light in which untoward 
circumstances always placed her before him, whom it was 
the first, almost the only wish of her heart to conciliate and 
please, poor Emmeline wept in bitterness of s4|l. 

Some explanation on her part, Vvo^eNW, ^«i& ^^wJcoNsSc^ 
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necessary, but it M^as long before she could resolve on what 
to say. At length, entering into no particulars, she wrote 
merely these words. 

• 

'^ You do me great injustice, and totally mistake me : ex- 
planation, however is impossible — indeed, would probably be 
only uninteresting and irksome to you, and therefore I shall 
not atteoipt any.'* 

" Emmeline.*' 

How to give this to Fitzhenry unnoticed was the next dif- 
ficulty, without the risk of a tete-d-tete interview, which in 
the present nervous and irritated state of her feelings, she had 
no courage to seek. She heard him in his room, which joined 
to hers, and there he remained all the morning alone. 

\yith her note concealed in her hand, and with tell-tale 
eyes, Emmeline joined the party at the usual hour of luncheon, 
in case her absence might create surprise. Mr. Pelham's at- 
tention was soon attracted towards her. 

" I fear you have not yet recovered your waltzing of last 
night,'* said he kindly, as if to account for her disordered ap- 
pearance, which i^> one could help observing : '' yoii» have 
still a headache I aia sure, and I am not surprised at it. 
When you give balls, you should put out your stoves; I 
wonder how any of the dancers could stand the heat of the 
room last night : a walk would do you good ; I think it is 
clearing up; will you let me accompany you?** 

Emmeline feeling, in spile of her endeavours, that tears 
still forced themselves inTo^iler eyes, and aware that she was 
not quite in a fit state to mak# the agrkahle to her company, 
readily agreed. The fresh air revived and composed her, and, 
by degrees, her usual spirits returned. Pelham first talk^d^n 
indifferent subjects. At length, some improvement in the 
place which h|^was observing, brought in Fitzhenry's name, 
when, after a momeni^s pause, be aavA — ^^^ \ s^^ tiv^ fcvewd 
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Fitzhenry has no palience with that poor silly girl, Miss Dan- 
vers. I have oflea lectured him on the subject of his want of 
toleration for folly, and of the way that he is apt to take things 
that should only be laughed at, au grand serieux. It Is the 
fault of all grave, substantial characters like bis; and he al- 
lows trifles to go too deep with him. To be sure, the poor 
Selina is a fool, canime on en voit peu; but it is not necessary 
to attend to her, and I should be almost tempted with regard 
to her, to give you the same advice as to Fitzhenry, not any 
way to notice the nonsense that flows from her. There are 
some people who can make themselves important in society 
only by teazing others ; and if they once fmd out this power, 
they never let it rest unemployed. I am very impudent I think,'^ 
added Pelham, *' in presuming to give you advice; but, as 
the friend of Fitzhenry, I feel that I have a sort of established 
right to lecture even you.^' 

EmmeUne looked up and smiled, to show in what good 
part she took what waSj|o kindly meant. 

" You are very young, my dear Lady Fitzhenry," continued 
he ; " .very new to the world, and your own character is na- 
turally so open, so natural, — that you are perhaps too artless. 
Some part we almost all must, to a degree, act in this world. 
We are all sometimes obliged to put a mask on our features 
and feeUngs. You know I am e^diplemate by profession,'' 
said Pelham, endeavouring to give a light turn to his advice, 
. seeing how much at the moment his thin skinned auditor 
needed the mask he talked of. ** FAzhenry has been much 
used to the world — to women of the world," continued he, 
with a quick, embarrassed manner. '' Perhaps you are too 
much without art^ for him to believe you artless, paradoxical 
as this may sound. In short, as you are destine^d to live iif a 
wicked, unfeeling world, I could, I believe* wish you to be a 
little more wicked and unfeeling yourself.'' 

At this moment, Fitzhem^y, with his gun and dogs, ap- 
peared at a little distance, and v/heu \\e ^%^ ^<^m^ ^axsv^ 
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towards them. It was fortynate, for it would have been dif- 
ficult for Pelham and Emmelioe to have extricated themselves 
from the conversation in which they were engaged ; for, vague 
as it might have appeared to any third person, those con- 
cerned both feared they had gone too far ; the one, in what 
he had said, the other, in what she had listened to. 

As Fitzhenry approached, Emmeline resolved ^e would 
endeavour to exert that degree of self-control whieh^elham 
recommended, and a feeling of offended pride, and of injus- 
tice towards her on Filzhenry^s part, enabled her to succeed. 
She drew her bonnet over her face, and though her heart 
beat, and at first her voice trembled, she forced herself to 
speak on indifferent subjects, as if nothing had past, or rather, 
as if what had passed, had not had power to wound her; and, 
taking an opportunity when Pelham was a yard or two be- 
hind, she held out her note to Fitzhenry. For a minute, he 
seemed reluctant to take it ; but the next, received it from hei* 
hand, and putting it hastily within his^ waistcoat, immediately 
began talking with Pelham about the view he was then look- 
ing at. 

When they met at dinner-time, Fitzhenry's manner to her 
was as usual; but the party was so large, that they could have 
little intercourse. In the evening, to avoid any possibility of 
the waltzing scene of the preceding night, Emmeline immedia- 
tely took out her work, about which she pri&tended to be par- 
ticularly interested, and left the rest of the party to provide 
for their own amusemeht. 

She and Fitzhenry still appeared to be the objects of Mr. 
Moore^s particular observation, and for that purpose, seating 
himself by Emmeline, ^'I hope Lady Fitzhenry,'^ said he, 
'^ you have forgiven me for not proving myself a better ad- . 
vocate for you this morning; but really Fitzhenry's frowns 
were so very eloquent and convincing ^ that I could say no 
more on the subject." « 

''Aad you need not say more now,'' answeted ¥vUli«iirY, 
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rather impatiently, without takii^ his eyes from the Review 
he was reading ; '' that foolish affair is settled ; we have both 
our own, and both are satisfied.'^ 

" Alas!" thought Emmeline, '' how much he is mis-^ 
taken!" 

Moore looked at them alternately with an air of incredulity. 
** Well, Y^ are strange mysterious people," said he ; " hut if 
you are content, I am sure so am I ;" and, laying his hand 
on the first book he saw, and which proved to be Childe Ha^^ 
rold, he read some lines of it aloud. 

" Are you a great admirer of Lord Byron, Lady Fitzhenry ?" 
said he. 

'^ Of course," replied Emmeline, forcing a smile. 

*' Of course of his poetry," continued Moore; ^' but I hope 
not of his sentiments: his descriptions of scenery are beautiful, 
and sometimes those of feeling and affection; but when he 
comes to paint his own dark, venom-spitting mind, he is hate- 
ful ; and it always provokes me, that he should feel the beau- 
ties of nature so deeply, and not be the better for that feeling. 
Have you ever been in Italy, Lady Fitzhenry?" 

'^ No, never," said Emmeline shortly, not much liking to 
get on such tender ground. 

" I should have sworn you had ; I have heard you talk as if 
you knew all Italy by heart; and you have in your composi- 
tion, that suavity of mind and temper which the sun, the air, 
the beauteous scenes of Italy, tMI dark blue of its seas give. I 
should have been ten times more detestable than I am, had I 
not passed so much of my life in the pure, soft atmosphere of 
Italy. I don't know, by the bye^, that my friend Fitzhenry 
there proves my doctrine true; I donH think he^ has benefited 
much by such educatipn; vide the pin affair. But I suppose 
it IS only the effect of change of climate, and that the cold, 
dark fogs of this coimtry, have again contracted his heart, and 
made it selfish and English." 
fitzhenry said nothing, and appatenW^ v;^^ ^w^^^'S^^^M 
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his book. Mr. Moore continued. '^ Many a battle Fitzhenry 
and I have had about Lord Byron — I wonder what side you 
would take. I never can fee) for his imaginary woes. What 
the deuce is the matter with the fellow ? what does he want? 
He has had every thing this world can give. All the fools and 
fine ladies running after him, and paying him court d Penvi 
run de Fdutre; and yet he went grumbling and whining 
about, despising, and turning up his' nose at us all, who are 
ten times better than himself. He chose, too, to hate and ill- 
treat his wife, after he had insisted, almost against her own 
will, or at least against her judgment, to marry her, and she 
an heiress, into the bargain. This was to be a new distress; 
and on this he begun, de plus belle^ to grumble and whine, 
and moreover to blackguard. Now, Fitzhenry, how do you 
defend all this?'' 

^' I don't pretend to defend him in any thing," said Fitz- 
henry, very impatiently; ''I only say, that persons with totally 
different feelings and characters cannot judge of each other. 
What would be keen suffering to one, might be none to 
another. I might answer you in the words of Madame de 
Stael — " Les gens mediocres ne cessent de s^etonner que le 
talent ait des besoins differ ens des leurs; and as for Lord 
Byron's private history, neither you nor I have any business 
with.it, or know any thing about it." 

" The deuce we don't?" said Moore, " many thanks, par 
paranthise, for your pretty dlmpliment to me, au sujet de la 
mediocrite ; but we will let that pass : I am well used to such 
from you," said he, laughing ; " but I cannot give up so quietly 
Lord Byron, who certainly has had the bad taste (to say na 
worse) to tak^ pains to tell us all what a villain he is, so that 
few of us can be ignorant of his private history." 

Fitzhenry said nothing; and resuming his book, turned 
away, as if the light hurt his eyes. 

" Lady Fitzhenry, don't yon agree with me about Lord 
ffyroD, '' continued the indefatigable Moove. 
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" I believe not," said Emmeline with a tremulous voice — 
"I should not — I think no one can, or should presume to 
judf^e of the feelings, hardly of the situation and conduct of 
anotfaerr^^ An involuntary sigh finished the sentence; fortu- 
nately it escaped her neighbour's ear, as he was hastily turn- 
ing over the leaves of the book, reading a line here and 
there. 

'* Iljautpourtant 4tre juste ^^ said Moore ; " and, to give 
the devil his due, Lord Byron is in truth a most delightful 
poet. We all find that he describes pur own thoughts and 
feelings, which we have not had the wit to put into rhyme 
ourselves. Here is a pretty specimen of sing-song sentiment, 
for instance : — 



*■ Florence, whom I will love as well 
As ever yet was said or sung,* 
(Since Orpheus sang his spouse from hell), 
Whilst thou art fair, and I am young ; 

' Sweet Florence, those were pleasant times 
When worlds were Btaked for ladies eyes ; 
Had bards as many realms as rhymes, 
Thy charms might raise new Anthonies. 



«\ 



' Though fate forbids such things to be. 
Yet, by thine eye and ringlets curled, 
I cannot lose a world for thee. 
But would not lose thee for a world.' 

Prudent vows those, makina^hem to depend on his own 
youth, and his fair one^s beauty. What think you of that 
moral sentiment. Lady Fitzhenry ?" 

Emmeline dared not speak ; she feared a double meaning 
might be given to whatever she said ; but the crimson on her 
cheeks betrayed how well she knew the lines. Fitzhenry, 
for an instant, looked up — his face was scarcely less suffused 
than li^, and hastily rising from his seat, he left the room. 

" Alas!" thought Emmeline, "again he will accuse me of 
braving bim ; oi pur^iosely wovmd\t\g \\\?. fee\\w%%V' ^\sA \^ 
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was with difficulty sbe could conceal from Mr. Moore how 
.^uch he had discomposed her. 

The next day, when she went through the gallery, the door 
of Fitzhenry's room chanced to be open, and as her eyes 
eagerly wandered into it, she observed that the two drawings 
had disappeared from over the chimney. What this meant, 
she could but too well guess : she plainly saw thai h^- sus- 
pected her of meanly endeavouring to pry into his feelings, 

m 

and to trace each thought inimical . to herself, with a view 
(perhaps he concluded) to gain at least the power of torment- 
ing him, when hopeless of obtaining any other. '' Oh, Fitz- 
henry !^' thought she, '^will the time ever come, when you will 
know me better, and learn to do me justice P" 



CHAPTER VII. 



Call ye the city gay ? its revels joyous? 
—They may be so to you ; for ye are young 
(Belike) aiM happy. She is young in years^ 
But often in mid-^ring will blighting winds 
Do Autumn's work : and there is pain of heart 
That doth the work of time ; can cloud the brow, 
And pale the cheek, and sober down the spirit. 
This gewgaw scene hatlMfever charms for her, 
Than for the crone, who, numbering sixty winters, 
Prononnceth it all folly,-.-Wonder not 
lis left thus willingly. 

Old Play, 



Parliament met early this year, and Lord Fitzhenry sig- 
nified his attention of being in town at its opening. The 
party at Arlingford, therefore, before long, dispe^d dif- 
ferent ways; and, with a heavy heart, Emmeline went tp 
seiih herself in Grosvenor- street. Young as she was, and 
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disposed (or gaiety as she bad been but a few montbs past, 

• ^he could, ia her fcircumstances, only look to the world 

^nd to the routine of fashionable life in London with dismay. 

She would be thrown into a totally new society, where she 

had not a friend, scarcely an acquaintance. Had Fitzhenry 

^^€0 to her what he ought, how proudly would she, at her 

'Tver's side, have shown herself to an admiring world, as 

^'^^ being he had chosen. But this was not the situation of 

^ mmeline, and she shrunk with a feeling of apprehension from 

^^e tumult ih which she would be left deserted and solitary. * 

She foresaw, too, that a London life would necessarily 

row her and her husband more apart; for, liltle as she saw 

f him in the country, yet still in the course of the day she 

as certain of being in his society and of hearing his voice, 

Ithough seldom now addressed in conversation (o herself. 

-Sn town, it would be easier for him to avoid her, and she 

^nuch feared he would take advantage of the opportunities 

offered. 

And Emmeline was right in her conjectures. Under pre- 
tence of business, and attendance at the House of Commons, 
he was so constantly from home, that they rarely met. Their 
hours, too, 'were different; breakfast was no longer a certain 
moment for meeting ; for, as it wottl# now have obliged them 
to a daily tete^d-tSte^ it was brought to them in their se- 
parate apartments. During the morning, therefore, it was 
only by accident that they wewe ever together. Fitzhenry 
rarely dined at home, except when there was company ; and, 
of course, living so much apart, Emmeline did not even know 
what his evening engagements were; and often they met by 
chance, for the first time, during forty-eight hours, in some 
distant place of amusement. If then he chanced to give her 
a look of kind recognition, poor Emmeline went home with 
her spiilH raised, resolving to improve the, advantage she 



had gained; but again, forty-eighWiours passed in the same 
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manner, and, perhaps, if then again they aceidentttlly met, he 
would scarcely notice her. 

Thul deserted, she saw she must submit to endeavour to 
make to herself an independent existence ; but it was a vain 
attempt when every thought, every feeling was with him. 
Lady Saville had offered herself as Emmeline's chaperon, on 
her (irst entry into the world of London society, and she 
could not have had a better companion ; for Lady Saville had 
just feeling enough to enable her to perform all her social 
duties without a shadow of blame, and even in her own set 
to obtain the character of being remarkably goodnatured ; — 
but she had none of those refined sentiments, which could 
lead her to read and detect the emotions of Emmeline^s heart. 
Pre-occupation of niind, variation of spirits and complexion, 
on a look or word ; all such symptoms of a stricken heart she 
attributed to mere physical causes ; sometimes rallying 
Emmeline on her vapeurs, but generally too much amused 
and occupied herself to doubt her companion being equally 
so. Had that companion's heart been gay and free as it was 
but a few months back, what attractions the world, into which 
she was now, for the (irst time, introduced, might have had 
for her! 

Emmeljne's beauty haii much improved since her marriage, 
and even by her loss of happiness; for, in the place of the 
mere expression of youthful joy and good-humour, was a look 
of sentiment^ almost of languor, over her whole countenance 
and person, that added inexpressibly to its charm, and gave 
additional effect to her own peculiarly bright smile, when it 
was sometimes for a moment recalled. 

As Fitzbenry's wife, she first attracted attention; and, with 
pleasing manners, rank, riches, youth, and beauty at once to 
recommend her, she was soon sought for, admired, and 
eourted ; and had she been willing to take advantajge of the 
universal cry in her favour, Emmeline might, with little or 
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DO trouble On her part, have been raised to that envied dis- 
tinction, obtained no one knows how, or why^ of being the 
fashion. For the world is so capricious and wayward in its 
preferences, that it often greets beings like Lady Fitzhenry 
(from circumstances regardless of its favour) with tliose win- 
ning, gracious smiles, which it perversely withholds from 
others most indefatigable in their efforts to obtain them. 
Witness the anxious and fatiguing labours of so many can- 
ditates for its patronage, their eternal struggles to grasp at' 
what constantly escapes them, if for a moment they pause to 
take breath, or relax the little hold they have secured. 

When individuals are blamed for either too much or too 
little love of the worlds the different welcome it bestows seems 
little considered. How little does the situation of a courted, 
fashionable girl, surrounded by partners and admirers, and 
thus at liberty to give herself .every impertinent air, which a 
vain mind, and a selfish, unfeeNng heart dictate, resemble 
that of the unobserved, disregarded being, who, night after 
night, follows some elderly, undistinguished chaperon ihrotf^h 
the regular round of London amusements, and, seated by her 
hour after hour in dull neglect, seems at last to become a part 
of the bench she rests on, till reduced, perhaps, to be even 
envious of its insensibility; yet thef same enlivening music 
plays to both ; the same bright lights are cast on both, and 
the same glittering, buzzing crowd surrounds them; but 
question them, after their night's dissipation, as to the enter- 
tainment at which they were both pfesent, and how different 
will be their accounts of the same scene — of what is called 
the gay world I of all worlds the most melancholy to those 
who are not gay. 

And Emmeline, in spite of her general popularity, was 
among that number : how far she might equally have resisted 
^ its snares, and despised its pleasures, had there been cor- 
responding joj^ within, we cannot preleuSi Vo %^>jN XsvsX^ ^'^'^^ 
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was, the first transient amusement produced by novelty, very 
soon went off, leaving her mind wearied and depressed, and, 
at ai^y time, in the gayest scene, the sight of Fitzhenry at a 
distance, in the crowd of a ball-room, or at the opera, had 
power instantly to dispel every feeling of enjoyment ; and then, 
totally regardless of what passed around her, or of the flatter- 
ing compliments addressed to her, her eyes were rivetted to 
the spot where he was, busied in the eager examination of 

* those near him, in search of that form, those features, which 
had captivated him ; and often when she had observed him 
engrossed in conversation with any woman, or even when 
merely paying the common attentions of civility, breathless 
with agitation, she has enquired who the favoured! being was, 
as if in strange eagerness *' most to seek what she would most 
avoid;'' but still Lady Florence never appeared ; her dreaded 
name was never mentioned. 

Although now, to all appearance, totally deserted by her 
husband, still he kept strictly to his .engagement with her. 
Every possible indulgence and pleasure which money could 
give, were hers; and in such outward attentions he even 
seemed occupied about her. The horse she rode at Arling- 
ford, although formerly his favourite hunter, was now con- 
sidered as entirely hers,^and without her even expressing a 
wish on the subject, had been brought to town for her ex- 

* elusive use; he had himself secured a box at the opera for 
her, after having ascertained in what part of the house she 
would prefer it; and, on their first arrival in town, he had 
again repeated his desire, that she should ask any and every 
one she liked to the house. In short, she was again and 
again enjoined to consult only her own happiness and enjoy- 
ment in every thing : kind words in the mouth of any other 
husband ; but, producing the painful conviction of her lone* 
liness, they brought but tears into Emmeline's eyes, when 
hastily pronounced by Fitzhenry, wilh his hand on the lock 
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i of the door, in order that he might leave her the instant they 
, ^ere uttered, and so escape the possibility of thanks or com- 
flient. 

AVishing, however, to show that she was sensible of 1ils 
'^tended kindness, in the liberty he gave, and with a last faint 
'^0|)e, that by making his home agreeable, she might entice 
^icu (0 be more with her, Emmeline determined to endeavour 
^^ collect society at her house. She took a favourable moment 
^^^ .inform Fitzhenry of her intention, and of the night for 
^^liich she had made the' invitations. He seemed much to ap- 
f^^ove of the plan, but said nothing as to his own attendance. 
On the day appointed for the first party, Emmeline, as was 
nerally now the case, dined alone. During her solitary 
«past, she made firm resolutions that she would act upon the 
vice Pelham had given her at Arlingford— -put that mask on 
Vier feeling which he recommended, and adopt those manners 
^f the world that he said Fitzhenry admired. Emmeline had 
« sort of natural tact on all such subjects ; and, had she been 
in the habit of doing the honours of her own house, during 
lier whole life, she could not have acquitted herself better. 
All were delighted with her, and with the evening's amuse- 
ment. It was not till towards the close of it, that Fitzhenry 
appeared. Long had poor Emmeline's eyes anxiously wan- 
dered toward the door, watching for his entrance; and when 
at last he came, it was not without difficulty that she continued 
to perform her gay part with spirit; but a momentary break 
in what she was saying — a rapid beaiing of her heart, and the 
deepened colour in her cheek, alone betrayed her agitation at 
his presence. 

He came up to her ; remarked how well the rqoms were 
lighted; complimented her on the disposal of the furniture — 
on her arrangement of the flowers : and, in return, the poor 
hypocrite pfayed her part well. She carelessly asked his opi- 
nion as to the placing of the lamps and the pianoforte. Even 
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attempted at rallying him on bis absence; and to all appearance 
nO two people could be on an easier footing. 

The company were by this time, beginning to clear away. 
'As they dispersed, Emmeiine eagerly looked around for Fitz- 
henry. She thought he had noticed her more than usual, and 
she determined to follow up this little fancied succ^^ss, by as - 
suming a careless gaiety, which she certainly did not feel, but 
which she sometimes believed she would do well to adopt. 
When, therefore, she had performed her last act of civility to 
her last guest, she hurried back to the spot where she had 
left him. But he too had disappeared. Alone she paced the 
now silent, empty rooms, lost in thought, and totally forgetful 
of the lateness of the hour, until at length, the entrance of 
Reynolds rousing her from her trance, she hastily retired into 
her own room—rbut not to sleep. — ^Various thoughts agitated 
her mind : sometimes even hope (albeit of late not a usual vi- 
sitor), forced itself in : Fitzhenry had certainly smiled on her; 
he had appeared pleased ; had even seemed to take interest 
in her attempt, and she determined to persevere. 

Emmeiine counted the days to her next party, as a school- 
girl does those to her first ball; for, on its success she again 
built flattering expectations for the future-r-expectations which 
perhaps to herself were hardly to be defined. " But at all 
events, I shall certainly see him,*' she thought, as with most 
excuseable care and anxiety she endeavoured to improve, to 
the best advantage, those personal attractions which nature 
had bestowed upon her. ""But in vain she decked het^'bair with 
the freshest flowers; in vain she listened for, and anxiously 
watched the result of, each loud knock at her door. Every 
one she had asked, flew to her invitation (such is the power of 
novelty in London), all but him for whom the whole had been 
.prepared. 

Disheartened and dispirited, poor Emmeiine almost resolved 
on seeking some pretext for putting off altogether her third en- 
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teriainment ; but a good humour^ word of recognition from 
her husband, as they met in the lobby of the opera-house, the 
Tuesday before, again made her yield to the natural buoy- 
ancy of her disposition; and Fitzhenry, having asked Pelham- 
and the Savilles to dine with him on the day appointed for her 
party, his presence seemed thus secured. All now, therefore, 
appeared propitious to Emmeiine. Fitzhenry himself was, on 
tSat day, evidently more disposed for cheerfulness than he 
had been of late; and the smallness of their ^arty at din- 
ner, obliging them (o more intercourse than they had had for 
long, Emmeiine gave way to the exhilaration of spirits be- 
longing to youth and hope, and, hcF cheek again bright with 
the flush of enjoyment, she bore her part in the conversation 
with unusual liveliness. Emmeiine was aware of this herself, 
and could not, moreover, help indulging in thf flattering idea, 
that even Fitzhenry had (at least for that once) thought her 
agreeable. With a step made still more light than usual by 
the innocent exultation of the moment, she gaily bounded up 
to the drawing-room with Lady Saville, to niake the necessary 
preparations for the expected company. Knowing how much 
Fitzhenry liked music, she had collected all the best Italian 
singers; and, with her companion, Emmeiine was still occu- 
pied in arranging the lights and instruments, when Pelham 
and Sir George Saville joined them, but not Fitzhenry. Coffee 
came; still he did not appiear. Half fearful of what she might 
learn, but not able to bear the suspense any longer, she at 
length, with an anxious look, enquired whether he was gone 
out. 

" Oh no !" replied Pelham ; '* he is only answering a letter 
which he has just received ; he will be here directly.'' 

A flash of her own brif^ht smile instantly re-^iliumined her 
features; and afterwards, in the middle of one of Cam porese's 
beautiful songs, it glanced again over her countenance^ (oc 
she saw Fitzhenry enter the room, and, W aw vasXax^V ^«»sgciN. 
h/s eyes fixed upon her. But the song o\et , ^w3i ^^V.«v ^^ ^^- 
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neral stir and bustle that usually follows, she looked for him 
in vain. The crowd was now every minute thickening, and 
with difficulty Emmeline forced herself to address to each 
* those common-place remarks which always equally weary 
those who make them, and those to whom they are made. 
She restlessly went from room to room on some excuse to 
herself as well as others, but her search was vain — he was 
gone 1 ; 

At once the bright scene totally changed I although the mu- 
sic was beautiful, and the buzz of gaiety and happiness went 
round. Poor Emmeline, alone in the scene of enjoyment 
which she had herself created, was wretched. Gladly she 
at length saw her visitors depart, and the rooms gradually 
become empty ; for her spints, which had been so unusually 
excited, were tq^ally exhausted, and her only object now was, 
the conclusion of that evening to which she had looked with 
such bright expectation. Lady Saville and Pelham remained 
the last. 

'* Well, my dear Lady Fitzhenry," said the former, " I 
staid to the end purposely to congratulate you on the full 
success of your aoiriss ; nothing could have gone off better 
than they have done; every one declares that nobody un- 
derstands the matter so well as Lady Fitzhenry. I wonder 
were you learnt the art," said she, as she looked, with a 
complimentary smile, into Emmeline's face. On that face, 
tears were slowly, and almost unconsciously stealing down. 
"Good heavens! Lady Fitzhenry!" exclaimed Lady Saville, 
** what is the matter? " 

" Nothibg," said Emmeline, provoked at her weakness : 
" but however well I may do the honours of my house, it is 
a fatigue to which I am new, and perfectly unequal. I have 
had a bad head headache all day ; and I find the trouble of 
being agreeable so much greater than the reward, that how- 
ever delightful my parties may be, I shall attempt them no 
more. " 
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Poor Emmeline spoke in the impatient tone of vexation 
^nd disappointment — a tone so unusually heard from her 
lips, that Lady Saville looked at her astonished. 

"How very foolish!" she exclaimed, "when nothing of 

^be sort, I am sure, could succeed better, and when you 

ought to be so pleased and flattered by the general pleasure 

you have produced. In your place, I should be quite de- 

'^hted ; and then to give it all up merely because you happen 

^"l this minute to feel a little tired and exhausted, particularly 

^'^en you seemed to enjoy it all so much yourself, as I am 

^^re you did only an hour ago. What is it that has gone 

^ong to make you change your mind so suddenly ? " 

^ Emmeiine only shook her head in reply; but encauntering 

Pelham's grave look, it recalled to her mind his counsels, and 

brushing away her tears with her hand, and forcing a smile, 

she said^ as gaily as she could — 

" Well, we need not discuss the matter at present. I 
will think about it ; but really, now, I must drive you away, 
and go to bed ; for I am quite knocked up; and you see fatigue 
has already made a fool of me, as I dare say, if the truth was 
told, I cried like a child to think I had eaten my cake, and 
that these delightful parties were over." 

Lady Saville, taking her hint, was preparing to depart, 
when Fitzhenry, who, on returning home, had still seen 
some carriages in the street, and therefore thought he could 
venture up stairs, entered the room. Lady Saville imme- 
diately went up to him. "Oh, Lord Fitzhenry! do second 
me ; for I am trying to persuade your capricious, perversa 
wife, to give some more parties ; for she says they don't 
repay her for the trouble; that they exhaust her, and that 
she will have no more. Now have they not been particularly 
agreeable? and does she not play the part of lady of the 
revels to perfection?" 

Emmeline, who, on her husband's entrance, had w^ked 
to the further end of the room, now \iegwi)a\Ji^'^\\i% \nrxs^ 
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with a basket of flowers, forgetting that she could no longi 
have any excuse for the employment. As for Fitzhenry, Ie< 
too seemed rather embarrassed by Lady Saville'^ directs 
questions ; but sooa recollecting himself — '^ I certainly think 
Lady Fitzhenry would do very wrong to give up what seemed 
to give herself, as well as every one else, so much pleasure.*' 

Emmeline bent over the flowers to hide her face, which 
was criQisoaed with pique and impatience, as she repeated 
to herself. — " What gives me so much pleasure! and that 
is all I have gained by my last attempt, 3tiH more to deceive 
him as to my real character, and real feelings. He thinks 1 
am to be satisfied with all this noise and empty show of 
enjoyment; and that it will make up to the worldly fool,^. 
the insensible child, for the want of happiness!'* ' 

Lady Saville returned to her charge, begging Emmeline 
would at once name a day, and that she would again endea- 
vour to secure Camporese for her. 

Forced to answer, and no longer aUe even to pretend oc- 
cupation with the flowers, she hastily composed herself; 
and, quietly saying she was too tired then to think of (he 
matter, held out her band to Lady Saville, wishing her good 
night 

The altered tone of Emmeline's voice, since he had last heard 
it, probably strud( Fitzhenry, for he hastily raised his eyes 
towards her. Her countenance, her manner, all was changed; 
the bright colour in her cheeks was gf^ne; the smile that had 
played round her mouth had vanished : Pelham's eyes too 
were fixed upon- her, and Fitzhenry observed it. Again he 
glanced at them both, and then for some minutes seemed to- . 
tally lost in thought, till Lady Saville, moving towards tlie 
door to g0| and'wishing him good night, he was roused from 
his reverie; he offered her bis arm, and both be and Pelham 
went down stairs with her. 

For a few minutes, Emmeline listened for Fitzhenry's re- 
/urn — sbe almost hoped be would enc^uire inlo the cause of 
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^hat he might deem her ill humour : ia short, at that moment, 
^he felt she should be glad of any opening from him that could 
possibly bring matters to a crisis, however painful that crisis 
might be; for she felt as if it was impossible to go on enduring 
her present existence. But, after pacing the room for some time 
in nervous anxiety, which increased on hearing a footstep on 
the stairs, she was at length obliged to give up even that hope, 
as Reynolds alone entered the room, and immediately after, 
she heard the door of Fitzhenry's apartment close. 

Convinced that she had now done all she could; that she 
had hattled with her fate as much as possible; and, seeing 
that etery exertion and endeavour to please and win ^him, 
only seemed to cast her further from him, she resolved to 
give over the vain struggle, and for her own sake, at least, en- 
deavour in reality to be the frivolous, heartless being he 
thought her. And thus, in a sort of desperation, flying from 
herself, and from a cheerless home, which only reminded her 
of her blighted youth and hopes, ^ followed Lady Savile to 
every dissipation that was proposed. The last, and appa- 
rently the gayest, at every amusement; bright with false 
smiles and false colours; poor Emmeline endeavoured to 
conceal, beneath excited spirits, an aching heart : but the la- 
bour was such, that it allowed of no respite. One day left to 
herself, her own sad reflections again rushed back, and with 
increased acuteness — all her disappointed, withered feelings, 
4he suffering present, and the cheerless future, pressed upon 
her soul. To pause in the mad career of dissipation was 
therefore impossible. She danced, she laughed, she talked. 
All shyness, all feeUng even, seemed to have vanished, and 
her eyes sparkled with that feverish dazzle, so unlike the 
bright sunshine of happiness, but so often mistaken for it by 
a thoughtless, uninterested observer. How fals^ do thoge 
of the world mutually pass sentence on each other! Meeting, 
perhaps, merely in the gay resorts of fashion, each iudlvilililt 
aitrlbutes to the other that wor\dV\v\e^% ^xvdi \\\N^\V>i ^\^^ 
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belongs lo the scene, but which they apply to the character-^ 
and how false such judgments are, those may declare, who by 
peculiar circumstances, or duly of some sort, are drawn into 
such aqausements, when from natural disposition and taste 
they may be particularly little suited to enjoy them. 

Emmeline's looks, heidth, even temper, all seemed to suffer 
from the life she nim fkd. Often, after an evening of ap- 
parent gaiety, on her return home, she was so agitated, and 
so ill, that many a night it was o'niy by laudanum that she ob- 
tained rest. Jenkins repeatedly observed how ''My lady" 
was changed; that she never now seemed to know her own 
mincl; that she would often dress for an evening^s amusement^ 
and then, when the time came, dismiss her carriage, and fling- 
ing herself, in all her finery, on her bed, would cry bitter- 
ly; till, like a child, she fell aslectp from mere fatigu6; and 
then, next morning, she would laugh at what she called her 
nervous folly, and begin again her life of hurry and laborious 
amm^ment. 

But poorEmmeliae,' mffil forr better things, felt humbled at 
herself. Was this the life that a rational, accountable, im- 
mortal being should lead? Alas ! was this the end of all those 
dreams of happiness which illume the mind, and warm the 
heart of youth ? Worn out in body and spirits, Emmeline 
longed for Arlingford and quiet; and looked forward with 
something like pleasure to Easter, when she concluded Fitz- 
henry would propose going there. 

Amid all those who now buzzed and fluttered around her, 
one friend always followed her steps with interest, one friend 
she always met with real pleasure. That friend was Pelham. 
Although he never^ since the conversation at Arlingford, had 
in the most distant manner alluded to the estrangement be- 
tween her and her husband, yet she could plainly perceive, 
that he was well aware of their real situation; and she could 
not help also observing, that, of late, Pelham and Fitzhenry 
were less cordial together than formerly, a\V\io\x^\v VjovXi ^^^sor 
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ed slill anxious, when they met, to carry on the farce of friend- 
. ship. But Pelham came much less often to their house than 
he used to do, and generally at those hours when Fitzhenry 
was most likely to be from home. This Emmeltne every 
way regretted ; she always had felt as if he was a link be- 
tween them, and she had even vaguely imagined that he 
might some day have been the means of uniting them; and, 
besides the dispiriting conviction that thus, one by one, every 
hope to which she clung gave way, she could not help feeling 
painfully aware that it was Pelham's partiality to her, which 
had estranged her husband from him. 

One evening at Almacks, Lady Saville, with whom she had 
gone, being engaged dancing, Emmeline had sought a refuge 
from the heat and crowd in the tea-room, and Pelham had fol- 
lowed her. Half serious, half jesting, he was attacking her 
upon the life she now led, and upon the impossibility of ever 
^^seeing her quietly, and the eternal hurry of pleasure and spi- 
1 "^^fils in which he always found her. 

u Why I only do like others," said Emmeline, with forced 
gaiety. 

'^ Perhaps so," replied Pelham. ^* But you are not like 
those others whom you imitate and follow. I am sure that 
all this dissipation cannot satisfy your mind, cannot make you 
happy." 

^' Perhaps not," said Emmeline, hjer forced smile fading 
from her lips ; for happiness was a word which always grat- 
ed oq her heart, and pounded harsh in her ears. 

"But what can I do? — Tl faut hurter avec les lovpsy^ 
added she, again endeavouring to resume her gaiety. 

'^ This assumed levity cannot take me in," continued Pel- 
ham. " I am certain it is impossible but that all this frivolity 
and fatigue must wear out both your mind and body. How 
different you were at Arlingford ! how little you then seemed 
to anticipate pleasure from what you now enter into so 
warmlyP^ 
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These were all home truths, which Emmeline eould not 
aoswer, and she merely stammered out, that she had now 
no choice. 

** Indeed!" replied Petham, warmly. "You wrong your 
friends when you say that." 

"My friends?" repeated Emmeline, sadly, "I have do 
friends to r" and she stopped short, her own words, rous- 
ing from the bottom of her heart painful feelings, which she 
in vain endeavoured to smother by dissipation ; and which, 
by hiding them from others, she hoped to forget herself* 
She averted her head from Pelham, and fixed her tearful 
eyes on the ground. 

Apparently fearful of going too far, Pelham was also silent ^ 
he looked at hei' with melancholy interest; he could not help 
observing how greatly she was altered, how much she had 
lost of the graceful roundness of her form, and how evidently 

* " Concealment, like a worm in the bud» 

Fed on her damask cheek." 

At that minute, Fitzhenry suddenly entered the room, and,. 
hastily coming up to Pelham, ^' I have been looking for you 
(bis half bour^" said he ; "I want to speak to you for a 
minute." - 

Fitzhenry had spoken these words so quick that it was not 
till he ended, that the preoccupied look of his auditor seemed 
to strike him ; his eyes glanced from him to Emmeline, and 
there remained fixed. His sudden entrance had brought the 
blood into her face, but could not dispel from it the traces of 
emotion which were very evident ; and there was a contrast 
between the expression of her countenance, the listless neglect 
of her whole person, and the glittering trappings in which she 
was atlired, that must have struck and interested atoy one; 
and which arrested her husband's attention so forcibly, that 
Emmeline blushed still deeper beneath his gaze. 

Th/s seemed to rouse him from the sort of dream iu which 
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Ee appeared to be lost; and suddenly turning to Pelhain, '* I 
stopped at your house, and there learnt you were here; I had 
no idea you ever honoured such places with your presence 
when you could possibly help it." 

^* Sometimes, when the. spirit moves me," answered Pel- 
ham, carelessly. '' But what is it you have to say to me?*^ 

" I have a message to you from the Speaker, with whom 
I have been dining," said Fitzhenry, as if suddenly recollecting 
his errand, and he drew Pelham aside for a minute. Emme- 
line then ventured to raise her eyes upon her husband, and 
could not help, With a sort of melancholy pride, comparing 
him, to those around him, and exulting in his superiority of 
look, air, and manner. When his conversation with Pelham 
^as over, he again turned towards Emmeline, and again his 
«yes were rivetted on her. 

*' You have left off dancing, I think. Lady Fitzhenry," said 
he, as if he thought it necessary to say something, and hardly 
knew what; ''I thought you had liked it. Pelham, do you 
ever dance now ?" 

*' It is some time ^ince I was guilty of any thing so frisky," 
he replied. '*I should be afraid I might be thought not 
behaving myself with proper diplomatic gravity ; but as' for 
Lady Fitzhenry, I must say that, in hef, it is pure laziness, 
and therefore most reprehensiUe, for I have myself heard 
many a humble application made to her during this last half, 
hour." 

'^ We take to ourselves the right to be fanciful and capri- 
eious, you know," «(aid Emmeline, trying to smile. 

*^ Yes, and caprice is sometimes the only thing women are 
steady to," replied Fitzhenry ; while an expression of sati- 
rical displeasure seemed to curl his handsome lip. 

Emmeline felt she no way deserved that severe remaik, 
and indeed hardly thought he ever noticed her enough even 
to observe the faults she might have. But in his manner, just 
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then, hfi was altogether so unlike himself, and had so mucfir 
the appearance of offended ill humour, that she would have 
thought something particularly disagreeable had just passed 
between the two friends, except that she saw Pelham was, 
as indeed he was always, perfectly mild and composed. 

At that moment a^ery pretty woman, dressed in the height 
of Parisian fashion, came into the room j and, after acknow- 
ledging Mr. Pelham with a familiar bow, addressed Fitzhenry. 
^ *' How basely you have deserted me, and forgotten our en- 
gagement. I .have been looking for you every where. The 
waltz is nearly over." 

^' Ten thousand pardons," said Fitzhenry rather embar- 
rassed : '' I am quite ashamed, but really I had entirely 
forgotten." 

^' That does not mend the matter much," answered she, 
laughing, and glancing at Emmeline. *' You have, I think, 
already forgotten your foreign gallantry;" and, taking the 
arm he offered, they both went into the dancing-room. 

''Who is that?" said Emmeline eagerly, as she followed 
them with her eyes. 

'* It is Mrs. Osterley," replied Pelham. " She is a Vienna 
acquaintance of ours, and just returned from abroad." 

Emmeline again breaithed; but, complaining of the heat of 
the tea-room, got up and went towards the door. Mr. Pel- 
ham smiled on her in compassion as he drew her arm within 
his, and suffered her to lead him which way she chose, and 
they soon found themselves among the crowd of waltzers. 
Fitzhenry was then dancing with Mrs. Osterley, and when they 
stopped, it was close by Emmeline ; though an intervening 
waltzing pair, also pausing in their giddy labours, hid her 
entirely from their view. 

" Who wa&that you were talking to in the tea-room when 
I went to claim you so inconsiderately ?" said Mrs. Osterley 
to her partner. 
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^* '* Don't you know?" answered he, rather embarrassed by 
the question, or rather by the manner in which it was put ; 
it ^was Lady Fitzhenry." 

Lady Fitzhenfy I your wife I you surprise me I what a very 
pretty woman she is ! I had heard her so diflferently de- 
scribed ; she is an uncommonly interesting looking pai'son, 
vraimenty je vousenfais mon compliment. ^"^ 

Fitzhenry bowed; and Emmelifie could see that ihe man- 
tling blood had tinged even his forehead. 

^^ And from what I further heard," continued his gay com- 
panion, looking archly in his face, ^^ I should have thought 
you were the last man to have been detected in a flirtation 
\irith your wife ; though really, now I have seen her, I do not 
^w^onder she should have made you a little volage.^^ .' ^ 

^^ 1 had gone in search of Pelham," said Fitzhenry, coldly, 
apparently much disconcerted by her remark. 

" Oh I is that the way of it P'^ retorted Mrs. Osterley laugh- 
ing : '' well, I really cannot pity you ; it is but fair play, for 
you richly deserve it. But is Pelham really at last caught ? 
Well, I shall be truly curious to become acquainted with the 
piece of perfection who has had power to overcome his impe- 
netrable insensibility — pray do introduce me to your wifeJ'^ 
And she again laughed more heartily than before. 

Fitzhenry did not, as she seemed to have expected, join in 
the lau^ ; and, with a smile of contempt, she added, ^^Surely 
you don't think it incumbent upon, you to play th^ English 
husband and be angry, for that would be taking a very un- 
necessary degree of trouble^ I should think." 

Luckily, Pelham*s attention had, during this conversation, 
been attracted another way, so that Emmeline 4iad gently 
withdrawn her arm, and (he crowd had soon divided them. 
Disgusted with Mrs. Osterley*s levity, and fearful that Fitz- 
henry might perceive her, she drew back, although st|e would 
have given much to have heard his answer. jShe soon again 
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saw them in the giddy round, and went to a seat which Aer 
observed to be unoccupied. 

She had not been there long, before Miss Selina Danvers- 
flew up to her, with ecstasy in her looks, and a perfck^t par- 
terre of flowers in her head, and seizing her hand vehemently^ 
'^ Well, my dear Lady Fitzhenry, here I am ! actually at Al- 
macks ! and all owing to you, I ame sure, I am more obliged 
to you than I can express. *What an enchanting place it is! 
But only think how abominably those odious lady patronesses 
have behaved ! After all, mamma has no ticket! Did you ever 
hear any thing like it? It is quite atrocious. I really thought 
I should have died with anxiety when we came to Willis*^ 
room this morning to hear our fate ; and my heart sank within 
mc when. I slaw how full the street was of carriages, for we 
got into a* regular string just like a ball — so delightful! We 
were there full an hour and a half waiting, but I am sure it 
was well worth while, and I really believe I screamed with 
joy wheii I saw my ticket; but as I said before, there was none 
for mamma; so then we had to drive all over the town to 
fiod SL chaperon for me to go with; at last we went to Lady 
Coddrington, and only thiolc ! she had got one for herself, 
and none for her daughter! Did you ever heiir any thing so 
shocking! And she was so cross and sulky about it at first, 
that she said she would not go ; but by abusing the lady pa- 
tronesses, we got her into good-humour, and she agreed to 
take me; but, between ourselves, she is a very disagreeable 
chaperon ; for out of spite, I suppose, because her ugly 
daughter could not get a ticket,, she won't try and get me a 
partner ; and, odious woman, she came so late that the even- 
ing is already more than half over. I suppose you know all 
the men here. Lady l^tzhenry, doh't you ?" 

^' Very few dancers," said Emmeline, not feeling at all 
inclined to press Selina on any of her acquaintance. 

" Dear 1 the|p is Mr. Moore !^ exclaimed the young lady. 
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already ia a flutter of expectation ; 'V and I do believe he isr 
coming this way ; and we daneed constantly together at Ar- 
liQgford, you know." 

That was true ; hut dancing and diverting himself with the 
simple Selina at Arlingford,'and selecting her as hi3 partner at 
Almacks, were two very different things; and after^making 
ber a distant, chilling bow, Mr. Moore sat down on the other 
side of Emmeline. Poor Selina's countenance fell. Moore 
wejat on talking, sotto-vace^ to Emmeline, till Selina could 
bear it no longpr. 

^^ Dear, Mr. Moore ! how icome you not to be dancing ? I 
thought you liked it of all things !" 

*^ I may ask you the same question,^' returned he. 
^^ Oh no, perhaps nobody luts asked me,'' answered Selina, 
pettishly. 

'* That is quite impossible ; I will not suppose any thing so 
disgraceful to the taste and judgment of all the smart young 
gentlemen I see here,'' added he, carelessly, and then returned 
to his affectedly interesting conversation with Emmeline, who 
listened apparently quite unworthy of the honour conferred on 
ber. Selina saw with mortification that nothing was to be 
boped from Mn Moore. But just then, a foppishly dressed 
young miiiQ, coming up and speaking to Emmeline, Selina's 
spirits/evived : she.touched her arm, whispering, '^ Who is 
that? C011I4 you intiipduce me to him?" At first Emmeline 
paid no attefntion. But Selina's pinches became so urgent, 
that she at last was obliged to say : ^' Lord Williate Vernon, 
will you allow me to introduce my friend, Miss Danvers, to 
you?" 

For a minute, an impression of displeasure animated Lord 
William's unmeaning cdunteaance : he made Selina a slight 
bow with his head, as he took a, hasty survey of her person ; 
and after saying something very uninteresting about the heat 
of the room, to Emmeline, and enlarging on the irierit^ of a 
newJ^' purcha;sed cabriolet-horse, lo MooTC,Vk^ ^t^^Ci^ v*;^. 
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Poor Selina bit her lip in vexation, and finding she did no4 
thrive at all in her present situation, jumped up to see what 
could be done with her cross chaperon^ whom she had spied 

in conversation with a gentleman at the Opposite side of the 
room. 

*^ How in the name of wonder came Miss Danvers here ?^ 
exclaimed Moore, as soon as she had left them — '* what could 
possess the lady patronesses to give her a ticket ?^' 

^^ I applied for one for her," answered Emmeline. 

^' I think that was rather a work of supererogation on your 
part," continued Moore. ** You surely are not going to 
hamper yourself with that girl : you soon frightened away 
Vernon, trembling for his newly acquired dignity in the hie- 
rarchy of fashion ; and I must give you notice, ^if you take to 
introducing Miss Selina Danvers about, emm you, even Lady 
Fitzhenry, charming as she is, will be voted a bore. What 
business has that sort of girl here ? and how can she be so 
unreasonable as to expect to be asked to dance? it is perfect 
nonsense — she had much better stick to her Hampshire 
county ball; there she may play un grand rSle. Misses are 
really sad nuisances in society, unless they sit quiet, an^ donU 
trouble one ; so take my advice, Lady Fiti^henry. Good-na- 
ture is quite mauvais ton in London — it is a bad style to take 
up, and will never do. But it is impossible to sit sti|l and 
moralize when Collinet is playing that jBt^altz so dl^lightfully; 
will you take a turn or two with me ?"• 

'^ I will design the honour to Miss Danvers," said Emme- 
line, laughing — "and luckily sj^e is just cQming this way; so 
do the thing handsomely, and ask the poor girl, for she knows 
nobody here, and .is dying to dance." 

"Oh, if you are really serious, I am off," said Moore, and 
hastily seizing his hat^ which he had hid under the seat in 
preparation for his waltz with Lady Fitzhenry, he hurried 
away. . " - 

^)//^(?i/^/i }i</)e inclined to merrimeikl, Et{VDCkfir\\\v<&c>o\xldYvot 
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help laughing — the smile on her countenance caught Pel- 
ham's eye, and he came up to her to enquire what had 
amused her. Emmeline told Selina's sad t^le. ^ 

**- Poor thing r' said Pelham. ** But this is a new character 
Moore has taken up, I think, for he set ot|t much more wisely, 
with the determination to enjoy every amusement that came 
in his way, professing openly a love for dancing and gaiety of 
every kind: but fai^hion, or what is called, in its slang, being 
Jifie, is so catching a disease that none can escape. It has 
taken the place of the small-pox; and I think it would be a 
good plan if we could be inoculated for it, so as to secure 
having it mildly, and of the best sort. I donH know how j^ou 
manage to be what and where you are in the world without 
it ; but pray donU follow Moore's advice on the subject — let 
us have one speciinen of a good-natured London fine lady. 
By the bye, I too have some advice to give you, which is, not 
to make up to that Mrs. Osterley : she was reckoned at Vienna 
a tris-mauvaise Idngue^ and was always making tracasseries. 
She has a gay, and apparently an artless manner, which at 
first takes one in. Fitzhenry never liked her, so you need 
not be acquainted with her; and I should really counsel you 
to avoid her." 

There was little necessity to give Emmeline that caution : 
what she had already heard, had not prepossessed her in Mrs. 
Osterley's favour in any way; but at that minute, the *two 
people of whom they were talking came up. 

'* Mrs. Osterley begs to be introduced to you. Lady Fitz- 
henry," said her husband, wit^ an evident painful embarrass- 
Dtfent of manner. Emmeline got up, and returned the saluta- 
tion, though with a coldness which she could not overcome, 
but which did not seem at all to discompose the pewon to 
whom it was addressed. ^ 

*'As an old friend of Lord Fitzhenry 's," continued Mrs. Os- 
terley, '^ I feel I have a right to daim acquaintance with you, 
and J trust you will allow me to eu&eaNOus \ft m^\w^'^^ 
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And she seated herself by Emmeline, who again bowed in 
silence; for never before had she felt so totally at a loss for 
sbme of those usual phrases which mean nothing, but which 
fill up the awkward pause, apt to take place after a first* in- 
troduction; and Fitzhenry no way helped her. He appeared 
to be completely discomposed; and, under pretence of seeing 
an acquaintance, removed to a distance. Mrs. Osterley find- 
ing Emmeline did not speak, continued : — 

^' It is so long since 1 have been in England, that I hardly 
know any one : quite a new set and generation have started 
up; and my English acquaintances are merely those whom I 
have known abroad — by the bye^ Mr. Pelham, are the 
Mostynsintown?"" 
"I believe they have left it," said he, coldly. 
"Ofuourseyou know them," continue^ Mrs. Osterley io 
Emmeline — *'Mr. Mostyn b so particular a friend of Lord 
Fitzhenry's." 

^' No, I have never met them," answered Emmeline, com- 
manding her yoic| as well as she could, though she felt her 
face was to a great degree betraying her feelings. 

" You surprise me," continued her tormenter. '^ But I sup- 
pose you and my friend Lord Fitzhenry have been ruralizing, 
and sentimentalizing alone in the county, d la mode Anglaise, 
since your marriage^ ^ and I cannot wonder at either of you 
preferring that to the most agreeable society," added she, 
with a complimentary smile. " After Easter, I suppose every 
body will be in town; and I trust Lady Florence will then 
return among the number, for J really feel quite in a strange 
country. I am now $o little used to the forms, ancF'cold, stiff 
proprieties of English ways, that, to tell the truth, I find 
London very dull and stupid, and was really del^hted to- 
night, when I saw Lord Fitzljtenry, to talk over ddightful fo- 
reign days with him. Mr. Pelham, donH you find English 
society mueh chained for flie worse P I think my country 
folk0 are pleasantet anywhere than Vn Wievt o^tl\«xA\ fex^ 
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here they directly put on their native buckram again, and are 
so prodigiously good and proper, that there is no living with 
them." 

" I can't Agree, with you," replied ..Pelham. " I am so 

stupid, as to like them better at home: abroad, they are too 

>apt to east off some of the restraints which the opinions of 

their own country oblige them to submit to, without adopting 

those of the nations they visit. In short, the cas^ is the same 

with manners as with religion; — they cease to be protestants 

without becoming catholics; aiid^ they take advantage of 

the usual laxity of mofals and principles of other countries, 

without acquiring, that outward decorum of manner, which 

at least prevents such conduct from offending the innocent; 

without, in short, adopting that excusable hypocrisy, which a 

French author so justly caSi$ Thommage que ie vice rend d la 

veriUj an Ekiglish woman rardy ceasei to be virtuous without 

becoming coarse; a foreigner may understand le metier 

better, but my own opinion is — that there are few of my 

countrywomen much the better for a long residence on the 

Continent.'' 

*^The present company always excepted, of course," said 
Mrs. Osterley, bowing to him. '^Mr. Pelham is no com- 
plimenter^ as I dare say you find. Lady Fitzhenry ; for I believe 
you have the pleasure of being intimately acquainted with 
him." 

Fortunately for Emmeline, a new waltz just then began ; 
and Fitzhenry, to make up for his former ne^igence, came 
again to claim Mrs. Osterley as bis partner, although seem- 
in^y against his will. As they went away together, Emme- 
line heard her say to Fitzhenry — 

'^ I am not snre I admire your Lady Fitzhenry sa much on 
nearer view as I did at first sight She is terribly English; 
so cold and distant— -and I see already she dislikes me for 
being the reverse; et que je n^ai pas Fhonneur de hti 
plaire.'*^ 
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What Fitzhenry replied, EmmeliDe did not hear; and, as H 
was now late, and that she was wearied both in body and 
mind, she begged of Pelham to ask for her carriage, desiring 
him to tell Lady Saville she would send it i^ack for her, if she 
had not ordered her own* 

They crossed the room in silence : poor Emmeline taking 
one last look of Fitzhenry, as he was still waltzing with Mrs. 
Osterley. • 

'^That is a spiteful little devil," said Pelham, who well 
knew whither Emmeline's eyes had wandered ; '^ and L again 
advise you to keep clear of her; she hates both Fitzhenry and 
me; for, the truth is, she tried to turn both our heads alter- 
nately, and succeeded with neither : Fitzhenry had too much 
good taste to be taken in by any thing so glaring/' 

Emmeline made no comment, but sighed, deeply. Her sigh 
was echoed by one close to her; and, turning round, she saw 
poor Selina, cloaked up to her ears, following her hard- 
hearted chaperon down the stairs which she had so lately 
mounted in such glee ; the evening to which she had looked 
forward so long, with so much ecstasy, already over — and 
having to her been productive of nothing but mortification 
and disappointment. 

" Good night, Lady Fitzhenry," said she , sadly :— *' for you 
see I am going : but I am sure I don't care ; there is nobody 
here one know^, afid though it is a ball, nobody will dance : 
it is the oddest thing I ever saw. However, it is very well to 
come once, just to be able to say one has been at Almacks, 
for that sounds 'well ; but I deplare I think it the stupidest 
place I ever was at, and I wonder how people can make such 
a fuss about it." 

The loyd welcome cry of '* Lady Fitzhenry's carriage stops 

the way," prevented any more of Selina's peevishness being 

heard, and Emmeline returned to her solitary home. But 

harmless, junpresuming, and innocent as she was, in absept- 

w£' herself, she liad left her cbaracler Y^diuvdi. \v^t % ^\!A It^ixv 
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that evening (thanks to Mrs. Os(erley), all London talked of 
and laughed at, the decided ajg^air between Lady Fitzhenry 
and Mr^ Pelham; each narratop telling his own story, and in- 
venting such ract3 as each found wanting to render it plausible. 
Emmeline, however, lost nothing in the good opinion o{ the 
foshionable world by this report, which was treated, by some^ 
as an excellent joke; by others, as a thing of course; and 
many of those who thus carelessly discussed the matter, and 
at once deprived poor Emmeline of her good name, might 
have ended their remarks, if they had had honest consciences^ 
with Lady Saville's first words of praise to Emmeline : '' She 

is really quite on *> par wifh nirff^W^fi " , 

K 'PROPERTY Or S 

' WASHUi^P EIGHTS 

>. FREE LI BRARY. 

^ Mmm viii. 

Now, in his turn, offended and surprised, 
The knight in silence from her side withdrew ; 
With pain she marked it, but her pain disguised, 
^ And heedless seemed her journey to pursue, 

^or backward deigned to him one anxious view. 
As oft she wished, ^ > - 

' . '^. .* / Psychi. 

Easter was now fast approaching, and Filzhenry an- 
nounced to Emmeline his intention of going out of town for a 
fortnight, — but not to Arlingford. And he concluded by say- 
ing, that, of course, he supposed she would like to pass the 
time with her father at Charlton. , 

At any other time, and under any Qther circumstances,^ how 
gladly would s!ie have availed herself of the opportfinity o|^ 
returning to her former, peaceful, happy lionje! But, lijce a* 
sick person, her feverish mind had for some time past dwelt 
oh Arlingford. She longed to find herself again there^ foe 
there, they must meet — there ihe^ might .\iei;\Qtk^\ ^5v^'§«^« 
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could DOt help hoping for some explanation between them, 
v^hieh might make her, at least, less miserable. Fitzhenry^s 
manner towards her had of late changed : it had no longer the 
ease of indifference, the coldness of mere civility; but, alas! 
it had only changed to apparent dislike, or at least displea- 
sure. He observed her more v but his observations seemed 
always to prejudice him still more against her. 

And yet, what could she do? or what leave undone? She 
had tried all means to please him, and all had failed. She 
first had followed the dictates of her Own heart, and then, 
relying on Pelham's knowledge of her husband's character, 
and on his advice, she had played a part most unnatural to 
her — that of a gay, unfeeling woman of the world, when her 
heart was breaking. All, in turn, seemed lo be wrong. 

For an instant, a horrid thought had crossed her mind. 
Could Pelham be deceiving her ? Could he, for any view, 
either of his own, or Fit^henry's, be endeavouring to draw 
her on to what was lowering her still more in her husband's 
opinion ? Was Pelham untrue to his friend ? or what would 
be still worse, was it a concerted plan, to exasperate her, and 
at last to force her to break a connexion, which, to her 
husband, had become intolerable thraldom. Emmeline, shud- 
dering, turned away from such thoughts, almost reproaching 
herself for ingratitude in having, even for a moment, enter- 
tained theni. iSut again disappointed in what she had looked 
to with some degree of satisfaction, and finding she must re- 
linquish even those faint hopes which she had built, on their 
return to Arlingford, her sick mind preyed on itself, and con- . 
jured up thes^ painful surmises, producing doubt and suspi- 
cion in the most confiding of all characters. 
i» Emmeline heard Fitzhenry's notification about leaving 
town in silent acquiescence ; and, having no choice, to Charl- 
i • ton she went ; but her.heart sank within her as she drove up 
to her father's door, for, aware of how much she was changHir. 
she dreaded her parents' observalvon, au3L fea.t^^,^^V^TOm 
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coDstaotly in their society, she could not keep up those 
fnise spirits which she always endeavoured to assume when 
with them. Poor Emmeliile was in truth sadly changed. In- 
stead of the active, cheerful being she used to be, she was now 
generally abstracted, and sometimes even apparently totally 
insensible to every thing around her ; and then, at others, 
when fearful of betraying herself, she suddenly brtke forth 
into (hose unnatural bursts of feverish spirits, so prainful to 
witness, because so evidently proceeding from internal suf- 
fering. 

Mrs. Benson watched her in silent anxiety; but her loss of 
bloom, of activity, and appetite, even of spirits, all was at- 
tributed to a far different cause; and, after some enquiries 
respecting her health, which Emmeline always evaded, the 
warm-hearted mother, not without smiling at her daughter's 
over-strained shyness and delicacy, questioned her no more 
on the subject; but contented herself with paying every pos- 
sible attention to her bodily comfort, while she indulged in 
the delightful anticipation of new objects for her maternal 
pride and fondness. 

And thus deceived as to the cause of Emmeline's altered 
appearance, she spared her any, more embarrassing conver- 
sations. 

The stated fortnight was past, and still she 4id not receive 
from Fitzhenry the promised letter, announcing his return to 
town. But one day the servant put into her hand one with 
the Arlingford post-mark. It was not franked by Fitzhenry; 
the writing was unknowti to her; and, in alarm, she hastily 
broke the seal. 

She found it was from Brown, the hous^eeper, inform- 
ing her that Reynolds had b§en seized with a violent and . 
dangerous illness; that the doctors, who attended him, gave 
little hope of his recovery; and that he so constantly express- 
ed his anxiety to see her, and Lord FitzheiiT^^ VWv ^'^^iO^SS.^ 
aot help complying with his request, axvii \TAovittvft%V«^ \a^- 
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dyship of his sitaatioQ and wishes.. She added — ^^l haye 
also taken the liberty to write to my lord; and not knowing 
where his lordship is, have sent the letter to the steward ia 
town to forward to him." 

Emmeline knew but too well whither the letter would 
follow him ; but thinking he might not receive it in time, or 
that, possibly, in the society he then was^ he might be little 
inclined to attend such a summons, she determined imme- 
diately to go to Arlingford. How much the desire of being there^ 
of visiting every spot, every inanimate object in her mind 
connected with Fitzhmnty, and the possibility even of thus 
meeting him, might have influencedi her benevolent decision 
— probably she herself did not know. 

On arriving at Arlingford, Emmeline's first question was, 
whether Lord Fitzhenry was there : and the feeling of deep 
disappointment with whicKshe learnt that he was not, and 
that he was not even expected, betraying to herself her real 
object in coming, made her half-ashamed when at length she 
enquired after the poor invalid. 

The accounts of Reynold's situation had been in no way 
exaggerated. He was still alive, and sensible ; but there was no 
possibility whatever of recovery. Emmeline therefore endea- 
voured to overcome her own selfish feelings, and went im- 
mediately to the sick rootn. 

Independent of the gratification she received from witness- 
ing the pleasure which her presence seemed to give to the 
faithful old Servant, the duty she undertook then was one 
every way better suited to her presentjstate of mind, than the 
dissipation in which she had been lately engaged. It soothed 
and quieted the tumult of her feelings, and brought back to her 
. mind some of the innocent, calm remembrances of happier 
days. Educated by her mother ia the exercise of every re- 
ligious duty, she, who had so lately been seen glittering^ ia 
hal] rooms, now knelt by the bed of sickness; and while rais- 
wg" the dyiog man's mind smd \iopea lo \W\.)tteVl«t ^o\\^\.^ 

I 
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^wfaich he was hastening she found herself strengthened to 
-bear the sorrows of that, in which she was still appointed to 
suffer. 

Towards the end of the second day after Emmeline's ar- 
rival at Arlingford, Reynolds grew rapidly worse; the symp-^ 
toms of death seemed to be fast increasing, and, aware of his 
approaching dissolution, his^ anxiety for Fitzhenry's arrival, 
|ind the nervous perturbation of his mind, were painful to 
witness. Emmeline frequently asked if he had any request 
io make, any wish she could communicate to him; buthb 
only answer was, that he must see him before- he died. * 

To compose, and turn his thoughts to other things, Em- 
meline had again recourse to religion ; and, when thus em- 
ployed, and while the -last rays of the evening i^un shone 
. faintly through the curtains of the sick room on her, kneeling 
figure, and on the saci^ed book she held in her hand, the 
dbor of the apartmignt slowly^ opened, and Fitzhenry ap- 
peared. 

He started back on seeing Emmeline,^ and, foe a moment, 
stood still, as if awed by the scene before. him; but Reynolds 
recognizing him, and exclaiming — '^ 'Tis him ! God be praised, 
I shall now die in peace," Fitzhenry hastened up to him, 
kindly taking ^is extended hand; then again looking at Em- 
meline — *' Good God! Lady Fitzhenry, since when have you 
been here?" * 

"Only a day oi^ two; I was sent for," sai4 Emmeline, hard- 
ly knowing wheth^ thus^ unexpectedly seeing her had given 
faiip pain or pleasure. . ^ . 

" I was so bold as to sedd for her ladyship," said Reynolds^ 
*^ It was my request, my dying request. I knew I had not 
loDg to live. I knew I should not die easy, unless I could 
once more see you, once moris see (hat^ angel!" and still 
grasping Fitzhenry with one hand, he held out the other ta 
Emmeline. 
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At such a moment, not to comply ^ith any wish of the 
sick maA, was impossible ; though, half fearful of his inten- 
tion, she tremblingly put her hand in his. 

*'Dear^ dear Lord Fitzhenry," continued Reynolds, '* you 
knowlloveyouasifyoiiweremyownson. Death makes us all 
equal, and it makes me bold. I have often wished, longed^ 
to'speak to yDu, but felt it was not my place ; and I had not 
courage ; but lisl^ to a dying man's advice. 1 know all — 
you know I do. Oh, my dear master! repent, and turn from 
your evil ways 1 Do not any longer trifle with God, and with 
^be happiness he lias offered you i^Do not cast from you the 
angel Heaven^ has sent you *,'' — and he joined their hands. 
"God of heaven P he conlinyed, with a trembling voice, 
'^ look down on these, thy servants, and make them happy to- 
gether!" , 

Fitzhenry's head fell on the bed, as if wishing to avoid the 
eyesof Emmeline, as he involuntarily sunk on his knees. * 
* As for Emmeline, overcome and terrified at what had passed ; ^ 
fearful as to the n^anner in which Fitzhenry might inter- 
pret such a seemingly premeditated appeal to bis feelings in 
her behalf; perhaps, even humbled at the situation in which 
it ptaced her, she hastily, almost unconsciously, withdi*ew 
her hand from the feeble grasp of the dying man, while his 
dimmed eyes were still raised to heaven ; and, before either 
he, or her husband, had time to discover her intention, she 
hastily left the ro6m. * ,. 

But she had no sooncx* quitted it than she repented her 
hasty flight. When Reynqlds j^oined their hands, altbdiigh 
Fitzhenry had not clasped hers jir token of affection ^^ still he 
had suffered his to remain with it; and overcome by th« 
old man's address to him, he appeared to have given way ia 
the kind — ttie virtuous impulse of the moment. That im- 
pulse, and those virtuous feelings, might possibly have pro- 
duced a^avourable explanation; and she, by leaving him soi 
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abruptly, had now, she feared, evidently shown a reluctance 
to any thiog which might have produced a reconciliation 
between them. 

Twice she had her hand on the lock to return ; but, timid 
from excess of affection, each time her courage failed her. 

The door which she had scarcely ctesed, reopened of itself, 
an4 she heard these words uttered bvTitzhenry : ^' It js im- 
poi^ible-^indeed it can't be so; — but depend upon it, nothing 
shkll be wanting on my part to contribute to her happiness, 
and '* ' . 

:: 4 

Emmeline waited for no more. As one pursued by a 
horrid vision, she hurried io her own room The shades of 
evening deepened around her, as^, alone and half stupified, 
with her various feelings, she counted Jhe striking of the 
heavy )iours as they parsed. ^Not a sound was to be heard in 
ihe uninhabited house — no one came near her. 

At length, when the cldck slowly, solemnly sounded 
twelve, she started up, and, recollecting that her maid was 
probably waiting for her, she rung the bell, that she might dis- 
miss her for the night ; but she first sent her to enquire after 
BeynoI4s, whose room was in a distai^t part of the building. 
On the return of Jenkins, the report she brought was — " That 
my lord was still with Reynolds — that they were apparently 
engaged in serious conversation — for that no one was allow- 
ed to go into the room, myi lord himself givfng him the ne- 
cessary medicines, and having dismissed the durse.'' 

^ After her maid had taken off Egimeline's gown, unplaited 
lier^jbair, and, at her desire, lit the fire in her dressing-room, 
as she fancied it would be a sort of companion toher, which, 
in her present state of mind, she felt to be necessary, she sent 
Jen||jiiif to bed, and, drawing Ijer chair close upon the hearth, 
Emmeline remained lost in reflections neither cheering' nor 
soothing. The near peighbourhood^of a death-bed jgives aa 
awful feeling even to one in the full pride of youtji and healths 
To be aware that &o close to us a te\to^-^\fc^wx^\%^^^'^^ 
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just then passing, through the agonies of death, to that eier?^ \J^. 
nity to which we all look with awe, is an overpowering sen- "*' "l 
sation; and Emmeline shuddered as these thoughts crossed /^^| 
her mind. She cast her eyes fearfully round the room, and | 
endeavoured to brighten the flame in the grate. Still death ^4^' 
and its horrors hung over her imagination, which wandered ^'^^ 
now to future scenes of pain and punishment; and the thought ';^^ 
that Fitzhenry— -her lovedFitzhenry, whj)Jiad wound hinMelf^^i^ 
round^every fibre of her heart — might perhaps be an outdiast "^ 
fr«m that heaven to which she had beeii taught to look, as the « 
end and aim of her existence, was agony. For she could no|Sj< 
conceal* from herself that he was living in bold de^anoe, or -- 
rather in total disregard and indifference to the will and laws 
of his God. - , 

Emmeline's blood cusdled, and a cold shiver crept ^ILover 
her frame. Instinctively she sunk on her knees, and prayed 
from him who had never been tliug^t to pray for himself. Her 
head sank on her clasped hands, which rested on a chair be^ 
side her; her long hair falling over,4ier face and shoulders. * 
The dead silence that surrounded her, appalled her awe- 
stricken mind ; she esj^erly listened for some sound of human 
existence and neighbourhood ; but nothing was to be heard 
but the regular vibration of the great clock in the hall. Em- 
meline remained kneeling, till her nervous' agitation grew so 
painfully strongs that she hardly^dared to move, and had not 
power to shake off the superstitious horror which had taken 
possession of her. Every^ limb ti^embled ; the cold sweat sto«d 
on her forehead; and it was an inexpressible relief to her disr 
ordered mind, when, &i length, she heard a slow step in the 
gallery, and a gentle knock at her door. She concluded 'it 
was her maid, bringing her soj^e tidings of Reynolds, smd she 
quickly and joyfully bade her enter. The door softly opened, 
find Fitzhenry appeared. 

An unearthly vision could scarcely have startled Emmeline 
more. She uttered an*exclamai\on, a\ma%\. ol VftTxoT, ««» ^^ 
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hastily rose from her knees; but almost directly sank into the 
chair beside her, her trembling limbs refusing to support her. 

;.- . '^ I think you gave me leave to come in," said Filzh^nry^ 

still standing at the door. Emmdine bowed assent, when, 

, clpsing it after him, he came up to her, and put his candle on 

f/^ the mantle-piece. 

\/ ' It was the' first time he had ever entered her room since 

^^ that day when, on her parent's first arrival at Arlingford, he 

V f- had conducted them to it; and, dreading the possible purport 
J of his visit now^ after the scenf that had lately occurred, she 

, C^ad not courage to say a word. For a minute, both were si- 

r lent— at length Fitzhenry said — 

*^ I thought you \^ould be anxious to hear about poor Rey- 
nolds ; and as he has now siink into something like sleep, I 
caqre away for a minute to tell you he is moi^ easy and com- 
posed ; but I fear this stupor is only the forerunner of death, 
' and that afl will soon be over., I shall lose a most faithful 
servant — indeed, an attached friend*— ." 

He paused ; but EmKieliiie,'>still too. nervous to speak, said 
nothing. ' 

" I also came,^' said he, in an agitated, hurried manner, '4o 
thank you for your kindness in coming to him : it was most 
kind — good-r-excellent; — like yourself. I feel it deeply, I 
assume you, as well as Reynolds." 

These few words of praise, so unlike what slie had expected 
(rom him after what had passed, still more overpowered Em- 
melijie. Had she dared to give way to the feelings of the 
mdtnent, she would have thrown, herself into her husband's 
arms, and, in his tenderfiess, claimed a reward for an action 
which he seemed to take as a kindness to himself. Rut alas! 
not for one moment could she be deceived as to the nature of 
his feelings; not for one moment, after the decisive declara- 
tion which she had again heard him make, could she attribute 
his present manner towards her to any thing but mere ^rati- 
i^de for her a^^entions to his o\d set\aw\. •, ^Jsv^, \:^Y^^^i\^'^'^^ 
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throbbings of her bosoniKand scarcely knowing what she said, 

with a breathless voice she answered : 

* 

'* I came to Arlingford because I thought Brown^s letter 
might not reach you in time, and I did not know where to 
write to you — I mean, I thought you might be otherwise en- 
gaged yourself/' — And then struck with the appearance of 
coldness and reproof in her words, and the possible inter- 
pretation to be given to them, she stopped short. 

Fitzhenry made no comment. Both were now standing 
seemingly occupied with watching the dying embers of the \ 
lire — at last he (urned towards her, she felt his eyes were on 
her. 

'* Poor Reynolds often names you,'' he said ; ^' but I think, 
unless you wish it — perhaps you had better pot go to him 
again — such sc^es are painful, and " 

He was continuing, but with the quick touchiness of love 
(of unrequited love, whicl{ interprets every thing to its disad- 
vantage), Emmeline, catching at those words, and fancying 
they alluded to what had lately passed, and ^ere meant «s a 
hint to her to avoid any possible recurrence of the same scene, 
immediately, with av(^ce scarcely audible from agitation, said : 

" Oh no, certainly. And^ perhaps now that you are here, 
and that my presence is no longer desired — I mean not ne- 
cessary—it may be more convenient if I return to Charlton 
or to town." 

"^ Just whatever you prefer," said Fitzhenry, coldly ; and, ** 
after a moment's pause, " you know my wish is, that y©u 
should always do whatever you like and judge to be b^st." 
And he put up his hand to take his candle, as if in prepara- 
tion to leave the room. ^ 

Poor Emmeline had, in a moment of perhaps excusable 

irritation, artfully made the proposal of leaving Arlingford, 

in the hope of its being opposed ; and this cold acquiescenoe 

guhe overcame her. She could iM>t speak, for her lips qui- 

vared when she attempted it ; and, de^Tess^^ a^v^ \i^T\^\>s. 
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with all that had passed, big tears again rolled down her 
cheeks, and she kept her head averted to conceal them from 
Fitzhenry. 

In raising his hand tq take his candle, he somehow had 
caught on the button of his coat-sleeve a lock of her long hair, 
which was hanging loose over her Moulders ; and, during 
the pause that followed his answer, he w^s endeavouring to 
disentangle himself; but in vain. Surprised at his still re- 
maining near her, and in silence, she at last looked up, and 
peeing what had happened, her trembling hands darted on 
the entangled hair, and with the vehemence of vexation, 
she broke and untwisted it till she again set him free. He 
looked at her for a minnle in seeming astonishment, and then, 
coldly wishingher good-night, left the room. « 

He had scarcely been gone a minute, whe4 recalling the 
kindness of his manner on first entering, and blaming herself 
for the irritation she had. given way to, she determined to 
recall him; and, passing j^om one extreme to another, and 
buoyed up with instant hope — though she scarcely knew of 
what — she hastily collected her hair with a comb, folded her 
wrapper closer around her, and opening her door, hurried 
^to the gallery. All there was dark and silent ; she turned 
towards Fitzhenry's room — his door was open— ^but he was 
gone ! Stopping a minute to listen and take^ breath, she heard 
him crossing the hall below oto his way to Reynolds^s apart- 
ment. She determined to recall him, and hurried along the 
gaHery to the head of the stairs for that purpose. When she 
got there, she saw the last faint ray of the light he was car- 
rying glimmering across the hall. Twice she endeavoured to 
pronounce his, name — rbut it was a name that never could 
be pronounced by her calmly. She was frightened at the 
sound of her own voice, faint as its accents were (so faint 
that they never reached him' to whom they were addressed)^ 
and her courage totally failed her. 

" AlasT thought she, as she sad\^ V«;mx\. ^^ivasX ^^\s»2^- 
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nisters for support, *' if he came, what could I say to him ? 
what have I to ask of him, but pity for feelings which he can 
neither understand nor return? and may I at least never so 
far forget myself. I am humbled enough already." And now, 
^ven alarmed at what those feelitags had so nearly betrayed 
her into, she returned to her own room as hastily as sbt had 
a minute before quitted it; so capricious, so inconsistent does 
passion render its victims. 

Towards dawn of day, Emmeline, whose heavy eyes sleep 

f ■^ 

had never visited, heard a bustle below ; several doors were; 
hastily opened and shut. In a little time, Fitzhenry (for 'she 
could never mistake his step) passed hastily along the gallery 
to his own room, and closed the door immediately after him. 
Then there was again a dead silence. 

''It is all oter," thought Emmeline; '' Reynolds is at peace: 
the only b^g in this house who loved me is gone!" A cold 
shiver crept over her; she buried her tear-bedbwed fece in 
her pillow, and thus lay for long immoveable, no conscious 
thought passing through her agitated mind.« 

When her maid came to her in the morning, she informed 
her Reynolds had died about five o'ctock; that Lord Fitzhenry 
had never left him ; that he had supported him in his arms to^ 
the last, and, when all was over, appearing much affected, he 
had gone immediately to his own room, giving orders that no 
one was to go to him till he rung. 

Jenkins, unbidden, brought Emmeline her breakfast in her 
own apartment, although at Arlingford thai was a meal at 
which she and Fitzhenry had always hitherto met. How 
painfully did she then feel the separdtion between them! 
Fitzhenry was in sorrow, and she, his wife, dared not go near 
him; even the servants seemed to dictate to her her conduct, 
and to be aware of her situation. 

As to her departure, she knew not what to determine. She 
had said she would go. Her husband had not opposed her 
declared intendonf and she did not Wke aj^mVoV^ ^ttw^^i^ 
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of caprice. Not feeling, however, that she could leave Ar« 
lingford without at least again seeing him, she put off her 
journey till the following day. 

To pass the slow unoccupied hours, Emmeline, knowing there 
-was no chance of seeing Fitzfaenry for some time, wandered 
out. The country was now in its first freshness of beauty — all 
smiled around her. Those rides and paths which, the summer 
before, she had first seen, with Fitzhenry at her side, were 
again clothed in the lovely green of spring. Often at those 
spots, connected in her mind with some circumstance, word 
or even look of Fitzhenry, which a few months back had, 
although in delusion^-flaade her heart sometimes beat with 
the flattpridg hope that she was not quite indifferent to him, 
poor Emmeline would remain fixed, quite unconscious of the 
time she thus passed in vague reverie. For, compared with 
what she had endured in London, there was a sort of pleasure 
inher present state of mind, raised and -soothed as it had been, 
by the late pious duties in which she had been engaged, and 
softened by the charm of renovated nature. How often does 
some accidental sound or perfume, wafted to us on a spring 
breeze, startle the mind by confused recollections of hours 
gone by, and by undefinable sensations of mixed pain and 
pleasure ! > 

Emmeline had not been long returned to the house be- 
fore a servant came and told her that dinner was ready, and 
that my lord was waiting for her. Their meeting was rather 
awkward on both sides, Fitzhenry never raised his eyes upon 
her, but she wjs now well used to that sort of cold neglect on 
his part. It was the first time for several months that they had 
been Ute-d-tHe. This circumstance, and the room they were 
in, all brought back forcibI|^ to Emmeline's mind their wed- 
ding-day ; that day of epltation and joy to her parents, apd 
at its dawn of hope and happiness even to herself — and how 
had it all ended! 
To one fdrmed (or tenderness^ for aW^*^ ^q^vsJS. ^«pSnk^ 
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of life, there could not be a more cheerless fate than faers; 
for, repulsed from where her heart should have found its 
best home, she was even denied the consolations of confidential 
friendship. Occupied with these thoughts, Emmeline was 
little indined to join in uninteresting, forced conversation. 
Fitzhenry, too, seemed much depressed, and they eat their 
repast in nearly total silence. 

When it was ended, Fitzhenry, "-'' j plea of having 
several orders to give, and man* ^a to arrange in conse- 
quence of the death of Reynol ..., soon returned to his own 
room, and Emmeline passed the remainder of the evening 
alone. On the approach of midnightf-^^ he never appeared, 
she concluded that Fitzhenry did not intend to return ; she 
therefore rang for her candle, and left the drawing-room ; 
but before she reached her own apartment, she was met 
in the gallery by her husband— they both stopped. 

'^I shall leave this place to-morrow,^' said Emmeline, in a 
low voice. '^ Have you any letters or orders to send by me ?^' 
she still fondly hoped he would make some objection to her 
departure ; but he merely replied that he concluded she was 
going to Grosvenor-Street ; that he would follow in a few 
days; and that if she did not set out early, he would send 
some letters by her. 

"I can go at any hour," said Emmeline, '^ I am in no hurry ; 
it does not signify at what time I go; all houi*s are the same 
to me.'^ And so they parted. 

It was in the same cold, distant manner that they separated 
next morning, when Emmeline left ArIiDgfor(U*or town. For 
though she loitered on, always hoping Fitzhenry would let fall 
some word at which sh^ might catch as an encouragement 
to stay, he never in any manner apposed her departure ; and 
at last, with a heavy heart^he entered^ her carriage, and after 
a melancholy, solitary journey, drove over London's noisy 
pavement, now glazed by a hntidng May sun, into Grosvenor- 
Street. 



& 
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Those who have lived in London when melancholy circuin- 
stances have excluded them from parlicipating in its amuse^ 
ments, will enter into Emmeline's feelings when, during, (he 
first, and on many an ensuing dismal evening, which she spent 
alone,>she heard ihe carriages hurry past her door in the con- 
stant bustle of pleasure. Often, as she sat in the dusk of the 
now long-protracted spring evenings, Emmeline was only 
roused from some deep reverie to a consciousness of the late- 
ness of the hour, by the glai%A^f the lamps and flambeaux of 
some of these gay equipages pcJssing her darkened windows, 
and hastening to some general resort of diversion. 

For it was now the high tide, the carnival of London. 
Every one was there — and every one went every where — 
hurrying and crowding after each other, although caring for 
no one. What a wretched, humiliating picture of human na- 
ture does London present during the months of May, June, 
and July I Affection, friendship, all the social virtues and 
charities, disappear before folly, dissipation, and selfishness. 
And so infectious is the disease, that almost the best hearts 
are, at least for the moment, tainted ; the steadiest heads turn- 
ed. It is a constant hurry, a perpetual bustle, in which no 
one has leisure to care, or feel for another, whatever may be 
the inclination ; and scarcely is there time to drop a tear 
over the grave of a friend. If an uncle, cousin, or some such 
near relation, is so inconsiderate as to choose these interest- 
ing, busy moments to depart this life, it is looked upon as an 
almost unpaiidonable aet of selfishness on the part of the de- 
funct, by which so much time, perhaps many entertainments 
and balls, are lost to his surviving family. On the other 
hand, the demise of some mere nightly companion in the re* 
sorts of dissipation is generally hailed with joy, not for their 
own demerits, but that not only their opera-box and ticket 
at Almacks, but that of all those nearly connected with them 
will thereby become disposable ; a short r^rement beln^cc^w- 
s'ldeied necesBar^ both to dry tWir leav^^utA^vN^^wftfeA-^^ 
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fashionable tailor or mantua-maker to send home the becom- 
ing mourning, in which they can again sally forth to make up 
for the time they have lost, by returning with renovated spirits 
to their dissipated duties. In the mean time, anxious notes fly 
about town as soon as the death is announced in the papers ; 
and the doors of all the patronesses of fashion are beset by 
the dear friends of the deceased, anxious to be the first to 
apply for the vacated subscription, which happily can neither 
be carried away from this world by the selfish, nor be disposed 
of by will by the obliging. 

And this was the world into which poor Emmeline had to 
carry a breaking heart ! 

After Fitzhenry had joined her in town, although nothing 
further had ever passed, — no dispute, no difference had taken 
place, — yet they appeared mutually to consider themselves as 
more than ever, in short, totally estranged. 

Both looked miserable: an additional shs^de of melancholy 
seemed to have gathered on Lord Fitzhenry's countenance ; 
and yet Emmeline was now certain that her rival was agam 
in town, and that he passed with Lady Florence those hours 
which she now spent alone in 6rosvenor-Street« For Em- 
meline felt it impossible to return to her former life; and, as 
there was no reason why she should, noene for whom she 
was called upon to make the exertion, she gave up what had 
already injured her health, both of mind and body. 

Emmeline^s temper even was not what it used to be; often, 
if Fitzhenry accidentally spoke to her, she answered him with 
asperity, and then the minute he had disappeared, she wept 
bitterly for her fault — for her offence towards love ; longing 
for his return, that, on her knees, she might implore his for- 
giveness. Yet when they again met, it was the same^ repulsive 
coldness on both sides. 

But if there can ever be an excuse for one gifted by nature 

with the blessing of a mild, gentle disposition, for giving way 

to irritation, Emmeline might plead \t. SQi^\i«wV^^^ «y«v>^ 
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-way wounded ; ev^n P^lh^uai she paw 4r^de4 \ ^r% (h^^r\ey\ 
huita ^temally b$t4ate^ h»v : if sJie caugbt bU ey^ fi$e4 \^pw 
her io 9»x(qvs iptereat, Iw fti(* fenpy took fiiUro^ and (be ^^efi 
erimsoa in her cheeks betrayed apprehensions, whi^I^ sh^ 
Tvishedtb conceal even from herself. 

Tormented with this idea, she now shunned his society 
and conversation, as much as she had foroaerly sought it ; for, 
although her extreme diffidence with regard to her own at- 
tractions (a diffidence which her husbaqd's disregard of her had 
much increased), her unsuspecting innocence, and simplicity 
of heart, would rather have led her to pri?e than avoid the 
attentions of an agreeable man, regardless of their raising sus- 
picions in the breast of others, any more than in her own ; 
yet, now being aware ^f wb«t tb^ world eoufd and did say, 
that very inqocence and simplicity made \\er fly from the least 
appearance of evil. She was pot qqe of thoi^^ to play off on 
a husband the arts of intidehty, in ^rder, by jealousy, to rouse 
his feelings, a^nd by the fear of wounded honour, to attract 
his attentions towards her« 

Fit^heory oared aot far her j bwt the v^w of 450qstaq(5y which 
bar lips bad pmnoyiioed ftt tb^ altar, ftf^d- wbiob wp« sjque 
^fiETftv^O' bjL..«tww s^fife^ be^dU was to0 sacred iq 

ber «fiiimatia» Wl allQW # v^q tb# uqiqt^rested world t^ sqs- 
pefit, that ^b© trifled with iU 

Her iqteroourse wUh Pelbam beipg ihqs ewhitt^red, and 
hep parepii beiqg the la^t to whom she could reveal ber sor- 
rows, 9be dragged oq, in wr^tebed spliiude of heart, a lU!le»^ 
welessi aiq^le^s ^xisieqoe, The yoqqg, the gayi and the busy 
meantime bustled arouqd b^r, ear^les» of ber uqhappiqegs; 
or, if they jsometiqieg observed its melanqboly fiymptpros on 
bar pale ebeak, or iq ber heavy, ahseqt ey^, they pn}y woq- 
dered'^wbat eould make Lady FiizheqrysQ discQqteqted,wben 
aha possessed every thiqg in the world to render her happy." 

It is thus we tea often pass harsh and hasty jqdgrn^at oq 
Ibos^ whose grave or suffering cQi\iilew^\)i^^ ^^^^^v^^\^^'^ 
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US in the paths of pleasure, checking, for a minute, by their 
sad and therefore unwelcome presence, our feeling of enjoy- 
ment, in reminding us, most disagreeablyi of its transient 
nature. 



CHAt>TER IX. 

Poured in soft dalliance at a lady's feet, 

In fondest rapture he appeared to lie. . . . 

Their words she heard not-^words had ne'er ezprest 

What well her sickening fancy could supply — 

AU that their silent eloquente confest 

As breathed the sigh of fire from each impassioned breast. " 

While thus she gazed, her quivering lips turn pale, 

t/ontendlng passions rage within her breast. 

Nor ever had she known such bitter bale, 

Or felt by sudl fierce agony opprest. 

Psyche, 

Emmeline having a general invitation to the house of Lady 
Mowbray— one of her new acquaintance, who wlis at-hom^ 
on a stated day every week; and never having yet been to 
any of her soiries^ she one evening exerted herself to pay her 
a visit. There were not many people assembled, owing to 
the many things to be dane^ a phrase in the fashionable slang 
of London, expressive of that delightful prospect of busy 
pleasure, which consists in passing the greatest part of the 
night in a carriage, fighting in and out of a dozen houses, the 
owners of which are, perhaps, never seen by their visitors. 

Among the few whom these iQany pleasures had that 
evening spared to Lady Mowbray, Emmeline found none 
with whom she was much acquainted ; so that after having 

^ remained what she thought a sufficient time, hearing a loud 
knock, announcing a fresh reinforcement of company, and 

thinking she bad periormed her dul^ ol cvn'AlyV.^ v^*^ TCL<^^\\.^\Ad 
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\\ev departure, when the door opened, and Lady Florence 
J^ostyn was announced. 

At that name Emmeline started so violently, that her 
^ci^igfabour turned round to see what had alarmed her ; but 
oould neither perceive Btny cause for her agitation, nor 
^^«ceive any answer to her enquiries, whether she was well, 
€V>r Emmeline's eyes, thoughts, and every sense, were fixed 
on her rival. 

Lady Florence, after speaking to one or two other people, 

"^vent'up to Lady Mowbray, and seated herself by her, luckily 

«U some distance from where Emmeline was placed. Lady 

Florence was past the first bloom and beauty of youth; but 

this was mote apparent in the somewhat thickened contour 

of her figure, than in her face. Her deep blue eyes were 

still brilliant; her lovely chisselled mouth still opened to show 

teeth like pearls, and the roses and lillies still contended in 

her cheeks. She was simply dressed; but there was not a 

curl, however careless it appeared, but fell just where it 

should, and the large shawl in which she was wrapped, took 

some new i^raceful fold each time she moved, and by its 

brilliant colours gave additional eifect to the delicate whiteness 

of a round arm, covered with bracelets. Her voice, and look, 

•^^ were sweetness itself; but in her eyes, an expression lurked, 

that recalled tothemind, Walter Scotfs ''Wiley Dame Heron/' 

Lost in a trance of most painful feelings, Emmeline sat for 

some time like a statue, without power to form any resolution, 

as to whether she would fly or face her enemy. There was 

the being who reigned paramount in her husband's heart! 

Those were the eyes on whic}i he gazed with fondness! on 

that hand he had sworif constancy! on those lips he had 

sealed his vows! the silver tones of that voice thrilled to his 

heart, as his did to hers! 

Poor Emmeline gazed on all these charms, till, growing 
frightened at her own increasing agilal\ou> %Vv.^\i^\V^ \^qN.>\t^^ 
mad moved towards the door. 
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^^My dear Lady Fitzhenry/' exclainied Lady Mowbray, 
who unfortunately had observed her intended departiii^e, '' I 
hope you are not already going?'' 

At that name, the eyes of Lady Florence eagerly followed 
those of the speaker, and rested on Emmeline. And, for an 
instant, as if impelled by some power they could not resist, 
the rivals glanced at each other, and their eyes met. But 
Emmeline's soon fell beneath the scrutiny, and she turned 
away her death-like face. The whole expression of Lady 
Florence's countenance had changed. Emmeline's appearance, 
every way so different from what she bad expected, in an 
instant roused, within her, feelings she could scarcely com- 
mand. Her uncontrolled passions were plainly painted in 
her face; the deep crimson in her cheeks overcame the well 
applied rouge; her eyes flashed fire; and the lovely smile on 
her lips was replaced by a fearful expression of "envy, hatred, 
and malice." 

Emmeline, scarcely able to support herself, and endea- 
vouring to utter some excuse, still moved towards the door. 

"Well, really you are using me very shabbily," said Lady 
Mowbray, in reply to her uncertain accents, and following her 
with most officious civility. ~ "But I know this is the moment 
when it is impossible* to keep any body for half an hour; and 
quiet, sober people, like myself, have no chance of collecting 
anything like agreeable society. I suppose you are going to 
the D e house, or some such gay thing." 

Emmeline stammered out, that she was obliged to go home. 

" Home! I fear you are not well," retorted Lady Mowbray, 
now, for the first time, observing her blanched cheek, and 
bloodless lips< "Do at least wait till you hear that your 
carriage is ready:" and, cruelly well bred, she rang the bell, 
enquiring repeatedly whether Emmeline would not be pre- 
vailed upon to take something. 

Unable to speak, she shook her head in answer, and the 
Instant the welcome sound oli bero^iv nainfi Te^Oci&^\ifit^«x^^ 
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ftbe darted out of tbe room, though still followed by the civi- 
lities and offers of ifae iady of the house. 

When ia i^r carnage, and when too late, Emmetine re- 
membered Peiham's often repeailed advice, to endeavour to 
control,or, at least conceal, herfeelings better. She wasaware 
i^e had humUed herself before her, who, of all people, she 
would least wish should read those feelings ; and she fdC also 
that she had left herself and her husband subjects for animad- 
version, certainly not of the most charitable nature. But poor 
Emmeline, in common with all Ihose who allow their affec- 
tions to control their ju^meot, never, till too late, discovered 
whart her condnct should have been — an artlessness of dispo- 
silion, iH^ealculatedio conltend with a gutleful world. 

This evening's adventure completely sickened her of the 
aomsemeots of London ; aad aware from constant, sad expe- 
rtence, of her inability to perform hev hard part properly, she 
resolved to avoid in future the possibility of any recurrence of 
sueii scenes; for thongh her mind had long been intent on 
meeting Lady Florence, from a sort of anxious, jealous curio- 
sity, yet now she felt she could not endure the trial again ; 
and that, weakened both in heaMi and spirits, she was no long- 
er equal to the exertions which she knew she should make. 
She remained, therefore, in spite of Lady Saville^s repeated 
attacks and railtertes, for some tin»e entirely at home; and 
catching gladly at an excuse f^r avoiding even the opera^he 
gave away her box the following week, to some Hampshire 
neighbours, who she heard were in (own ; and ihe weather 
beii^ uncommonly hot, she had, on the Saturday, ordei^ed her 
carriage, after her solitary dinner, to taken drive out of town, 
in the hope that a little freeCi atr might revive and compose 
her spirits. 

But just as she was gmg, a note arrived from Lady SaviHe, 
to say, that she was disappointed of a friend, with whom she 
was to ha^ gone tothe opera, that night, and who^ bein^now 
unavoidably prevented^ had madeo\«t\\3»^i^VftV^^\\iV5^^*«!«^ 
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arriage being broken, and having no one to go with, she 
70u\d be obliged to give up the plan entirely, unless Emme- 
ne would be compassionate and carry her ; and she entreated 
be would overcome her abominable laziness, and agree to 
le proposal — adding, it was the new opera, and that it 
^ould do her good^ for she gave herself the blue devils, by 
loping so much at home. 

Too indifferent to every thing, even to ref^ise, Emmeline 
ave up her iptended drive, changed her dress, and she and 
lady Saviile Went together to the opera. 

About the beginning of the second act, she saw Lady FIo- 
ence come into a box on the same tier, about ten or tweKe 
ff ; she was alone — and at that distance, Emmeline thought ^^ t 
^ould probably not recognize her ; but, wishing to conceal 
erself from her view, she made some apology to Lady Saviile 
)r being whimsical, and, begging to change places with her, 
be moved to the opposite seat, drawing the curtain of the box 
as entirely to hide herself; although, like the poor bir^ 
nsnared by the serpent, she never could withdraw her eyes 
•om her rival. 

Before long, a man entered the box wbere Lady Florence 
/as ; he seated himself directly with his back towards Emme- 
ne ; but it was impossible for her to mistake him ; — the oval 
ead, the brown, curly hair, the attitude and ah* of the arm 
[i|||l leant on the edge of the box, tlie action of the hand, all 
)ld her but too v^ll it could only be Fitzhenry. 

Never before had ^he beheld them together; never before 
ad she, in a manner, witnessed those words, those looks of 
[>ve, addressed to Lady Florence, which should now have 
elonged to her. Though but too well aware of the whole 
ruth, she had as yet suffered merely from a vague, unem- 
odied feelingof jealousy. She had been wounded by neglect ; 
y the mortifying conviction that she was not beloved by her 
iusband ; but had never yet actually witnessed his demon- 
ratioDs of love to another. 
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' Lady Florence leant towards Fitzhenry, and seemed to 
whisper something to him. He shook his head, as if con^ 
tradicting her; but soon after, Emmeline saw him look round 
towardls the box where she was, with a -glass, as if in search 
of some one. She hastily, although she hardly knew why, 
shrunk back, hiding herself behind the curtain, which she 
drew still more forward. * 

I'hey then, appeared to be engaged in most earnest con- 
versation for some time, till at length Fitzhenry, leaning ba/;k 
in his chair, sat with his hand over his face, and there seemed 
to be a total silence betwe^ them. Ere long, a third person 
came into the box. Fitzhenry then moved from his ))lace, 
and disappeared. . - 

To those who have known the torments of jealousy, I need 
not describe Emmeline's feelings ; and to those who have not, 
my, expressions would appear exaggerated and unnatural. 
Like a statue, she sat during the remainder of the opera, not 
able tP attend to any thing around her. Luckily, Lady Sar 
ville, who was engaged in a regular flirtation, observed 
neither her preoccupation, nor additional dejection; and when 
the ciiirtain fell, Emmeline mechanically followed her com- 
panions out of the box. Her complete absence of manner, 
and Lady Ssiville's exclusive attention to him, who was 
whispering soft nothings in her ear, had so effectually driven 
away all other visitors, that Emmeline had no one to take 
chargeof her; and Lady Savill&and her admirer soon parted 
from her, the former having found a friend to take her to the 

usual supper party at Lady L y's after the opera; and 

the latter being too gallant, and too much e'prxs not to accom- 
pany her to the carriage, promising, however, to return to 
Emmeline. At this minute, however, Pelham, luckily observed 
her, and forcibly making his way up to her, exclaimed, 

'* What here! and alone! I thought I saw strangers in your 
box, so never went near it; how corner \\.^ ^vcA^^xi. \^'^>§»^ 
desolate siluaiion? Do take xsrj ^xmT 
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Emitt^Dis ttade tt^ ^e)^ly; aitd, sooq perceiyifig tfaftt sh& 
whs moiM thati iisuMl^^ depressed, Pelbam, laA^ one ot* l^'6 
iMlfec(«i^] dSoHs, forbore even (o speak to hen They maide 
iheir way towards the door at the lop oflhe great stairs ; attd, 
leaving her tbet^, t^etham w^nt to look for her earr ia^. 

Emmdiiie shrunk behind the door, wrapping heViselT tlosi^ 
up in her cloak, and not daring to raise her eyes Aroni the 
ground (ov fear of meeting tho^ of h^ husband, or ot Lady 
Florence. Hor own name, however, pronounced elbse by 
her, soon roused her, and she saw Mrs. <Met4ey <?oming tf 
to sfiisak to her, jacoompanted by Mr. Moore. , ^ 

** My dear Laidy Fttzhenry," said she,. " what an age ^ i& 
since I have seen you! Where have you been biding your- 
self? What can you bay^ b^en about ?" 

^ I have be^ out of town^^ replied fimmeline, iti afaim 
voice. 

** Ob, ^s ! t snppose at Easter, of cfonrse ; btit surely yo« 
•have been retnrned some weeks^, ftw I have frequently nwt 
Lord Fitzhenry : and, by the bye, now 1 recoUeCt, I beard of 
you the otbet etenin^, at Lady llowbray's, Where I was ^ 
unlucky as jnsl to miss you ; and I Was "sorry to bear yon were 
taken ill Ihcfre : I hope you are quite recovered." 

" Perfectly so," said !Emmeline, coUHy. 

** How did you !ik6 our new opera, to-night ?" continued 
Mrs. Oi^riey. *^ I^tbonf^ht jt inexpressibly dull ; yet, in Paris, 
I ba:d liked it very much \ what did you think of it P*^ 

"I?" said Ehnmeline, absently, " I reatly don't koow." 

*' Don\ know? I suppose you mean you have been so 
agreeably engaged in t;onversation, that you did not attend," 
retorted Mrs* Osterley, laughing. " No onecomes to the opem 
for the nmsicin London." 

At that tttinute, Pelhatn relieved poor Cmmelme by saying, 
that her carriage was driving up, and that they had better be 
moving ^own stairs. She willingly took Vk\s ^coffeted arm, 
bowing to Mrs. Osterley, who, before \\i^ ^ww V«A li^^i^^ 
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^fon them) hnd withlu £mm€lide'i» liearti^) exdaimeJ) (wiih 
« loud iai^ Co Mr. Moore), '^ Well! llmt is %ke best ar- 
ranged, best understood dfifair I ever snw. Lord FilzheDry 
and his €h<dre amie are jast goire dovm mxe stair, ai}d Lady 
Fitzhetiry and Pelhaxn are makiftg their escape by ihe oiib^f 
aad ifaeR we English boa«t of oar inarality^^ 

Tiie doo«r cluing, prevemted Emm^nie fnaa hearing ttt&re 

thaor the burst of applause which £^low^d this remark, lu^* 

Voluntarily she shrunk from Pdhain^ b<it he, Dot aware of 

•any thing that l»»d passed, iivte&t on gieCtiiig her to the car- 

'V^iage as soon as |)ossible, oi^y pressed her «nn the closer, to 

&Ceady her steps^ and hurned tier almost fon^ibly after him. 

When jtiiey reached the bottom of the ataiirs, they feuud 

^n HBiisnal crowd and bttstle MMng^he servants ; and, by thie 

:i:ioise and lashing of whips ih the iMree^, there appeared to tye 

Sreat icontentioii amoBg the eoadhnen. Pelham, anxious to 

^et Emmeline out of die oon&istoa, still drew her on, per- 

i^aded that bet* carriage orast by that time be ready. But 

'when they got outside into the street, he saw that her ooadh- 

caftan was engag^ in Vfoient contest with anothcFr^ both en- 

4eavonriog to drive up at tAie same moment. 

The crowd of footmen who bad gathered rooad the Inte- 
resting ikpot, eftcouraging the meroSess emnbataifts, was so 
great, fliat to retreat was impossible. Peiham ^•ccmld net, 
amoi^ them, distinguish Emmeline^s servants:; and, 'ami4l 
the din of voices, whips, trampling of hoofs on the pavement, 
and shivering of breaking ian^s, it was vain to attempt to 
make "them hear him. 

Emmdine, nervous and fri^bptened at the uproar arosod 
her, forgot for a minute all her lm*mer apprehensions, and 
dung terrified to Pelham; who, to defend b^ as w^ as be « 
could, from the luirnly mob, put bb arm roond her. Just 
Ihen, the horses in her carnage, high-«1)red, spirited aeai- 
itials, and lately little emplo^<ed %^^ 1&\^tt m^\\%^<i^^x^'c\\.^^ 
beyond eBdurance by the lasblng o^ A\\^ '^vj,\sR^^^«sfc w»^- 
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I ; they reared up, throwing themselves away from 
poneits, aifi^, itt the struggle, one-of them fell down 
»ot-payeweQi^ increasing the confusion. 
(1 scream was uttered by a female voice, and, by the 
link-boys in an instant to the spot, Emmeline beheld 
orence Mostyn thrown back on Fitzhenry's breast. 
3 of the carriage had touched her, but it was the cry 
' imore than of pain. 

p! on. peril of your life, you rascal I'* exclaimed a 
lat shot through Emmeline's very soul, 
lose carriage is that?'' demanded Fitzhenry,4n an 
ative tone, while still supporting Lady Florence in his 
There was a sudden silence ; the contending coach- 
hips instantly wQre both quieted. He again repeated 
tion more loudly than before. ' 
lord r' said one of Emmeline's footmen, going np'lo 
'y, " it is your lordship's carriage." 
f carriage I" he exclaimed angrily. >* Who ordered 
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i are here with my lady," replied, the terrified foot- 
^' Her ladyship is just getting in — shall I tell her your 
> wishes to be taken home?" 
ne, you fool!" answered Fitzhenry, in a tone of pas- 
ich Emmeline had never before heard from his lips, 
iich n^de her shudder; '' dlrive off as fast as you 

lis jtime, Pelham had put his^charge, more dead than 
^i:*^^ -«nd, not liking to leave her alone in 
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possible. The fallen horse was sootn raised. The coDtend- 
log vehicles diseogstged, and they drove rapidly off — but 
followed by cheers and .laughter from the more blackguard 
part of the mob wjio h^d witnessed the fray ; to which were 
added personal jokes ai)d ren^rks, that made Pelham hastily 
draw up the glasses. 

Emmeline still made efforts to i^peak, but Pelham could not 
distinguish a single word which she endeavoured to articu- 
late; and, duly biddings her compose herself, said every thing 
most kind and soothing, while he again and again pressed 
beb band in his. When they arrived in Grosvenor-street, 
he forcibly drew Emmeline's arm within his, to help her up 
stairs, and, placing her on a couch, demanded, in a low voice, 
whether she would take any thing, and whether he should 
send for her maid. 

. ** Oh no, I shall soon recover — make no fuss,*! entreat — 
it is nothing — -I have been very foolish — and frightened — that 
IS all. But,'' added she, with an imploring look, <Ueav%me 
r— for God's sake leave me." 

" Not till I see you better, I really cannot " Far her 
bosom still heaved with convulsive sobs, and her heart seem- 
ed bursting. 

Uncertain what to do, or say, and surprised at her re- 
pulsive manner towards him, Pelham Walked, disturbed, up 
and down the room in silence, thii^kin^g it best for a little time 
to leave her to herself. At lengthy hastily coming up to her, 
^' My dearest Lady Fitzhenry !" he exclaimed, " allow me to 
speak to you." 

Emmeline started, and looked at him aghast ; but without 
noticing, or even looking at her, Pelham continued, in a 
hurried manner, '' I trust you will pardon me for venturing 
on so sacred a subject, — for touching on sorrows, which you, 
with such courage, such delicacy, Iconceal in your own breast 
—but I know all; — and I know your husband so well, that I 
am s^re I cm give you comforl aT\3k\\o^er 
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Inexpressibly relieved as Ein»eUfie was by these words, 
wbicb satislkd her tbat sbe still bad a friefid on wbom she 
eoutd rest, yet oUier feelini^s for the moment prevailed, and 
Gasping her hands with the vebensencaof despair: *'Ob, 
that is impossiUe ! there is no hope,, no liappiness for me in 
this world I" 

** On my honour,'' implied Pelhaan, witb earnestness, '^ you 
mjty trust me ; I would not deceive you; and, sitting down by 
her, he took lier nervoudy shaking band in his.* A few mi- 
tMites before, Emmeline would have shrunk from his touch, 
bot those words had ibeen sui&^enft to banish entirely all her 
former miserable apprehettsioos; soothed by hearing onoe 
more the consolatory voice df friendship, for «n instant she 
smiled in gratitude on hts kind oountenanoe, and then, qnke 
overcome with the variety of her feelings, tears again bwrst 
forth, and her head sank on his shoulder. 

At that iaetoat, the door was hastily pushed open, and 
Fitzhenry af>peared I He started on seeing Pelham and Em- 
meline. As she quickly raised her head Sft the noise he had 
made on entering, involuntarily a faint exclamation of dismay 
escaped her, and even Pelham seemed disconcerted. 

"Lady Fitzhenry is not very well;" the latter at iengtli 
said, after an awkwani pavse, as if ieeling that some expla- 
nation of the scene* was seoesMry ; *^ and," added he, ad- 
dresMng himself to Emtneline, ^ailowase to reocmtmend you 
to Tetire to your own room." 

Emmeline rose from 'her seat; every limb shook. Fitz- 
henry came towards them, fixed his eyes sternly upon her, 
but said nothing. " I have not been very weH lately,'' she 
widi difficulty stammered •out : *^ the heat in town do^ not 
«gree with me ; and I ihmk, 1 will go to Charlton to-morrow." 
* St% Fitzhenry spake not, but £mm^ne plainly saw 
anger and contempt wrilten on his countenance : she faintly 
wished him and Pelham good night. The words died on her 
y/ps; for a sad foreboding 16\d ber s\ie ^wxs V^vu^ «. W^ 
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1 eave of faer husband, as she was aware ibat'it was impossible 

tihey eould any longer continue even on the footing they then 

'^9/ere. She paused a minute in hopes Fitzhegry would speak. 

One word would have brought her to his arneis, all forgiven, 

all forgotten. But he seemed resolved on silence, and Em* 

meline went on into the inner drawing-room that led to her 

own apartment. 

Pelham perplexed, and uncertain how to act, followed her 
with his eyes without moving from the spot she had quitted, 
while Filzhenry, in great apparent perturbation, paced the 
room. At length, just as Emmeline had reached the door of 
her own apartment, seeing her trembling hands had some 
difficulty in opening it, Pelham hurried to her assistance. 

'' You mean then,'' said he in a low voice, as he turned the 
lock, *' to go to Charlton to*m6rrow. You ^hall hear from 
me, probably see me, and I will bring you good news, per- 
haps even Fitzhenry ; — cheer up, I entreat you, all will yet 
be well." 

Emmeline forced a faint smile, and hM out her hand to 
him ; he seized it with affection. ^^Ood of heaven bless and 
support you," he said, with earnestness^ and hastily left 
her. 

When he returned to the outward drawing-room, Fitz- 
henry was. gone ; he hurried down st^Frs in hopes of finding 
him in his own room, but the servants informed him, he had 
again feft the house. "^^ * 

Emmeline ordered her carriage after church next mornii^, 
to take her to Charlton ; but how great a> change do a few 
hours often make in our views ! She already repented hav- 
ing declared her intention of leaving town. Twice, as the hour 
named by her drew near, she delayed the carriage, wishing 
(much as she dreaded the interview) to see Fitzhenry before 
she went. It was now past three, but still he did not appear, 
and no message came from him. . She rang the bell — ^^ Is 
Lord' Fitzhenry gone out ?" she encjavteJl t^^^\ \^^\\\5^* 
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'* No, my lady,'^' answered the footman ; *' I believe my 
ord is not yet up; at least, he has not yet rung his bell ; but 
ihall I ekiquire ?'l 

'* Oh ! no matter,*' said Emmeline with a faltering voice, 
md dismissing the man. Convinced by this, that it was her 
lusband's intention they should not meet, she determined to 
vrite to film; for to part thus, in what seemed a decided 
)pen rupture without some sort of reconciliation taking place, 
»he now felt to be impossible ; she therefore sat down, and 
ook her pen, although not knowing what to say. She once 
bought she would beg for an interview — demand to be re- 
eased from her promises of silence, in order to come to some ' 
explanation, fiut yet what had she to say P what had she to 
learn? 

Even if Mrs^ Qsterley's strange and cruel hints had reached 
bis ears,— ^if he could so mistake her and his friend as to give 
my credit to them, coul^ she flatter herself he was enough 
interested about her to care whom she might prefer? On 
the other hand, to endeavour to exculpate herself from suspi- 
cions which he ih%\i^ never have entertained, seemed ridicu** 
lous. Besides, could^e now, as a new tiding, charge him 
with coldness, cTisIike,' and infiilblity — all which he had openly 
leclared, and for all which >he had prepared her months be- 
fore. * 

Discouraged by these considerations from adverting to what 
bad passed ^e night i»efore, she, at length, after various 
3oubts and indecisions, merely wrote these words : — 

» .11 ' ■ 

*' A very few days ki the country will, I am sure, quite re* 
store me to my usual health. I will return to Grosvenor- 
Street by the end of the week ; but if for any reasons, you J 

should iTi^ish me to come home sooner, I trust to your letting ^ 

fne know, and I shall be most willing to obey your summons. 
Y^ou Will find me a^my father's. 
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^his she intended should be given to Fitzhenry after her 
departure, and she sealed and directed it for the purpose. 

The carriage drove up to the door — the servants busied 
Cliemselves in putting on the luggage, and hopeless of an in- 
terview with Fitzhenry, Emmeline went slowly, sadly, to her 
own room, to prepare for her departure. 

On opening a drawer she saw the small Geneva watch 

snd chain which Fitzhenry had sent her when a girl. Hardly 

Aware of what she did, she pressed it to fier lips — then hung 

It round her neck. She felt a sad presentiment that she was 

leaving her husband's roof for ever, and this watph was the 

only token of kindness she had ever received from him ; the 

only memorial she possessed, except her fatal wedding-^ring, 

placed by him on her hand in reluctance and aversion. 

As Emmeline passed back through the drawing-room, she 
looked mournfully at each object in it, convinced she was be- 
holding them for the last time. She slowly descended the 
stairs; every limb trembling with nervous apprehension^ 
Again she thought she would endeavour, to ^ee her husband ; 
and she paused at the door of his rqpm^io^ive herself one 
more chance ; for she thought, perhaps, #hetL he hlsar^ her, 
he would come out to meet her; or if she could only once 
more catch the sound of his voice, in Hits usual tone of gentle- 
ness and kindness, it would give her courage^to demand admits 
tance. Bui all was still/ While thus standing debating with her- 
self, hdr heart beat so violently that she eould scarcely breathe, 
and she was forced to lean against the banister for support. 
^^ The chaise is quite ready, my lady,'' said a footman, 
. coming up to her ; for, seeing her on the stairs, he fancied 
her impatient to set ofif — " every thing is put in.'! 

With no possible farther excuse^ for delay, feeling her Csite 
was fixed, she drew down her veil, to conceal her agitation, 
hurried through the hall, and without allowing herself more 
time for reflection, got into the carriage. 
" To Cbarlton,'' said the bu\\er, n^\io \i^\ <3tfi^\^^^W 
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ifter her, the servants htlns alreisidy placed in theiMit bekind, 
^nd the pcstiltons immediately drove off. 

Emmeline looked back once more at the house from which 
she felt she was, probabiy« banishiog beraelf for ever ; and 
then siokiDg hack in the earriage, gave way to her feelings. 
*' Farewell, then, FitiheDry,^" she exclaimed, ^^ sipee such is 
your will ; and may heaven Uess you, and have pity on me !" 

As she drew neai* Charlton^ she endeavoured to odmpose 
herself, but in vain : when she looked to the future, all was 
to dark and hopeless, and she was so strongly impressed with 
the idea that she should never see Fitzhenry again, that sh 
felt her heart sink within her ;, and, quite overpowered, a 
fearful of betraying her secret to her parents, she more tha 
once thought of stopping the carriage. But whither eoul 
she go P 

Fitzhenry had allowed her to degarl. It seemed, indeed 
even his wish that she should 90; and, unsolicited, she coul 
not return. On they drove. It was a beautiful bright Sun 
day $ every one around her seemed to be enjoying the day i 
gladness and gratitude. , The roads and flelds were filled wit 
joyouf groups, the ait with gay sounds. 

f*' Do I s^i in loving him so^gjutk^y so^ passio&aleI|^P''' 
thought Emmeline ; \* that amid so many that ^lyoice, I alon» 
am doomed to be miserable ?" ' . . 

In uttering these words, perhaps Eilimeline did%in. But 
it is the sin into which suifering belrays us all. The wfetehed 
are hidden, or hide themselves, from our view; and when, in 
sorrow, we look around us, we compare, our situation with * 
those only \^ho happen, at that moment, to be basking in the 
transitory sunshine of cheerfulness. How many, as Emme« 
lini^^s gay equipage drove rapidly by, probably coveted her | 
riches, her luxuries, her youth, and her beauty ! while she 
envied the ragged, laughing beggar*boy, by the road^side, . 
who, as her carriage passed, tossed his naked arms in the air,| 
ballooiogf JO pure gaiety of heart atii efi^o^mexiV. <)»l %'sIviX<^tL<e.^i 
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CHAPTER X. 

Han thy heart sickened with deterred hope ? 

Or felt th^ ivipaticnt anguish of snspense 1' 

Or hast thou tasted of the bitter cup 

.^Vhich DisappointnieAt's withered hands dispense ? 

Th6« knowest the poison which o^er flowed from hence 

O'er Psyche's tedious, miserable hours. 

. .." . Psyche. 

When Eimnieline arrived at ber father's, the servant in- 
formed her, that both Mr. and Mr|5. Benson were out in the 
carriage, but were expected liome before dinner. At that 
tnoment, she felt their absence wasa relief, and hastily gelting 
out of the carriage, she desired the coachman, on his return 
4;o town, immediately to ask whether Lord Filzhenry had any 
orders for him — for she still fondly hoped, that on reading 
her note, he might follow her, and ini|;ht himself wiish for 
^ome explanation of what had passed thp preceding evening. 

During the hour that elapsed before^ her father and mother 
returned, Emo^li&e endeavoured to compose her spirits. She 
bathed her red afid swollen eyes, talked in the fresh air, and, 
hearing their carriage drive up to the door, resolved to com- 
mands herself, and went t9 meet them with a cheerful coun- 
tenance. But when the spirits are weak, there is nothing so 
(lifficutt to bear sus tenderness. Her father^s fond benediction, 
tbe smile of delight that beamed in her mother's*face, on un- 
expectedly beholding her, were too much for poor Emmeline^ 
unused as she was to demonstrations of affection; and falling 
into her mother^s arms, in spite of her resolutions and endea^ 
vours, she again burst into tears. ^ 

" My dear love! my child !" both exclaimed, '* what can be 
^ 4.he matter?" 
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'^ Nothing, nothing/' said Emmeline ; ^* I have not been 
quite well lately, and my spirits are in consequence weakened; 
and I was too happy to see you — that is all.^' 

Mrs. Benson shook her head, and lodged at her incredu- 
lously. Her father, fixing bis eyes stediaftly on her face, took 
her hand. 

'^ Speak to me, my girl,^* said he. . ''What is it that so dis- 
tresses you?" 

'' Nothing i^' again repeated EmmeUne in a fagiter voice ; '' I 
shall soon be quite well.^' 

, '' Emmyl Emmy P rqoined her father, ''for once I don^t 
believe you; it is too long since you have not been welly as you 
call it; and there is a something the matter that I must and 
will know." 

Emmeline averted herliead, and did not answer. 

"You need not attempt to deceive me any bnger, girl," said 
Mr. Benson, sternly ; " I have long suspeeted diat all was not 
right between you and your husband. I will now know the 
truth, ^and I hate ft right to demand it of you." 

Still she was silent. 

" What I you wUl not speak I you win not confide in me 1^ 
he continued^ his temper rising; " then I must seek for infor- 
mation elsewhere :" and he moved towards ^e door of the 
room. 

" Oh, my father!" exclaimed Emmeline, terrified — " What 
would yottdoP" * 

" Do? why I shall go to town directly. I shall see Lord 
Fitzhenry," said Mr. Benson, in a calmer, but decided tone ; 
" and from him I must learn what has passed between you, 
since you, my own child, will not trust me.'' 

" Ohl speak not so to me, dear father I indeed I have full 

confidence in your kindness — in your indulgence ; but redly, 

I have nothing to tell which jou do not know already — I have 

been to blame, perhaps — I mean I was not aware — I was 

deceived, — even you, dear father" — 
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" Deceived ?*' repeated Mr. Benson quickly — catching at 
tie word : " deceived by me ? what do you mean ?" 

**Oh, nothing, nothing,'' said Emmeline, alarmed at her 
father's unusual look of anger : *' we were all to blame, but — 
but — perhaps it would have been«better if — " 

Poor Mr. Benson, like many both of his superiors and infe- 
riors, could not bear to be supposed to have erred, or even to 
have been mistaken, and all the less when conscious the im- 
putation \^9 true; in a tone of violence, therefore, wkfch 
£mmeline had never heard addressed to her, and suddenly 
letting go her hand, which he had been holding in both of his : 
*^ What, Emmeltne,'* said he, ^^are you so unjust, so ungrate- 
ful, as to accuse me as the cause of your misfortunes? blame 
your poor, doating, old father for having given up his all to 
secure your hap}HnessP For shame, for shame, Emmy, I 
never expected that from you/' 

^* Oh hear me, hear me patiently!'' she eaLclaimed, seizing 

on bis arm. 

if 

*^ No, Emmeliiie, I can hear no mofe, bear no more, I have 
long guessed how mattero were between you and Lord Fitz- 
henry, and still I have forborne. I held my peace as long as 
I could; but my ]^ide will not allow me to be any longer si- 
lent. I win not be trampled upon; I cannot endure to see the 
delight of my old age, my only child, destroyed by neglect and 
uiifiindness. Lord Fitzhenry presumes upon his superior rank. 
Me thinks he may with impunity insuk and break the heart of 
the humble banker's daughter. But his lordship is mistaken; 
I too have pride as well as he. Curse on his rank, curse on 
^four money; they have been the cause of all this ; but I will 
iiave redress." 

'^ Redress! Good God, what do you mean?" enquii*ed Em- 
meline, terrified at bis wdrds and manner.* 

*' I will insist on an immediate separa|ion ; on a divorce, in 
^ort, for the law will give it me." 

A scream of horror escaped tTOta¥*vswM^\\tfJ ^Ve^xV ^\. "^vt^^ 
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^ords. *^ No power on earth jshall ever separate me fro 

im,'* she exclaimed, with the wild energy of passion. " Oh!!X .1 

ly dear father, be appeased; have patience and all will be^^^e , 

rell.*' 

She had sunk on her knHbs, and, overcome with the variety^^ .y 
r her painfully contending feelings, her head grew giddy 
er sobs choked her, and she fell nearly senseless at Mr. Ben- 
)n*s feet. Every attention of doating fondness was lavishedE^^d 
[^n her. Before long, she became more co'^nesed, and her^zm-^r 
SI rents, whose every feeling was centered i ' . « 

eak she was, both in body and spirits, '\.u i/iore, bu9 
irned their whole endeavours towards cheering and restor 
ig her ; avoiding, for the moment, every thing that couliK:^ Mi 
mew her sorrows. 

After some little time had elapsed, as if by common consent,^ 
ley all forced themselves to talk on indifferent subjects, but„ 
I the effort, poor Emmeline's lip often quivered. At dinner, 
le tufned away her heavy, sickened eye from the food before 
Br; and when her father filled ^el* glass with wine, bidding 
3r drink it, for that it would do her good, and, assuming a 
\y manner, pledged her and drank to her health, tears again 
ished into her eyes, as she recollected the pride with which 
? was always wont on such occasions to unite her husband^s 
ame with hers. ^ 

The next morning, resolving if possible still to deceive her 
jrents, and by assumed cheerfulness to do away the impres- 
on made upon their minds the preceding evening, poor 
mmeline entered the breakfast-room with as composed a 
)untenance as she could command, and even forced a smile, 
hen, as in former days, she went up to her father to claim 
s parental kiss. Mr. Benson, however, did not raise his 
^es towards her, or even return the pressure of her hand, 
it in silence pointeij to the seat prepared for her. She looked 

her mother, whose eyes were fixed on the table before her, 
d she saw that they were red wVv\i ct^m^. 'I V\Qi^ ^xsvxsja- 
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line endeavoured at conversation by making some remark on 
"the weather, but no answer was given to lier. Mr. Benson's 
attention seemed entirely engrossed by the newspaper that lay 
leslde him, his breakfast remaining untouched. 

Aware that something disagreeable must have happened, 
from the disturbed appearance of her father and mother, a 
thousand vague but dreadful apprehensions soon took posses- 
sion of Emmeline's mind, and at last, unable any longer to 
endure the state of alarm and suspense into which her fears 
had thrown hei'! ^e suddenly seized her father's arm, entreat- 
ing him for pity'd^. ake to tell her what had so discomposed 
him, what had happened. 

" You, Lady Fitzhedry, can better inform us of that," he 
coldly said, as he put the paper into het hand, and pointed to. 
the following paragraph : 

*y A singular fracas took place at the^Opera on Saturday 
night; not being yet informed of the particulars, we forbear 
making any reflections. As it is a double intrigue, and there- 
fore ne&her party can complain, it is impossible to say how 
the affair may. end. The chere amie of the noble lord is well 
known in the fashionable world both a&roac^ and at home; 
and it is not perhaps surprising that the neglected wife should 
have pris son parti j and found a chan^pion to espouse her 
cause. He is said to be in the diplomatic line, and oj* course 
a particular friend of the husband. One rumour states the 
injured wife to have eloped — another that a duel has taken 
place. Certain it is that two carriages with the F — z — y 
arms were seen to drive/uriously out of Grosvenor-street at 
different hours and in different directions on Sunday after-^ 
noon.'* 

Emmeline turned deadly pale as she r^ad this cruel para- 
grjaph ; but a still more ghastly hue spread' itself over heV 
mother's face as she anxiously walcVieA \\^\: ^^w^Vk^'''^^^^^^- 
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tenance, an4 fancied* that in ber emotion she read confession 
of guilt. . , 

There was a dead silence. Emmeline, entirely satisfied as 
to her own perfect innocence, and horror-stricken by the 
iiatter part of the paragraph reltting to the duel, was oc- 
cupied indwelling on the possibility of there being any founda- 
tion for the rumour; and her whole mind was so engrossed 
by that one thought, the safety of Fitzhenry, that she did not 
even think of exculpating herself from the charge. Indeed, 
she had totally fo^otten the presence even of her parents, 
when Mr. Benson, striking his hand with violence on the ta- 
ble, in a Voice of agony exclaimed — 

" Speak Emmeline, are you innocent ? or am 1 for ever 
disgraced?" 

Emmeline startled by her father's vehemence, looked wildly 
at him/or an instant, as ^f not understanding his words. 

'^ I see, but too plainly, how it is. Don't speak,'' he con- 
tiniied<]uickly ; and, covering his face with both his hands, he 
gave ^ay to the violence of bis feelings. 

Completely roused by the burst of passion in one so seldom 
moved to tears, Emmeline threw herself on her knees beside 
him, and, endeavouring to take hold of his hand, exclaimed, 

*^ Oh, my father, what can all this mean P is it possible you 
can suspect? — God knows how innocent I aixi.^ ^ 

Mr. Benson, wiping away his tears, looked at her for an 
instant in silence. " Repeat those blessed words again, child, 
for I must believe you." 

^^ By the God of truth!" exclaimed Emmeline, as she 
clasped her hands with fervency aqd fixed her e^es stead- 
fastly on Mr. Benson, *' I am innocent of having ta thought, 
word, or deed, departed from the love and 4iity I swore to 
my husband at the -altar. Alas! " added she, as she hid her 
face in her father's Jbosom, '^ I only love him too wdl, too 
entirely for my happiness." These last words became indis- 
O'act, and choked by her tears. 
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<^ Thank God, ^lanl^God !'' repeated Mr. Bepon, with a 
^rt of hurried nervousness' of manner, as he kissed his 
difyighter's forehead : '^ I could nat have borne that ; your flis* 
honour I coulid iiot have JbOrne, EiAiny, it would ^soon have 
brought me to my gr^l^e. ^ I believe you, Emmeline, on my 
Jionour I do; you never in your life deceived me; but what 
docs that eursed story mean?'' pointing iQ the paragraph to 
which his mind seemed again (o have returned with doubt 
and anxiety. ^ * 

'^ I will tell you all, as far as ^' and Emmeline stopped 

short, for how could she explain what had passed, without 
drawing on a necessary confession of her whole sad story. . 

'* No more concealments,^ Emmy^ I will and must know 
all,^' 3aid Mr. QeniM^n steridy. 

Emmeline looked at her fatbpr as if supplicating for pity. 

'^ Spare her now, Mr. Benson,^' said her mother as she 
folded her in her arms : '^ We have it from her own true lips, 
that she is Uameless, and let what will have happened, we 
can be^r any thing now.'' 

^' ffless you, bless you, for believii^ me,'' said Emmelw, as 
^e threw her arms round her mother's neck in gratitude : 
^' but," added she, with a melancholy and reproachful look, 
** my father does not, he still doubts me." 

'^ No, my girl, indeed I don't," cried Mr. Benson: ^* do you 
think I wouM call you my Emmy, and let you remain one 
instant under my roof if I thought you were disgraced. On 
my honour, I believe you, but I am fretted and unhappy. I 
have toiled for your happiness, and it has ended in nothing 
but mortification ; for I see my darling is not happ|, which 
is more than I can bear :" and tears once more rushed into 
his eyes. ^*Ahd who the deuee do they mean by their ' diplo- 
matic champion?'" added he, again easting hi^ eyesion the 
paragraph. 

*^ The whole is an abominable (al^Uood " ^^d C^c&.m^VvQL^^ 
in a hurried manner. " The^ nieaii^T.^dJtiwaA «k^\^^' 
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for he was with aie ;'* and^^fibe reddened as she spoke, at the 
bare possibility of sucb ^n insinuation. '^ Coming out of Che 
opera-house last night, there was a battle between the coach- 
men — and it seemed as if something disagreeable had passed 
between Lord Fitzhenry and Mr.'^lham — but it must have 
been only a misunderstanding — no one was to blame — only 
when I parted from them last night, they certainly seemed 
much irt*itated against each othei\'^ 

''And have you not seen your husband since?'' eagerly 
enquired Mrs. Benson. 

'^ No,'' said Emmeline, m a low tone, and averting her 
head. A!k'. Benson gave a significant shrug of his shoulders. 

" And pray what had you, and Mr. Pelham, and Lord Fitz- 
henry to do with the fighting of the coachmen; and, above 
all, what in the name of wonder, had his chdre amie^ as the 
idiots caH her, to do with it at all? whose carriage fought 
with yours? for I presume, you and your husband were to- 
gether; surely you can sit in the same coach, though you 
can't 4^ep in the same room?" 

'^ i t ^ >>Vy can't tell — it was all such a confusion," replied 
Emurtc '.e, colouring deeply. '* But, dear father^ don't waste 
time, but, for pity's sake, send some one to Grosvenor-Street, 
and ask if all is well — and yet, perhaps," added she, the next 
minute, alai*med at the possible consequences of her own sug- 
gestion, " perhaps it will be better not — it must be all a fool- 
ish story.'* 

** I shall go myself to Lord Fitzhcnry's," said Mr. Benson,, 
after a moment's reflection. 

'* Yo^ go?"^^ exclaimed Emmelrne^ terrified — *' indeed" 
there is no necessity — it is only a trifle — in fact nothing ha* 

occurred, only the carriage 1 assure you, Lord Fitzhenry 

will be quite surprised to see you — perhaps displeased — in- 
deed you had better not go." 

" I shall judge for myself," said Mr. Benson, "coldly. ^* I 
cfpji'^ believe one word about the cavvVa^e sVov^N >jq>3l\W%- 

i 
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band would not be such a Ibolas'lo fight about a scratched 
pannel; and as for his displeasore, I shall care little for that, 
for he seems very little to care for mine.'' 

This intention of her father's seriously alarmed Emmelincf 
for, in the state of irritation in which both he and Lord Fitz- 
henry then were, she dreaded the result of their meeting; and, 
clinging to Mr. Benson, she ejaculated — " Oh, then pray let 
me go with you !" 

Brought up in, the good old fashioned system, of filial obe- 
dience and dependence/ Emmeline, although the object of the 
tenderest affection, had no idea even now that she was a wife, 
of putting her will in opposition to that of her parents, or of 
boldly declaring any determination of her own. She could only 
entreat, and that her countenance did most eloquently, during 
ti^e moment or two that now passed before Mr. Benson an- 
swered her. At length, he consented, saying— '* Yes; I be- 
lieve that will be best, for I shaU by that meansiiear both sides.'' 
These words raised fresh apprehensions in EmmeliDe's mind, 
for she saw that her father's intention was to come to some 
explanation with her husband; and good, even kind as sW^f dew 
those intentions were, yet she felt, that any interference on his 
part, particularly at that moment, would only widen the breack 
between them, and make her situation worse, by bringing 
matters to that crisis from which she shrank with dismay* 
She, therefore, said every thing she could venture upon, to 
induce him to desist; but her words seemed only to irritate 
him still more against Lord Fitzhenry, and to make him the 
more resolved on seeking an interview with him ; so at last, 
finding how vain were all her arguments, and that having 
settled the matter in his own mind,'Mr. Benson would listen to 
no excuse, no reason, that she could give for changing her 
opinion so quickly, Emmeline gave up the point in despair, 
and, in a short time, she and h^t father were on the road to 

town. ' \ ' 

At first the miles appeared to \iev to \iG eTv^\^'fe*»^\^v^ ^^"^^"^ 
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drew near town, dreading the possible resHlt of thiir visit to 
Grosvenor-Street, poor Emmdine'was several times tempted 
to beg the driver might slacken his pace, but she controlled 
her nervous agitation as well as she could, and they drove on 
in silence, till they entered London; when she suddenly seized 
Mr. Benso^^s hand, saying, with a look of entreaty — *' If we 
se^ him, you will leave all to me, — indeed, he is no way to 
blame, only a misunderstanding, which I shall soon be able 
to clear up." 

'* Ay, and it shall be cleared up," r^ied Mr. Benson. ^' If 
you. Lady Fitzhenry, are content to let this vile slur remaia 
on your reputation, I am not, and I shall oblige those who 
can refute it, to do so. I shall most certainly see Lord Fjtz- 
henry, and I must from him get a better explanation of all this 
strange business, than I can from you. My God 1" added he, 
after a moment's pause, as if speaking to himself — ** to think 
that my daughter's name shouid appear in a public paper, 
with such an imputation attached to it I to think, that after all 
my labours, it should have come to this I" And, after strikiiig 
his cane several times with impatience on the bottom of the 
carriage, he suddenly, as if he thought greater speed would 
relieve his iedings, bade the coachman drive faster. 

This injunction was the means of so(m bringing them into 
Grosvenor-Square; and poor Emmeline's agitation became 
almost unbearable. What was she going to learn ? what was 
going to be her fate? for on the next hour she Telt that it de- 
pended. They drove up to the door of her husband's house 
— of her own home — and yet she shrunk bade, in dread and 
dismay. A hasty glance diowed her, that all the shutters were 
closed — and a cold, deafly sickness came over her. The ser- 
vant knocked — but no one answered — he knocked again, and 
rung; and at length the porter appeared, and a parley en- 
sued between him and Mr. Benson's servant. 

EmmeYme could endiire the suspense no longer ; and, with 
^Ae paleness of death on her face, f^ra»^\i;i\^\iet l«}ik^\^^ ^wsv 
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— " In pity!" she cried, " speak io the man yourself." Mr. 
Benson beckoned bim to the carriage window. 

*' 1 want to se^ Lord Fita^enry," said he. " Is he at 
home?" 

" No, sir; neither my lord nor my lady are at hwne*' — for 
Emmeline had so shrunk to the back of the carrii|ge, that the 
i^an did not see her. 

'^ Is Lord Fitzbenry quite well?" rejoined Mr. Benson, not 
knowing very well how to get at the information he wanted. 

*^ Yes, sir! I believe so," said the porter, apparently sur- 
prised at the question. *' His lordship went away yesterday 
.afternoon; he did not leave his room till late, but I did not 
hear that he was any ways ill ; I thought my lady had gone to 
Charlton." 

'^ Do you know wt?iere he is gone to?" continued Mr. 
Bensdn. 

^' No, I really can't say; h|s lordship ordered post horses in 
a great hurry, and the cA*riage was to take him up at some 
place in town, but I really can't tell where; but I will enquire 
in the house if any one knows." 

^' Did he leave word when he was to return ?" 
' " No, my lord said nothing, and we.do not expect him back 
for some days, as he gave iii orders." 

A new and appalling idea now flashed across Emmeline's 
mind — c6uld Fitzhenry and Lady Florence have fled together! 
and, not content with the entire possession of each other's af- 
fections, could they have determined, by that^tpen act, at once 
to rid themselves of the thraldom of their i*especttve mar- 
riages! There was nothing of which she could not suspect 
Lady Florence; but her heart jmoteJier for thusv^ven for an 
instant, accusing fitzhenry; and, shocked at her own surmises, 
she hastily enquired whether ^Lord Fitzhenry had left no 
letter, no message for her. ^ 

'^ Not that I knows of, my ladj,"'s^id the porter, bowing to 
Emmelinef and evidently astoms\)^ed «A. Wt ^^'8^^ss^^ ^a^^^^ 
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as at her appearance, as she had Lrtherto remained concealed 

behind Mr. Benson; '* but I will go and enquire.^' 

'^This is all very strange,'^ muttered Mr. Benson to himself, 

ijvhile he was gone; " I can't make it out for the life of me." 
As for poor Emmeline, she ^as totally unable to express,^ 

or even to form an opinion ; so many fearful apprehensions 
' succeeded each other in her mind. After an intervail of time, 

which appeared to her endless, the man returned with a note 

in his hand. 

^' I can hear of no letter, my lady ; but this note the 

housekeeper found in your ladyship's room; perhaps it is 

what you mean." 

Emmeline eagerly seized it ; but what was her mortification 

on finding it was her own note to Fitzh^ry, with the seal 
still unbroken. In the <^nfusion of her miad, she could not 
recollect whether, on leaving home the preceding day, she^ 
had given any orders about it: if she had, she must conclude, 
that Fitzhenry, occupied by othe^ objects, had neglected, 
perhaps scorned, to read it. But at all events, as that note 
was unread, he must have gone from home in the full conr 
viction that she, on her part, had left it in opeii^ declared war. 
Quite overcome by the combination of distressing circum- 
stances in which she was plac^, after tearing her ill-fated 
note in a thousand pieces, with a vehemence of impatience 
very foreign to her nature, Emmeline again sunk back in the 
carriage, to conceal her disordered statQ from the servants. 
There was a moment's pause. At length Mr. Benson enquir- 
ing where Mr. Pelfaam lived, desired the coachman to drive 
to his house. Emmeline drew down the blind, spoke not a 
word, but seemed to give herself up to her fate in despair. 
When Ihey reached the end of the street to which they 
had been directed, Mr. Benson stopped the carriage, and 
saying he would return to„ her directly, got out. - He was 
some time absent: when^he>ettkrhed, he evidently was en- 
deavouring (o ms^intain a composure wYvicYvYie d[vi xioX. fe^V. 
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^^'Mr. Pelham has likewise left London/' said he. <'He too 
went away yest€frday evening with post horses — very strange ; 
hut, I suppose, some junket out of town," added he, making 
an awkward attempt at cheerfulness. The step of the car- 
nage was let down for him. * ** Hang me ! " continued Mr^ 
Benson, ^* if I know what to do next, or where to go to. To 
drive after them would really be a wild-goose chase; for 
the chances are a hundred to one against our taking the 
same road ; for the plague is, that one don't know at ail where 
they are gone to. Mr. Pelbam's servants, too, can't tell 
where their master went — a parcel of stupid, outlandish 
boobies, that can't speak Christian-like language." 

And, appfarently much distressed and perplexed, Mr. 
Benson, with one foot on the step of the carriage, looked 
anxiously up and. down the street, as if in the* hope of 
seeing some one, or something, that could suggest an idea 
to him. * 

" Let us return to Charlton, directly," said Emmeline, m a. 
low, broken voice; for a new apptehension had entered her 
mind. When she reflected on the gentle nature of Pelham's 
temper, on his dav<>toc( affection for Fitzhenry, and adverted 
to the falsehood of the newspaper story in the part relating 
to herself, her mind began t^t)e much easier with regard to 
the report of the duel. As to Fitzhenry's sudden departure 
from town, it was certainly strange ; and in spite of her 
endeavours to combat the idea, she could not help interpret-* 
ing it in a way the most agonizing to her feelings: but still 
it was just possible that even there she might be mistaken ; 
and if so, nothing would be more likely to incense Fitzhenry 
against her, or to widen the breach between them, than 
finding she was following his steps like a spy; and that even 
Mr. Benson took upon himself to enquire into his actions. 
The instant this idea entered her mind, her whole anxiety 
was to return to Charlton, and there wait patiently till time 
explained this alarming busmess*, ^w^ ^ n^v-^ Wk V^xs^* 
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must^ ahethiiMight, relieve her atlea^ frdm suispense ; ;she 
therefore again ilitreated that they might ^o back to Charhou 
immodiately. 

Mr. Benson paused for a minute or two, as if ruminating 
in his own mind on some method of obtaining information'; 
but none occurring, he, in a dejected tone, bade the ser- 
vants return home. The coachman turned hb horses' heads, 
and the father and daughter travelled the mne weary miles 
baek to Charlton in total silence. 

Mrs. Benson, who had been anxioudy awaiting their return, 
isoon saw she had little good tgi learn ; an4 forebore to ques- 
tion Emmeline; but, after putting into her hand a letter that 
had come for her during her absence, went to learik what 
bad passed from Mr. Benson. 

The le/ter was fromJMr. Pelham : it eontfiined these words, 
and was dated Sunday evening. 

'' I cannot, as I had hoped and intended, see you to:-day, 
nor indeed to-nnerrow. I find Fitzhenry has left town, and I 
am about to foHow him. Depend on me for doing all that 
friendship can do, lo fiestore him to ybu. So I still say, ' be 
of good cheer.' As soon as Fitzhenry and I have met, I am 
sure I shall be able to bring yod^ood news. By Wednesday, 
I think, you may depend oii seeing me ; or, at all events, on 
hearing from me; and I don't despair of even bringing Fitz- 
henry with me.'* 

This letter, meant to express comfort and hope, conveyed 
the very reverse to Emmeline's sick mind ; she had now no 
doubt but that Fitzhenry and Lady Florence had left town 
together, and that if Pelham attempted at any remonstrance 
or interference, however mild and sensible, sliU every thing 
was to be feared from his meeting with her husband under 
such circumstances. That she had parted with Fitzhenry for 
ever, seemed now but loo certam. There vja^ ^ To^^V.^iV'j la 
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Velham's letter that evidently showed he hftd scimetliiiig to 
^^BOBcealy and that gouI^ only be the most dreiliifal of all intel- 
ligence toiler. Poor Emmeline raised her streaming eyes to 
heaven, while she clasped her hands in the energy of snfferingt 
Imt not one prayer conid she utter. Alasl what had ^he to 
ask? Could she wish again to behold him who scorned, who* 
loathed, who had, in short, fled froo^herP* And could she 
wish to cease to love him? What affeetionate mind but re- 
eoils with horror from the dreary thou^P She V|||ht, in- 
deed, pray for release from an eustence wbkrii w«||poome 
insupportable to heft And, perhaps, in Ike rebellion of a' 
young and suffering heart, she did give utterance to the impa- 
tient wish. But let mortals adore the Merdfiil Power, who, 
pitying the weakness of short-sighted humanity, marks not 
down those prayers. It is the first* pang of severe suffering 
that wrings them from us; in time, we learn to Adure; and, 
in the evening of a chequered Ufe we look back, perhaps, on 
those very moments of sorrow with the greatest gratitude, 
9xA say with th(e poet— 

^ Amid my list of blessings infinite. 
Stands this the foremost^-^thut my heart has bled.** 

The next morning the following paragraph, which appear- 
ed in the newspaper, seemed very much to relieve Mr. Ben- 
son; but, if possible, it only int^reased Emmeline's apprehen- 
sions. 

'^ It is with sincere pleasure that we can confidently con- 
tradict a report in our last, respecting a certain noble pair in 
Grosvenor-Street, in so far at least as the fair fiaime of one of 
the ladies is concerned. Lady F — ^y, we understand, mere- 
ly left town in order to pay a visit to her father at Ch — 1 — n, 
^ where she now is. A l^al separation between the parties 
may however be anticipated, as it is certain that the noble 
Lord has also most abruptly left Konv«^«^\vd^ l^\s^V)ks^v^^^ 
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not abine. Rumour also states that the diplomatic friend ha& 
followed the fugitives, in order, if ppssible, to prevent the 
scandal of a pubfic eclat.'* 

t 

Mr. Benson^s feelings had been so entirely engrossed by that 
partof the first newspaper story, alluding to his daughter's sup- 
posed levity of conduct^ and his mind was so relieved by this 
public and honourable acquittal, that he might have overlooked 
the rest tf ib^ paragraph just mentioiied, had not Emmeline's 
look of ilroe)^ reminded him, that though that unfounded sub- 
ject for distress iMis removed, all her but too real causes for 
anxiety remained. . : 

Tuesday passed without any inteUigenee of any kind reach- 
ing tliem. Wednesday at fength arrived, and during its heavy 
hours, the perturbation of Emmeline's agitated * mind was 
painful to Witness. For on what Pelham was that day to 
impart, she felt her future fate in life depended. 

With one so young, and unused to sorrow, hope still will 
linger, and even though against her reason and her conviction, 
the concluding words in Pelham's letter sometimes for an 
instant caused a thrill of pleasure to her heart, and she gave 
way to delightful anticipations. Fitzhenry might have mistaken 
her feelings towards him : she was aware that latterly she 
had given way to irritation in her manner. Pelham might 
let him into the real state of tf^r affections, for she well knew 
that that friend had read her heart right, and, perhaps, when 
her husband knew all, his better feelings would prevail, and 
would restore him to her. 

But when J^meline's imagination had carried her thus far, 
the chilling conviction of the truth came at once to destroy 
these dreams of happiness, and make place for despair. Thus, 
in all the miserable agitation of doubt and anxiety, she passed 
4he day listening to every sound, starting at the^oise of every* 
iiell, and the opening of every door; and so wild were some- 
^mes her fantasies, that she more than once thought she heard 
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^^^ liusband^s Step on the stairs, and his voice -in the passage 

^■^at led to her room. But the day passed, and no on^ came. 

Late in the evening, wh^n she had nearly given up all hope, 

e heard the dbor bell ring. SHe started up — every pulse 

^^robbed-^unable to move from her place, she remained 

^Teathless, watching the door : it opened, bht no Fitzhenry 

^^ppeared; and the servant entering, brought her a letter. It 

'^as not Fitzhenry's hand-writing. A cold tremor crept over 

lier; the room swam round her, and the letter fell from her 

^r ^ands. Her mother caught it up, and seeing how unable her 

^Itoighter was herself to read it, and dreading the effects of 

si^h violent agitation on her already weakened i'rame, she 

%^entured to break the seal, and hastily glancing her eyes over 

its contents, ^' My child,*' said she, taking Emmeline's icy 

hand, '' it is from your friend Mr. Pelham. He says, he could 

not, as he meant, cometp you ; that pressing public dffairs 

oblige him to return immediately to Vienna. He is already 

on his way to Dover. Your husband is quite well — but " 

'' But what?'* exclaimed Emmeline, with a look of horror. 
'' He too is gone abroad.*' 

" Gone! " repeated Emmeline wildly; " then it is all over : " 
and she^was carried senseless to her bed. ^ 

Her wretched parents wept and prayed by her; for hers 
was a sorrow to which no earthly comfort could be given, 
la a few hours, however, composure — that dreadfiiil coraipp- 
sure of exhausted nature — returned, and the first minute she 
could read, she asked for Mr. Pelham's letter. It contained 
these words : 

'' You will be surprised, and I fear painfully so, when you 
hear we are leaving England. Some unforeseen public af~ 
fairs oblige mi^ instantly to return to the Continent; and I 
am going to take Fitzhenry with me : but, for God's sake, keep 
up your spirits; he is well, and we have had a great deal of 
conversation. In time, you sbaWVno"?} a}\\«\3L^N^\^ ^^ws^A 
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am sur^, he will be restored to you; but my po6r JriencVs 
mind is at preiient in a state approaching to delirium ; an^ we 
must be p||ient with him. 

^^ Dearest Lady Fitzhenl*y, I would not for the world give 
you false hopes; but, I still repeat, that all will be welf; you 
deserve to be happy, and heavep will take care that you shall 
be so. F^tzhenry has been infatuated, blinded, deceived, 
every way. But his eyes are now opened, and (not for the 
world would I deceive you, even to give you one moment of 
false happiness), trust me, he admires and loves you; I wa&_ 
certain such excellence could not long be thrown away upiiST 
one so fitted to appreciate it. The fatal madness which bias 
hitherto rendered him insensible to his real happiness, is now 
at an end — on my honour it is. 

*' I have time for no more; the carriage is at the door; I 
am only waiting for Fitzhenry ; he bsows I am writing to you ; 
you shall ere long hear from me again.'* 

ft 

Emmeline hardly knew what to conclude from this letter ; 
she read it over and over. Sometimes she interpreted its 
contents favourably to her feelings ; but, in general, the im- 
pression it left was not that of hope. She believed Pelham^ 
when he told her that Fitzhenry's connexion with Lady Flo- 
l*ence'was at an end; she must believe such solemn assu- 
ranees ; but what had she gained P Her rival, no longer the cause, 
still her husband fled from her. What could that mean, but 
that still she had to encounter settled, determined aversion P 
for he was leaving England without one word, one attempt 
at reconciliation — and with no time even named for his re- 
turn. In short, in spite of Pelham's encouragement, she felt 
but too well convinced their separation was for ever. 

Sorrow sunk deeply into Emmeline's heart; but, for her 

if 

parent's sake, she resolved to exert herself. She left her room, 

agreed to go out into the fresh air; acquiesced in whatever 

was proposed to her; forced berse\t to couNex^e ow\xv^\%^\:««v\. 
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subjects ; and evea sometimes endeavoured at^cheerfulness. 
But such exertions could not deceive. The ^' sickness of hope 
deferred,*' preyed on her health; she grew daily thinner; and 
her cheeks were either deadly pale, or flushed with the deepest 
feverish crimson. 

. Poor Mrs. Benson gazed' at her in silent anxiety. There 
was their Emmeline again returned to them, to the same place, 
the same quiet home, |VQcations and duties she used to per- 
form ; .but, how changed I formerly, she was their joy, their 
e : to look on her laughing eyes, and on her fresh soipoth 
ek, had been enough to make them happy; but now the 
t was misery. Mr. Benson also was changed. Though 

metimes, in the kind endeavour to cheer his melancholy 
companions, he attempted to resume his usual loquacity, and 
even tried his bad jokes; yet, as they no longer prottfteijivom 
an exuberantly happy lueiart, they had lost the|r only merit ;\ 
and, seeing how ill they in general succeeded, ai|d that his in- 
tended wit and mirth oftener forced tears than smiies from 
his suffering daughter, he at last gave up the attempt entirely* 
and seemed to resign himself to the sadness which oppressed 
him. He appeared also to have entirely lost his usual' bus- 
tling activity. He often stood for hours at the window, with 
his hand in his pockets, staring at the blue sky and green grass, 
objects which he hafd never been seen to gaze at before ; or, 
sitting with the newspaperin his hand, reading over and over 
the same page, almost unconscious T)f the words before him ; 
for now, neither public news, nor even the price of stocks, 
seemed to have power to arrest his attention. 

Fitzhenry was never named among them, nor that painful 
subject any way alluded to. 

One day, however, that Mr. Benson and Emmeline were 
alone together ,;, after the former had, as was now usual to 
him, sat a long time silent, he, suddenly looked up, and, ad- 
dressing her in the decided tone of one who \\«cS w^VV^^\Ski\^R.\^^ 
the matter of which he is about lo \x^aV — f 
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'* Emmy!** said he — for he had now quite ieft off callmg 
her Lady Fitzhenry, which he had, with apparently proud 
satisfaction after her marriage, always done — ''Emmy, I haye 
indulged your fsincies all this4ime — I have complied With your 
request — I have said nothing— -done nothing. In short, to 
pleaaayou, I have, in truth, made biit a silly figure ; but this 
cannot go on-— it is impossible-7-yon cannot yourself wish it. 
Something decided must .be settled Wfceen you and' your 
husband." • , ^ 

Emmeline's pale cheek grew still paler^ and, in ansr 
she put into her father's hand Mr. Petham's last letter, 
read it over and over and over several times, looked at 
date, the signature, the direction, even with the precaution , 
accuracy of business, and then returning it — 

'' I parifeipake head or tail of it. Lord Fitzhenry and you, 
Jimmy, and ^ur diplomatic champipii, are all beyond my 
comprehensioli. I declare I don't know what any of you 
would.be ati' If your husband has turned off his kept mis- 
tress, as I suppose he has by this (shame on him ever to have 
had one — and another man's wife, too, into the bargain), 
why, sow the coast is clear, why can't he come and fetch you, 
his lawful wife, home, and live respectably, and be at least 
decently civil to you. - What the deuce is be gone abroad For ? 
unless indeed it is to look-out for some 4iew lady, being, I 
suppose tired of the old one — fo»such madams, I believe^ 
abound at Paris. In short, Emmy, I will not let this sort of 
thing go on any longer. I will give you one month ; and il 
during that time, your husband makes no advances towards a 
reconciliation, I will then come forward. Surely, Enuneline, 
your own pride must make you wish that I should." 

''Pride!" repeated Emmeline, mournfully. "Oh! my 
father, what has pride to do^th affection?" 

"What!" rejoined her father, warmly, "can you tamely 
submit to be insulted and neglected as you are? And pray 
what has affection to do with the business? tnVv^w ^\s xoax^L 
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^ don't seem to eare one farthing for you; and, now iadeed that 

the truth comes out, it seems he never did. A pretty object 

for affection truly. I thought you ha|j|better feelings. Fool ! 

Idiot I that I was,*' continued he, strikmghis forehead, '''to be 

so proud of this marriage.. Could I have gummed how matters 

would have turned out, I had rather have seen you the wife 

of the lowest clerk in my banking-house, than that of this 

Lord Fitzhenry, or apy other Lord In Christendom ^th his 

"lo paramoi^r. But .who would have thought it of him P such 

young man as Kb was. 'I always liked the lad; there 

mething so frarie^nd nuinly about hitn. ®7y^u re- 

.r those balls we used to give on your birth-day, £mmy , 

he always danced with you, as a thing'of course? How 

you used to tear about the room together Uke a t^QMe oi 

madcaps, looking so happy ! Then, when he tck>k leave of y< 

going abroad — Lord, I remember it as if it was but yesterda^ 

— he kissed you and called you his little wife. My siUy heart 

jumped with joy at those words. And then he sent you that 

watch which I see still hanging round your neck, f thought 

dl that promised so well. Who could have dreamt of his 

turning out as he has done ? And even since your marriage 

at Arlingford, how civil and pleasant he was to me, and to you 

even seemingly. I feally cUn hardly now bring myself to be- 

Keve any one so young can Jbe so deceitful and hardened T' 

How long Mr. Benson might have gone on thus givi^went 
to the thoughts which apparently now constantly engrJjM his 
mind, it is impossible to say ; for, kind hearted and ^ff®l||A^^^ 
as he was, he ha^so litde notion of diie nature of l^^Ktwe 
reQnemeiit of poorEmoieliaeV passion, <^i^d ^^tfi^^Hp ^ 
a lacerated heart that recoils from every touchl^MqjP it6 '^ 
idea he was running daggers into hers ; till, no longer able to 
endure the torture of his words, and grasping his arm in 
agony, "Oh, my father 1" she exclaimed, " do not talk of him.'' 
^•Well, well," said he, patting her hand as bft Vi<3jiAd.^\\k 
concern on her suffering counlcnaTice, ^^\l\V ?l\s^^^'*^T^^ 



^ 
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we need pot talk of the matter just now ; but remember, 
Emmy, one montK more, and I will have my o*wn way in this 
business/^ /"^ 




♦ CHAPTER XL * 

* U»8i2icle ^'attente^— un jour^deboBbeur.*' 



Ten days of th^ month passed, and still no intelligeni^c 
any sf^ about Lord Fitzhenry reached Charlton. 
^!SmmQliiie jt^w his and Pelham's name in the papers among 
mosewbo bad crossed the water to Calais; but she heard no 
i^orcL ^bis stri^nge silence seemed to confirm her husband's 
hostile d^rmination with regard to her, and to fix her future 
fate. She uttered no complaint, shed no tears, was silent, 
and resigned, and appeared to be some figure wound up to 
perform the^ ordinary actions of life without taking any part 
in them, so still was her composure. But sometimes, when 
her mother looked at b§r, pressed Jier hand, or kissed her pale 
cheek, then, a momentary convulsive sob. would escape from 
her oppressed bosom, and a soUtary burning tear would steal 
dow^^r face. 

T^|fe is a dead pause in affliction which is dreadful. As 
Ioi% jH|^e have to act, to exert ourselves, even though those 
e^^rwis^oav be painful, still they are more bearable than 
i^ttin^dgPK.^etljp'with grief, without any thing to look to^ 
When day after day passes the same, and when at last, from 
the sameness of our thoughts and feelings, even suffering has 
no longer power to affect psyour tears cease to flow, though 
the heart within is breaking. 

The dreary desolation of her future ex\sleik<ie, fcomxyVvwhv 
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'appalled at the prospect, she at first shrunk >vlth herror, no^ 
constantly occupied her, to the exclusion of every other 
thought, and of every ray of hope. A short twelvemontir' 
back, knowing no. felicity beyond loving, and b^ing beloved 
by her fond parents, she was at peace, and happ^ — now, new 
feelings, new powers* cl heart, unknown to herself before, 
had been awakened in her, ^nd she hated hers^ when she 
felt — (and she could not help feeling it) that not all Iheir kind- 
ness, all their partial aifecition, could soothe and occupy a 
faeai<which love^ love for Fitzhenry^had now so entirely en- 
grossedr^^liave is a draught of jSo inebriating a quality, that it 
is long before one who has knoi^n its delirious power can 
(even when that delirium ceases) return satisfied to the sober 
feelings of friendship. The^ sun which had warmed and il- 
lumined life is set; and all other near and dear affections are 
as the quiet cold rays of moonlight to the bereaved soul which 
shivers beneath their chilling influence. 

How often, when endeavouring to soothe those who are 
writhing under such sorrows, are the affections of parent and 
kindred offered as compensations. But such comfort, sicken- 
ing the heart at its own ingratitude, only adds to its misery. 

Time alone, the sobering influence of years, can heal such 

» 

wounds, or rather skin them over, for the scar remains, till 
at last it thickens and hardens, rendering it insen^ble to every 
impression; but is that happiness? When a sacred voice 
announced, that '^a man shall leave father and mother, and 
cleave to his wife" — it plainly told how overwhelming such 
feelings were intended to be; and if allowed, nay, commanded 
in man, how much more in woman, whose existence is made 
up of the affections of the heart! 

Poor Emmeline endeavoured to resume her usual occupa- 
tions, but in vain. She tried to read — it was impossible; 
once or twice, in the wish to pass the heavy hours, she pro- 

• .- 4i 

posed reading aloud to her mother, as she had formerly done. 
her lips mechanically uttered vV\e ^ot3l%^>Hv^V^ ^ ^ ^^s»^^'i^ 
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" Ijl^rs. Benson making some remark on tbe book, Emmelin^ 
startled at the sound of her voice — looked vacantly at her^ 
apparently unconscious of what she alluded to. The mother,' 
suppressing a sigh, endeavoured at some explanation, but 
seeing how hopeless was the attempt to fix her daughter's 
m'md on any subject, she quietly closed the book, saying, ** Em- 
my, my love, we will continue that some other time, for I 
think readgig hurts your eyes." * 

Emmeline gave her a meanless, melancholy smile in 
answer, and sat in silence ; her eyes fixed on the volume, as if 
even un^tnscious that their lecture was over. Lost as she was 
in thought, it would perhaps have been difficult for her to 
have told what those thoughts were, i^U was so vague ; and on 
no one circumstance in her situation, could she rest her mind 
with expectation of any sort. Even religion could bring her 
little comfort. Had Fitzhenry, penitent towards heaven and 
herself, been taken from her by death, she would have found 
peace for her thoughts in piety. She could have said to her 
widowed heart — we shall meet again. But that way, Emme- 
line, shuddering, dared notjook. Often too, she aggravated 
her distress by reproaching herself for having brought sorrow 
and melancholy to Uiat home, which had been always hitherto 
one of content and cheerfulness ; and she sometimes thought 
it was her duty to leave it, and relieve her parents of her 
painful presence — but whither coukl she go? was Arlingford 
$till her home P could she venture to return there ? 

Thus, day after day sadly passed without her being able to 
form any plan for herself or the future, till she was one morn- 
ing roused from the state of stupor into which she had sunk, 
by Lord Arlingford being suddenly announced. 

Since the marriage, for which both he and Mr. Benson had 

been so equally anxious, there had been little intercourse 

between them. Lord Arlingford having obtained his object, 

and secured Emmeline's fortune, he was not particularly 

fiuj^/ous to keep up aqy thing like lulimac^ mNiilAt. ^\v&qtl 
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whose honest/ blunf vulgarity did not at all suit the refinecl 
elegance of his own manners and habits. 

Eromeline wad with her mother alone when Lord Arlin^- 
ford entered. She turned deadly pale; for, in a minute, a 
thousand apprehensions as to the possible purport of his visit 
occurred to her ; and, hardly knowing in what manner to 
meet him, she remained in her'place, with the feelings of a 
criminal awaiting the sentence of his judge. But svtth alarm-^ 
ing fears were soon dissipated — his manner was more than 
usually kind — she was his ''dear Emmeline, his pretty daugh- 
ter.^' He quite overcame Mrs. Benson with civilities, and 
was so very particular and anxious m bis enquiries after Mr. 
Benson, and whether he could tiot have the pleasure of seeing 
him, that at last EmmeUne thdught it best to go and inform 
her father of his visit, hoping that Lord Arlingford's conci- 
liatory manner might pacify his justly indignant feelings. 
When she told him who was in the drawing-room with her 
mother, 

'' I know it — I know it quite well, child,"- said he, impa- 
tiently; '' you need not have come for me; why did you not 
say I was out, or busy, or sick? I am sure you may say the 
last with truth, for I am not half the man I used to be. I don't 
want to see him ; he is only come to try and palaver me over; 
and if I do go down to him, what in the world can we say to 
each other ? Your marriage is the only thing we have talked 
about these last ten years, and the less now said of that the 
better, I am sure: and I am sore her^,'' said the good old 
citizen, seizing on his waistcoat, and rubbing it across his 
breast; '' and I don't want him to make matters worse. I 
wish his lordship had staid at home ; for what the deuce can 
he be come here for?'' 

'' For no unkind purpose, I am sure," said Emmeline, wish- 
ing to pacify her father — '' fer his manner to me is more than 
usually affectionate. For my sake, dear father, come down 
to bim, and be cordial to him" sa\ds\iQ^ ^v^s'^vcv^Vx^Vwi^ 
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wiih fervency, while her iqploriDg eyes, fixed on his face, 
spoke all the feelings of heart. 

'' You are a silly girl, Emmy,*' said her father : ^*you have 
no proper pride. This abominable, husband of yours has 
made a perfect fool of you ; but go away to the drawing-room; 
say I will be down directly. Plague on him, he has turned 
me quite topsy-turvy." 

Emmeline returned to Lord Arlingford, and.^as happy to 
find him and her mother conversing on indifferent subjects. 
In nervous agitation, she seated herself by them, listening 
with painful anxiety for her father's approach — ^while her eyes 
and ears were fixed on Lord Adingford, ieagerly watching for 
every look, every tone, that bpre the slightest resebublance to 
his son. It is hard to say, whether there is most pain or 
pleasure in such recollections of a beloved object, but who 
can help catching at them? A glance, a word will sometimes 
make the heart «tart from a stupor of grief to which it had 
been reduced, and give it a passing sensation of something 
we, at the moment, mistake for happiness. So it was with 
Emmeline; and, lost in such thoughts, she sat gazing on the 
still handsome countenance of Lord Arlingford, till, hearing 
her father's step, she hastily rose, and walked towards the 
window, to conceal her nervous apprehensions as to the re- 
sult of their meeting. 

Mr. Benson entered the room; with a knit brow and both 

* 

hands in his pockets; but Lord Arliugford's decided resolution 
to meet him cordially, at last forced one haqd out of its re- 
pulsive retreat. 

'' I am glad to find our Emmeline looking better than I ex- 
pected," said Lord Arlingford, a little at a loss for a subject to 
begin with — the coldness pfJVIr. Benson's look and manner 
having rather disconcerted him. '' I heard she had left town 
on account of her health, the heat having been too much for 
her." 
'^I don't know what your \or4s\\\\» cx^eiC^V^^J'' ^^\^^t 
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son, surlily, '* but J^ady Fitzhqpry can scarcely look worse 
she doesr," 

ord Arlingford not seeiping to heed the incivility of his 
er, continued—" Ernest, too, did well to leave London, 
lie knocked himself up in the House of Commons. No 
stitution can stand it; and I was quite glad when I heard 
liad obtained leave and absence to take a little trip on the 
^tinent, with bis friend Mr/Pelham,'' — and Lord Arling- 
^^^€3 glanced at Emmeline, with a look which meant to express 
^^^^lant pleasantry, but the anxiety which accompanied it was 
^^i*y perceptible. 

lUr. Benson cleared his throat — s«emed beating the time of 

^Ome tune on his knee, and, after a moment's pau^, said : "In 

'^ity time, husbands and wives taok. those little trips together; 

hut I presume that is no longer the fashion ; at least, nojl^at the 

>^est end of the town.'* 

Lord Arlingford made no reply — but, turning to Emmeline 
— " I suppose you can hardly have heard from our travellers 
yet ; that lazy boy, Ernest, has not written to me one word 
since he went. Indeed, it was the newspapers that first in- 
formed me of his departure ; but, in truth, I believe the wind 
has been directly contrary for packets coming over. I never 
remember, at this time of the year, such a continuation of 
high winds; and those diplomatic people always travel ventre 
d terre^ in order, I suppose, to give a vast opinion of their 
importance ; so we must not be too severe on Fitzhenry." 

Emmeline tried to speak; her nervous lips moved, but not 
a word could she articulate; and her mother, wishing to 
change the subject, made some remarks on the freshness and 
beauty of the country. 

"Yes, indeed, it is particularly beautiful just now," said Ar- 
lingford v " and I do wonder how people can remain in town 
as they do ; however, numbers have followed our wise 
example, and I thought the streets looked n^v^ dvAk ^xA^\s^.\^:^ 
to-day, as I passed through. I sulp^o^>\l^^^^*^V^^v5i\^x^^^^^ 
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have 00 thoughts of returning to Grosvenor-Street, while 
Ernest is away. I dare say he would not trust you in the 
gay world of London without him/' added he, laughing. 

Emmeline, without raising her eyes from the carpet, on 
which they bad been fixed, replied, that she meant to remain 
at Charlton some time longer.c^ ^^^ CAvvtiC-s ^ i-^^^y^x^^S^^ 

There was a dead pause. Poor Mrs. Benson was painfully . 
occupied in observing her daughter; and Mr. Benson seemed 
resolved on avoiding every thing like advances to his visitor, 
who, at last, was again forced to start a new subject. Tak- 
ing, therefore, a desperate resolution to come at once to the 
point, and ascertain how matters were likely to be between 
him and th^ Benson family, or rather, between Kis son and 
daughter-in-law, he said, J* the principal object of my visit to- 
day, ^as to try and persuade you all three to come and pay 
me a visit at Wimbledon. I am now quite alone, and it 
would really be a charity*' — and he addressed himsdf parti- 
cularly to Mr. Benson. 

'^ Yoii know I am a man of business, my lord," said be 
dryly—" my time is little at my own disposal. I cannot at 
present absent myself from home ; and as for Emmeline, I 
Ao not think she is just now in a state to make any visits." 

" But, coming to me," rejoined Lord Arlingford, with most 
determined civility and good humour, " would only be ex- 
changing one home for another. My dear Emmeline, will you 
not indulge me P" 

Emmeline made some answer, but her words were unin- 
telligible. She saw, every minute, that Mr. Benson's temper 
was rising, and she shook from head to foot. ^. 

'* Well, you will think of it, and let me know when you 
feel inclined to come," said Lord Arlingford, seeing it was 
useless to endeavour to press the matter any further — '* and, 
perhaps, if we put it off a little, Mr. and Mrs. Benson will be 
able to accompany you." 
Mr. Benson made no answer*, Vie \iad\«il\.\vv^^^«X^ »:cA^^ 
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"^stlessly fidgetiDg about the room. ^' So it shall remain that 
^ou write to me, and name your own day," added Lord Ar- 
^^gford, rising. 

" Yes, your lordship>wiIl shortly hear from me," said Mr. 
Benson, with a meaning, in his tone and manner, that Em- 
^^eline understood but too well; and, unasked, he rung the 
:^eH. 

^^Well, God bless you, my fair Emmeline," said Lord 

^rlingford, kissing her on both cheeks, with a sort of flirting 

gallantry of manner that was so habitual to him, that neither 

age nor the infirmities of sickness had altered it, and which 

lie maintained even with his danghter-in-law. " Make Jiaste 

aind recover the roses which, I must confess, the dissipation of 

XiOndon has a littk^^^r?*, that Ernest may find you in bloom 

and beauty on his return ; and we must mutually let each 

other know when we hear from him; I am the most interested 

in the baRgain, as I think we can guess who will have the first 

intelligence." 

Again Lord Arlingford forced Mr. Benson's reluctant hand 
into his, and overcoming Mrs. Benson with civil speeches, 
went to his carriage. Mr. Benson constrained |timselfs<> far. 
as to accompany his visitor to the hall-door. 

** By the bye, my dear Benson," said Lord Arlingford, 
stepping back just as he was entering the carriage, *' when 
you do come, you shall find my horses to meet you in London, 
for it is too far to come the whole way with your own, and 
mine have positively nothing to do, so that it will be a kind- 
ness to give them a little exercise." 

^^ Your lordship is very kind," said the banker, with an 
expression of irony, and ill concealed, offended pride on his 
countenance ; '* whenever I do vbit you, I will certainly claim 
your obliging offer." 

After Lord Arlingford bad driven off, all remained for some 
time silent ; at length Mr. Benson muttered to himself, " I see 
tbrovgh it all—I am not the looWxe VaV^s tftfc^o^x— \^\fi.\ss3X 
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to be coaxed by a few civil speeches from a lord into mei 
forbearance. A fortnight more, and I shall most assured! 
visit his lordship, and he shall see whom he has to deal withrT^ 
Yov^ Emmeline, I dare say, would wish to go and curr^ 
favour with him, that he may speak a word in your favour t( 
his precious son, and you may, if you pl^se; but Pll be d — ( 
if I do, till it is to tell him a bit of my mind, and inform him^ 
in pretty plain terms, that you and your husband are two, anc^ 
(hat the law will give us redress.^' 

And so saying, Mr. Benson left the room more irritated in 
temper than Emmeline had ever seen him. Her head fell on 
her hands, and her long-stifled feelings burst forth. 

''Bear up, dearest Emmy,'' said her mother,.endeavouring 
to soothe her; ''surely this visit of Lord Ai^ingford's must, in 
many ways, give you comfort. He nev^V would have c6me 
unless he had known that nil was likely soon to be explained, 
and to end well between you and your husband.'' 

Emmeline shook her head. "You don't know them as 
I do. No two beings can be so different, can acton such dif- 
ferent motives, as Lord Arlingford and Fitzheury." At 

that name, that beloved name, for the first time for long uttered 
by herself, she sobbed as if her heart would break. "And 
then my father," she continued, "he terrifies me. Oh! that 
he could, that he would, for my sake, be more patient, more 
conciliatory ! He talks, too, always of pride, and forgets that 
one can have none where on© loves as I do. Oh! If I could 
but see him once again !" she exclaimed, clasping her 
hands, '* I believe I could on my knees entreat of him to be 
kind tome, to love me — lam so very miserable; and yet 
when I was with him, when I saw him every day, I was cold 
and repulsive, I know I was ; I believe I was the most to 
blame. I dare say I could have won upon his kindness had I 
acted differently; for he is so kind to every body, every thing 
— but me. It must- have been all my fault." '\ , , 

Thus did poor Emmeline comfort \\ers^\l\i^ no\\xw\.3i\>j ^^V 
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A<^ciisatioo, rather than impute blame to him she worshipped. 
A.fter. the agitation occasioned by Lord Arlingford's visit 
^^d' subsided,, the family party at Charlton returned to their 
'^r^mer melancholy composure. Day after day still passed, 
^^d no letter came; no intelligence reached them. Every ray 
^f hope now vanished ; all intercourse between Emineline 
^^d the being on whom her existence hung, seemed now at 
^O end for ever. Her father never alluded to the subject ; 
V)ut she had every reason to think that he still kept to his r,e- 
solution of demanding an explanation; and indeed their formal 
and total separation seemed now almost unavoidable. Even 
Pelham, her best friend, seemed to have forgotten her; and 
thus deserted, the few past months of her life, during which 
. all the feelings of ifer hefirt had been roused, and a new exis- 
tence had" been opened to her, seemed a dream of delirium. 
All had vanished. Apparently, alsq, neglected by that gay 
world which so lately courted her with all its most intoxicat- 
ingblandishiHents, the admired, flattered Lady Fitzhenry had 
again sunk into Rmmeline Benson, an*d was living in ail the 
retired concealment of guilt, withput one fault,'One foil/ to be 
laid to her charge. 

* Perhaps some of her fastiionable friends when they chanced 
to drive through Grosvenor-^Street, and when tifeir attention 
wasattracte4|bythe closedwindows of Lord Fitzhenry's house, 
at that season of ti^e year when efery open London balcony 
is gay With dear-bought 9f0ij flowers, might, as they cast up 
their eyes on the deserted habitation, wonder what had be- 
come of its inmates, and what might be the most like truth of 
the many stories which were for some days circulated about 
them. 

But after those few days, the daily business of amusement,^ 
and some new tale of scandal, soon superseded that of the 
y Fitzhenry's ; their vacant places were soon filled iip at those 
^ meetings of pleasure to which they had bee\i\\\N*\\ft<i.% «cA Ve, 
\ was allowed quietly to prosecute \\vs jowvxic^ CiXJk. ^^ ^oroNx- 
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sent, lind she to dragon her melancholy existence within 
nine miles of all her former associates, unmolested and un- 
thought of. Who then would sacrifice happiness or com- 
fort to the opinion of the world ? Often the sacrifice of a whole 
life to the idle talk of a day I 

One evening, when the Benson family were as usual sitting 
together in mournful silence, which was only at times broken 
by some forced remark from Mrs. Benson, as she at dis- 
mally at her work, her busbaqd having had recourse to his 
usual amusement, the newspapers, the latter looking sud- 
denly towards Emmeline, said : *' At last I see the abominable 
west wind has changed, and has allowed vessels to get across 
the Channel : no less thaafour French mails are due. Emmy, 
dear girl, cheer up," added he, pattu|g her cheek as he spoke ^ 
^' there is no saying what news these mails may bAng, for I 
dreamt last night——" 

Mr. Benson was here interrupted in his intended story by a 
loud ringing at the door-bell ; he started up and hurried out 
of the room. No one'spoke, but all had the same idea — alt 
fancied it could only be Lord ti'itzhenry. Mrs. Bejisoti laid 
down ber work, and moved towards the hall. Emmeline 
alone satjmmoveable, Her fathe^ was at the house-door, 
and opened 4t before any servant could reach it. She heard 
the trampling of a horse on the th(eshold — hes^d a voice in 
brief coaimunication with^faim. A footstep approached the 
room — she fixed her eyes wildly on the door, scarcely able 
to breathe. But again she had to endure the torture of dis- 
appointment — Mr. Benson entered alone, with a letter in his 
hand, brought, he said, by a man on horseback, who had or- 
ders to deliver it with all speed. The letter was for Emmeline, 
and the direction was in Pelham's hand-writing. She hastily 
broke the seal, and while every pulse in her heart and in her 
head throbbed, she read these words : ^ 

*^ You would have heard from wsV^eloxe^Wv. YvVAi^w^V^^ 
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been ill — indeed is so stilK We are here at Paris delayed on 
our journey. If you coiild (I need hardly add, if you would), 
I should wish you to set off immediately, on receiving this, lo 
join us. Trust me, I would urge nothing that I was n5t cer- 
tain was for yeur and your husband^ mutual good. At Do- 
ver you will find a vessel ready to briog you over, and my 
own courier to accompany you, who will prevent all delays and 
difficulties. Lose no time. Fitzhenry hait had a 4nost violent 
and alarming fever ; but to-day, I think, there is some de- 
cided amendment — the medical people are now sanguine. 
God bless you. " G. Pelham." 

Emmeline held out the letter to her^father, while her full 
lieart relieved itself by tears; when he had read it, without 
looking at her, he said : '* Well, how do you mean to actp^* 

'* How 1" said Emmeline, breathless with agitation^i.^ why 
set off directly." 

" I don't know that I shall agree to that," answered Mr. ^ 
Benson, with the same forced sangfroid. *' In this business 
you are not fit to judge' for yourself, and I n^ust consider for 

Emmeline grasped her father's arm, endeavouring to 
catch his averted eyes : *' Dear father ! I think you have oe- 
ver yet had reason to doii|)t my obedience to your will, so you 
must now forgive me for saying, th^ no power on earth shall 
prevent my going to my husband* My only chance for hap- 
piness in this world, duty, every thing, in short, calls me to 
him. Do not, I entreat, forbid me, for I could not obey 
you." 

*' But," rejoined Mr. Benson, rather impatiently, *' it is not 
your husband that sends for you. Mr. Pelham does not even 
say that he knows of his writing to you ; and I am sure he 
would make the very best of the matter, for he sdems to be a 
kind, friendly sort of man." 

^'laJeedbe'm,'^ answered £mmeV\ue\'^ aufiiVsA^^^X^^oAx^ 
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(0 him. He would not' have written for me had he not beei 
sure it was his wish. Dearest father, I must, I wiU set 
directly; and do not let m^go with the pain of your displea-^^^^ 
sure." 

Mrs. Baiison joined herarguments to Emn^ine'fi6ntreatie»'^^ 
bringing in, with excoisable artifice, something about the dut^ ^l^ 
and devotion of a wife, till, at last, Mr. Benson seemed som^^^c 

what moved;, and » glance which he caught of Emmeline jl'J 

face crimsoned with agitation and animated with paini v/ 
anxiety, completely overcomiiig his intended firmness, Fv^ 
opened his arms to his trembling daughter: *'WeIl, well, yo^/ 
women always get the better, always make fools of us men. The 
truth is, I am heartily tired of your dismal fate, Emmy, and of 
all this weeping and wailing — that is the truth of it; so e^en 
take your own way, so that we may be all happy again. But 
I cap teH you, positively you shall not go alone, diUd; at all 
events, T will go with yoju to Dover." * 

'^ But directly, dear father — no delay-^tbe happness of 
misery of my life may depend on an hour — >now, this very 
night, Jet me setoff." 

'' Oh ! as for that, J am always for dispatch, you know. 
If a thing is to be done, let it be ck>ne diiwctly, that is my 
saying. There is no fear of John Benson dawdling." 

And the good-hearted old man, r|ibbing l^is hands^ hurried 
out of the room to give the pecessary orders. 

In an instant, all was Rustle in the house. Mr. Benson 
himself paced away to the stables to hasten the harnessing 
of the horses; and Emmeline, a few minutes before inanimate 
and almost lifeless, now, with a flushed cheek, restlessly paoed 
the hall and drawing-|*oom, impatient at every moment^s delay. 
She hardly knew whether she had most cause for dread or 
hope from the contents of Mr. Pelham^s letter, f itzhenry 
was ill — plainly very ill ; and, as her father said, it was not 
even hinted that it was by his desire she haj} been summoned ; 
but still she thought she cou\d trnsl in \W\.\a\i&^ \:cmi\\ee^.v^ 
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Cri^d ; and the idea, the delightful idea, that in a few days 
^he would again behold Fitzhenry, got the better of every 
other thought. 

While Emmeline was thus eounting every second till the 
carriage came to the door, Mrs. Benson .busied herself in 
those necessary preparations for the journey, which her pre- 
occupied daughter never thought df. At last, by midnight, 
all was ready ; and foUowe^l^by the blessings and good wishes 
of her mother, Emmeline set off \;^ith ber father for Dover. 

" I shall come back to you, "^p^rhtqps, the happiest of fau- 
igan Beings,'^ said she, as she returned Mrs. Benson^s fond 

embrace — "perhaps " She had not courage to finish 

the sentence. 

"Foolish girl I" said her father, as he helped her into the 
carriage ; " no more whimpering. Now shut the door ; bid 
the man drive on : and you, Mrs. Benson, my good woman, 
do you go away to your bed. Pretty wild doings these I 
This comes of connecting opeself with quality 1" • 

The horses set off; and the rapidity with which they went, 
the feeling that she was hurrying to the object of all her 
>vishes, and the fresh air of a fine summer's night, all helped 
to' compose and^revive poor Emmeline ; so that, at Dover, 
Mr. Benson, with a lightened heart, resigned her to the care 
of Mr. Pelham's courier, whom they found thpre waiting her 
orders. Her fajLber offered himself to go on with her to 
Pari9, but that she for many reasons declined^ and at last he 
consented to return to Charlton. He first of all, however, 
went with her down to the beach, s^w lier safe into the boat 
that was to convey her to the vessel, and, from the pier, 
watched its white sails as long as he could, with his gla^y dis- 
tinguish his daughter on the deck. Waving her malby a farewell 
with his handkerchief. At last, his dear Emmy became a 
speck, and vanished. The good man, then, brushing away a 
tear from his eye, and ejacujiating to himself a benediction on 
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his darling, returned alone to the inn, and resumed his jour 
ney homewards. 



CHAPTER XIL 



Mercy, dear Lord , saide he, "what grace is thte 
That thou hast shewed to me, sinful! wight, 
To send thine angell from her bowre of bliss 
To comfort me in my distressed plight? 
Angell, or goddess, doe I call thee right ? 
What service may I doe unto thee meete. 
That hast from darkness me returned to light ? 

Faery Queene, Canto 5. 

With all superior characters, such as Emmelinc's, the mind 
so supports the hody, that, for the time, it is rather strength- 
ened than exhausted by exertion. Although her health had 
been impaired, and her nerves much weakened, by all she had 
lately undergone — yet, fearless of fatigue, she travelled on 
without stopping, and arrived in Paris on the evening of the 
third day from that on whic)! she had left Charlton. 

On entering the barriers, her heart almost ceased to beat ; 
and when she drove into the court-yard of the hotel to which 
the courier directed the postilions, a death-like cold crept 
over her frame. But at the door, she saw Mr. Pelham ; and 
the smile with which he welcomed her again gave her life. 

'^He is safe; he is out of danger;" he hastily said, as he , 
ventured to receive in his arms Emmeline^s almost inanimate 
form, and pressed her, as a brother would a beloved sister, 
to his heart. ^ 

*' Will he see me ?" said Emmeline, looking still doubtfully 
m Mr. Pelbam's face. 

" Soon, very soon,*' said he ; " but you must compose your- 
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self fir^t ; the least agitation must be spared him." And he led 
her up stairs to Fitzhenry's apartments. 

** Did he send for me P" said Emmeline timidly, as soon as 
her agitation allowed her to speak. 

" My dear Lady Fitzhenry," replied Pelham, " I never have 

deceived you, and will not do so no^;^ Fitzhenry did not send 

for you ; did not even know of my writing. At that time, in 

truth, I despaired of his life; bnt I know my friend well enough 

to be convinced, that had he bad a moment's composure, he 

^v^ould have been glad to have had it in his power to demand 

^and obtain your forgiveness. It has pleased Heaven to give 

Si more favourable issue to this illness than I then had dared 

to anticipate. Fitzhenry is how pronounced out of danger, 

but he is in a state of weakness that, of ^sourse, has necessa- 

rily precluded all conversation on that, or any other subject. 

Therefore your presence here is no way expected by him.'' 

Poor Emmeline's countenance fell; — a thousand vague 
hopes and expectations were in an instant* crushed I 

Pelham observed her emotion, and added : '^ I cannot at- 
tempt to excuse my friend's conduct; a strange infatuation has 
blinded him, and, for a time, clouded his better nature ; but I 
am much mistaken if that fatal madness is not entirely and for 
ever at an end." 

All must know how hard it is to bear the blank feeling of 
disappointment when we have (even unreasonably) raised 
our hopes as to some desired bliss. » Emniieline had pictured 
to herself her husband changed — penitent — receiving her to 
his heart; and when she leiarnt the real truth, she almost lost 
the sense of happiness at his safety, iif the bitter feeling, that 
even though her rival's reign was oyer, still she had never 
been thought of by him. She covered her face with her 
hands, while tears of mortification slowly stole down her 
cheeks.- 

Meanwhile, the servants bad wiAoaAeiBi VVv^i ^^\\Na%^\^\!wV^'^ 
she beard it driving out of iVic cow\-^^\^, ^whv^v^^^*^^ '^^ 
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humilt&ting pain of (^appointed feelings, almost resolvecf 
instantly to leave Paris, again return to her father, and not 
forice herself upon one who evidently.wished not for her: 

With this idea, she suddenly ros6 ft'om her «eat. ^' I will 
see him once more,^' said sh& in a hurried manner : *' could 
I not unseen follow you into his room? I ^ilt net speak to 

. him— he shall not see or hear «re^-I Will leave him directly, 
and for ever " she added ; but in so low a vd^e thsri; Pel- 
ham did hot catch the words ; and, attributing "sJl her agita- 
tion to anxiety about her husband^s safety, and thinking that 
nothing but beholding him would satisfy her as to his exis- 
tence, he drew her arm within his, and led the Way to P*t2- 
henry's bed-room. . 

On opening the idoor, the darkness seemed so total, every 
window being closed, that Emmeline, satisfied she coiild not 
be observed, followed Mr. Felham to the bed-st*e ; the cur- 
tain was down, so that she could not see Fitzhenry^s face, but 
merely heard him breathe ; by decrees, as her eyes got used 
to the obscurity, and judging, by his immoveable i^tillness, that 
he lad not observed their entrance, she ventured gently to 
put the curtain aside and look on him. But to the fond^eye 
of love alone waji he the same Fitzhenry from whom she had 
parted scarcely a month before. His eyes were closed ; his 
cheek was sunk and colouriess; his brown curly hair fell 
lank on his pale forehead, which was contracted with the ex- 
pression of suffering. ^ 

The sight was too much for her, and totally overcame her 
recently-formed resolution of leaving him for ever. She 
sunk on her knees at J[iis side; her hand fell on hb, which 
lay apparently lifeless on the bed ; and, in the agony of her 
feelings, careless of consequences, she covered with tears apd 
with kisses that hand which she had never before dared to 
touch; but which now felt not her fervent lips; was insen- 

sIMe to her burning t^ars, and la^ passive within hers. 
EninwlJne remalBed fixed at l\ie Vie3iS\Ae oS.\v^^ \lm!^^w^. 
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¥be former imbappiness of their contiexioa, his indifference 
and even apparent dislike, her own punctilious distande of 
Hianner toward him, ail seemed now forgotten by hen In 
trembling anaciety, she watched eao& heaving of his bosom, 
each movement of his languid limbs; aqd bow her)i6art 
throbbed the (irst time his lips, moved, and that she heard 
his voice I It was weak and hollow ; but still it was that 
voice which thrilled to her inmost soul ;, he expressed a 
wish for sontething to nioisten his parched mouth i Pelham 
brought the glass to Emmeline; her trembling hand was 
steadied when she held it to his lips, ti^hile she put her arm 
round him to support his head. 

She now seemed, his established sick nurse: what she . 
should do when his amendment allowed^him to know who it 
was that was attending upon him, never was talked of, indeed 
was never thought of by Emmeline. To be allowed to see 
him constantly, to perform for him the offices of affection, 
was such happiness that she would not destroy it by ventur- 
ing to look forward. She gave him all his medicines. Some- 
limes, unconscious what he did, he took hold of her hand|and 
held it long within his; but, exhausted apparently by his 
illness, he never opened his eyes, never enquired what he - 
took, nor from whose hands^ hie received it. The physicians, 
however, assured Emmeline^ t^^at this insensibility was merely 
the natural consequence of the violence of the fever through 
which he had struggled, that they hourly saw some amend- 
ment, and found increased strength of pulse. 

On the second evening after her arrival, hfi had sunk iato 
something more like natural sleep than the state of stupor in 
which he had hitherto lain. Fearful of moving, and thereby 
of disturbing him, Pelham had taken hold of the first hook he 
could reaqh, and was reading it by the light of the lamp in the 
#ick room. Emmdine was sitting at the foot of the bed, with 
her eyes fixed on her husBaad's coualeiia.VLC>^^ ((^^ Vu ^^& 
serene aad caln\, and had more ot \V?» o^m wi^Vsw A ^>.\f^<K^^^ 
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than she had yet seen. At length he movnd, passed his band 
over his eyes, which then rested on Emmeline, and endea- 
voured to raise himself. She saw that sensibility had re- 
turned ; and not daring to advance towards him herself, she 
made sign to Mr. Pelham to come to him. 

" Where ant I ?" esclaimed Fitzbenry. — " I have been very 
iB, Pelham, have I not ? I have no recollection — indeed, iny 
bead is stilP confused. I could even now fancy,'' continued 
be, staring wildly on Emmeline, *^ that I see Lady Fitzbenry 
before me." 

" Yes, dear Fitzbenry," replied bis friend, '* you have been 
ill — long very ill ;^ but you are now pronounced to be quite 
convalescent, and a few more days will^.I trust, restore you 
even to strength." 

*^ But my head i% so weak — you will laugh at me, Pelham 
— but I repeat it — I could swear that at this moment I see 
Lady Fitzbenry quite plainly sitting at the end of my bed ; but 
I suppose it is all weakness, and that such odd delusions will 
go off — but how very strange such fancies are I" 

Would you wish it to be no fancy?" said Pelham calmly: 
would you like your delirious vision to be realized ?" 
*^ Oh, Pelham, why dp you talk in that way to me? yon 
will only confuse my poor brain still more — you too well 
know how impossible it is." 

" Do you still fancy you see her ?" said Pelham. 
" Still — still : it is her very countenance, her mele^icboly 
expression; and she looks at me now — I almost fancy I see 
her breathe and move — Oh 1 Pelham, for God's sake give me 
something to rouse me out of this miserably nervous state ;^" 
and Fitzbenry covered his eyes with both his hands. 

" Fitzbenry," said Pelham, in a slow but tremulous voice, 

frightened at the possible effect of that which he was going to 

impart, — " what if I were to tell you that this is no sick 

dream — -but that the figure before ^ou, \s tik Uuib and realitY 

Lady Fitzhenvyj your EmmeVmcV' 
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' Fitzhenry gave a violent start, and grasped Pelham's hand 
— " Good God ! Lady Fitzhenry in reality, here — Speak to 
hep Pelham — I dare not, cannot.'^ 

Poor Emmeline, trembling with anxiety, had not courage 
to move or utter a single word, and during all this conversa- 
tion bad appeared the phantom her husband hadf taken her for. 

^' Fitzhenry!" said Pelham, " compose yourself; you have 
nothing to fear from Lady Fitzhenry ; affection alone brought 
her, here — and yon will at last be convinced, that far from 
being hated, yon are loved as few can hope to be." 

*^ Is it possible! do yoM not deceive meP said Fitzhenry, 
eagerly, a faint smile playing on his lips as be turned towards 
Emmeline. But she still, doubting her happiness, remained 
immoveable. 

" What, Emmeline I" said he, " cannot you forgive me?" 

At that name, at those words, all fear forsook her; beheld 
out to her his feeble, arms, and she rushed to his heart ; bis 
head fell on her bosom; and, overcome with his feelings, he 
wept like a child. In a few minutes, he recovered himself, 
and gazing In her face, their eyes met. 

Oh ! who can describe the happiness of that moment. Em- 
meline read affection in those eyes which she had never 
before dared to encounter; and when Fitzhenry again pressed 
her to his heart, and, half timidly, kissed her burning cheek, 
— at that^ minute she almost could have wished to breathe her 
last, so perfect was her bliss. " 

Such emotion, however, was not good for the invalid; and 
Pelham forced Emmeline for a time to leave the room, till 
she had recovered the power to endure her happiness with 
composure. When she returned, she again took her station, 
in silence, by his bed-side. Fitzhenry seized her hand, held 
it in both of his, but spoke not. One minute, one look, 
however, had sufficed to open their hearts to each other; no 
explanation was necessary; indMA^'&mm^vcvft ^^^^V«^^ 
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been fearful of breaking the dream of felicity in which she^ 
now lived) by one word recalling the past. 

Fitzhenry now daily seemed to gain strength. Occasion- 
ally^ a short oough, which the physicians pronounced to be 
nervousi tormented him by disturbing his rest; but his- eyes 
looked less'languid. At times, some colour returned to his 
cheeks; and supported by cushions, he could now sit up on a 
couch. And what a delight it was to Emmeline to wait upon 
him, to watch and prevent his wishes ; to smooth his pillow, 
and receive in return a smile of kindness and gratitude ! 

Sometimes, however, a cloud would darken her present 
happiness. If Fitzhenry was more than usually silent or 
thoughtful {and he now often fell into long fits of deep ab- 
straction), then her jealous fancy pictured to her that his 
thoughts and affections were wandering bacS to Lady Flo- 
rence. "When he talked of England, of liis wish to return 
home, again she took alarm; and, in spite of herself, inter- 
preted bis anxiety on the subject into the desire again to be in 
t^e same country with her rival — perhaps, indeed, again to 
return to her chains. 

Lady Florenoe had never yet been in any way alluded io 
— Fitzhenry seemed to shun the subject as much as Emme- 
line ; so that she hardly k|iew her fate, hardly knew by how 
strong, or how feeble a tenure she held her present felicity. 

One day, however, he suddenly seemed to summon courage 
for some sort of explanation between them. Emmeline had, 
as usual, been arranging his sofa. Her hand still lingered 
on die pillow which supported him ; and, after gazing on it ' 
a minute, he seized it, and looking attentively on her wed- 
ding-ring — . 

^^ Emmeline,^ said he, ^^give me bade that ring, you shall 
wear it no more ; it was one c2e mauvaise augure, and shsdl 
in future live on my hand for a memento, like Prince Cheri's. 
J win marry you over again with this.'* 
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A&d, with a hair melaDcholy smile, he drew from bis finger 
a small fretted gold ringy which appeared to have been in* 
tended for a woman. At the same time, apparently repeating 
some words to himself, he put in its place that which he had 
taken off Emmeline's hand. " Give me a prayer-book," said 
he.; " and look for the marriage ceremony, for I have for- 
gotten what I then promised." 

When he got the book, he read it to himself for some time 
- in silence. 

'^Good God!" he at length exclaimed, '* did I pronounce 
these words? did I make those vows? villain that I was! 
Emmeline, can you forgive the past ?*' 

^' Oh! do not talk of the past," she eagerly exclaimed ; '^ I 
am too happy now to wish to think of it." 

" But what «n avtHTul account I shall have to give," added 
he, again casting his eyes on the book recording his solemn 
engagement wi1|i God. 

^' Dearest Fitzhenry I" said Emmeline, sinking on her knees 
beside him, " a God of mercy will forgive all." 

'' Pray to him for me," said he, in a low tone; ^' I fear 1 
cannot. I never prayed!" 

Emmeline shuddered, she seized his hand: ^^Qh! Fitz- 
henry, talk not 4B0 wildly; God is now calling you to him, 
shrink not from him," * ^ 

Fitzhenry pressed her hand ; again took the prayer-book, 
add wRh a tremulous voice read these words : 

** I, Ernest, tak^ thee, Emmeline, to my wedded wife, to 
^fove^nd to e h w ^jifa ; and forsaking all other, keep myself only 
unto thee as h>ng as we both shall live ; and thereto I plight 
thee my troth." 

The last words died on his lips, and closing his eyes, he 
sank back, seemingly both affected and exhausted. Emmeline 
was too much moved to speak : she pressed to her lipr and to 
her heart, that hand now a second time ^ven hec-^\isl vql 
bow diSerent SL maLmiev\ 
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Frofn .that day, Emmeline^s prayer-book was his coBStant 
companion. She saw his mind was deeply affected, aod left 
the strong impression to work its own effect. 



^♦•Jn 



CHAPTER XIII. 



-Whilst 1 remendier 



Thee, aud thy yirtues, I cannot forget 

My blemishes in th^m ; and so still think of 

The wrong I did myself. 

Winter's Tale. 



A FEW days after the scene recorded in the last chapter, 
when Fitzhenry appeared better than he had yet done since 
his illness, and that he had even some of his own natural and 
playful cheerfulness, ''Lady Fitzhenry ,*' said he, with a smile, 
"how long is it since you have liked me— loved meP'^ added 
he faintly, colourii^. 

Emmeline coloured too. ''Oh! I c^n't remember,^' said 
she; ''Itried to hate you, for I felt it my duty to myself to do 
so ; but somehow, from the very first, I could not.'' 

"How strange 1" continued Fitzhenry; " I should not have 
thought I could have been so very bfind and stupid. Our sex 
is pretty clear-sighted where our vanity is concerned ; but I 
suppose I was so conscious that I deserved to be hated by you, 
that I convinced myself I was so^ and every, even the slightest 
occurrence, confirmed me more and more in this opinion. * 
Perhaps too I felt (at first at least) that it was an ease to my 
conscience to think you disliked me, trying to persuade myself 
in that manner that we were quits» Pelham, when he came 
to Arlingford, soon saw how things were, and took me to task 
— ^htshad known me long ; known all my history.*' 
Fiizbenry paused : at lengtti, Tcautsim^ \tL«L\o^^\rn«f^^^^ 
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tone — ^'J^mmeliDel ray wife !*^ said he, ''I must ease my mind 
by confessing all to you. I have loved — madly loved-^-iti^^s 
a delirium, an intoxication, an infatuation — but on my ho- 
nour, before God !" and he fervently clasped his hands together . 
— " before God, I swear it is over. My esteem, iny admira- 
tion, all is nowj indo<idilwMi longhCftHj yours. *' 

Fitzhenry had left out the word love ; and Enuneliue missed 
it. She turned away her face from her husband, but not so 
quick as to prevent his observing the change in her coun- 
tenance ; and, drawing her towards him, he (sailing) added, 
''And my love too." Still Emmeline kept her eyes averted. 
" Listen to my story," said Fitzhenry, " and then you will be- 
lieve me. I need not tel( you in what a pretty humour I was 
married. Good God I when I recollect the state of mind in which 
I was — that dreadful day— 1 really how wonder how I got • 
through it all as well as I did. 

*'I resolved on civil indifference towards you; and, at the 
beginning, it was easy enough to keep to my resolution, 
althougn from the first, your conduct astonished and conse- 
quently interested me. I expected reproaches, sullenness, or 
childish repinings, and complaint, but found sweetness, good 
sense, and delicacy. Emmeline! I could, swear that you 
never in your life suffered as 1 did that morning after our 
marriage, when I had to encounter you in the breakfast- 
room. You held out your hand to me— there was a smile on . 
your face, that went to my heart as a dagger. That day how- 
ever over, my thoughts and feelings returned into their, former 
channel, and I was so entirely^gengrossed by them, that i9f 
remorse died away. I persuaded myself I behaved vastly well 
to you, and that you thoroughly deser^d that fate which you 
had brought on yourself. The civil indifference whicB I de- 
termined to maintain in my conduct towards you, ^otm-, how^ 
«iver,^ became difficult to pursue. There was sometimes an 
archness in your smiles — in your look and manner — an aq- 
* pearance of reading my thougViis, a\i3L\«L\\^vcL% ^K."^^ ^k^^- 
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ward situation in»wbioh I bad placed myself, that piqued me* 
and made me almost in awe of you. I was often, too, I am 
ashamed to say it, provoked with you for your patient good 
humour, for not seeming to fed my abominable conduct 
towards you more. But, at others, I found you whom I had 
i:esolved to disregard — >to dislike-^to my surprise, I found 
you (forgive the seeming impertinence of the expression) a 
most intelligent, oonversible companion ; and more than once 
I caught myself owning how agreeable yDU were. 

*^ But although such thoughts at times occupied me, sllll 
my affections were so strongly engaged — my whole soul so 
enthralled by mad passion, that they were but passing 
thoughts; thaiaipressfton, as yet, was «oi-4Uef»» I then left 
home for some time, and jreturned to you with all iny old 
feelings strengthened. I haid renewed all my vows of con- 
stancy, of fidelity to another, perfectly regardless of the so- 
lemn, sacred engagement, into which I had entered with yo^i 
— (profligate, unprincipled villain that I was!) Wishiqglo 
avoid, in future, the possibility of a tite^cL-tete with^ you, I 
had invited several friends to meet me at Arlingford, on my 
return there. I thought that, by that means, we might avj»id 
even the common intimacy produced by living under the same 
roof, and meeting daily, as I flattered myself that you would 
be lost in the mass. But thai plan failed. I heard your name, 
your praises, from every one and every where. Your voice 
%lways*attraeted my attention, and the very resolution to slight, 
and disliiKe you, made me constantly occupied about yon. 
V ^( Among the^party then at^rliogford, you remember, was 
Pelham. . He had ccMue to England, on purpose to see me^ 
and to make your aem^alntance. Knowing my former his- 
tory, &e fiad, as a tru^ friend, rejoiced at my marriage, for I 
had basely concealed from him the circumstances that had 
attended it, fearing his strict integrity; but, when liying with || 
us, it was impossible (or him long to remain ignorant of one 
real situation, I was forced to coTites^ a\\ V.o\)im\ ^\)AVft ^\^ ' 
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not spare me. He persecuted me eternally with your perfec- 
tions. I allowed that you possessed sense, acquirements, gen- 
tleness, liost pleasing manners ; but I insisted upon your total 
want of feeling, on your having no heart; and I brought, as 
prodfs of my assertions, your apparent perfect contentment 
under circumstances that would have .roused the anger, if not 
broken the heart, of any woman who had a particle of Sensi- 
bility. Even on that point he would not give way ; and one 
evening, while the whole party were busily employed in danc- 
ing, and you were engaged at the piano-forte, we wgre dis- 
cussing the subject pretty warmly (something that had passed 
having given rise to it) , and Pelham was maintaining you were 
even much ttttatched to me; when a break in the music, a 
sudden burst of voices, and your name often repeated, made 
me turn round, and I beheld yon in apparent gaiety of heart, 
waltzing joyously by yourself — 'Logk there,* said I to Pelham 
(with the true selfish pride and impertinence of man), * look 
at the sentimental girl, who is dying for love of ipe.* 

^' Peifaam stared at you in astonishment. He was silenced ; 
for, at that moment, I am sure he read you as little aright as 
mjpelf. As for me, I at first looked at you in scorn ; but 
.other feeling soon succeeded. You were, at that minute, 
perfectly beautiful; there was a look of wild enjoyment, a 
brilFiancy in your complexion, a grace in your person, that 
fixed my attention, and, in spite of myself, forced my admi- 
ration. 1 had never seen any one (any but one)^ waltz so 
well : at that moment, I almost thought I had never sedn an; 
one so lovely. The truth was, I seldom before had ev4 
looked at you attentively, for I feared to encounter your eyes, 
and somehow they always instantly seemed to know when 
mine were directed towards you. 

'^ For an instant, I was lost in admiration, as I followed 
your ligh^ form round the room; so I suppose was Pelham, 
for our argument soimed» totally forfptten. b^ ^^V^^^k- %^V 
^deafy you came up to me, and seized Ta«j «WfiL. ^Wa^*^^ 
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marble statue left its pedestal, and done the same, I could 
soareely have started more violently beneath its grasp. I was 
altogether so thrown off my guard, that I hardly k^ew what 
to say or do. Your conduct surprised (I must own), even 
disgusted me ; I thought it was no subject for ajokey and that 
there was a want of delicacy in thus braving me. You may 
remember I was made to waltz with you.*' 

Emmeline's deep crimson showed she remembered it well. 

Fitzhenry pressed her band, which he held still more close- 
ly, and continued — '' It seemed to me to be all a concerted 
plan to torment me; my momentary trance of admiration was 
dispelled, and was succeeded by feeliogs very opposite. You 
then appeared to me to endeavour, by old and hacknied arts 
of coquetry, to attract my attention : you fell almost entirely 
into my arms ; you laid your head on my shoulder, and com- 
plained of faintness. I cannot describe the strange mixture 
of feelings which at that moment took possession of me — for 
though, even then, I fancied I disliked you, yet, I verily be- 
lieve regret and disappointment were uppermost on disco- 
vering (as I thought I then did) the common-place, artful 
nature of your character. To extricate myself from you M^as, 
however, my first object ; and under pi*etext of gallant atten- 
tion, I directly left the room to procure a glass of water. 

** In truth, your indisposition was evidently not feigned, for 
you were as pale as death; but in my vexation I would not 
own that even to myself. I was in a devil of a humour all 
that evening. The next day Moore made that foolish piece 
Hr work about the brooch (which circumstance, by the bye, I 
still don't comprehend) ; however, Iknow well that I wrote you 
some impertinence. What,* I don't recollect, and I suspect I 
had better^not remember. ' It seemed to r^t; that you and 
Moore were in a league to plague and provoke me ; and I 
hated you both most cordially. I felt it was impossible to go 
on in this way; and, to put an end 4o t^ whole thing, I pre- 
/endBd is/tidden and violent zeal (or ihe ^c\W« ol m^ ^^^c^wtkVv^^^ 
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aod announced my intention to go early to town, to attend 
parliament. But it was not politics which took me there ; 
nor did I, as I believe 1 basely let yoii imagine, pass my days 
and nights in the House of Commons. 

** But my conscience was perfectly at rest, for your conduct 
then seemed to sanction mine. You plunged madly into dissi- ' 
pation, and for days together, although living under the same^ 
roof, we often did not meet. I believe I again gave a sigh 
-when I thought how I had been mistaken in your character, 
for I had fancied there was, at least, nothing of frivotity in it, 
and had frequently been forced to confess to myself, that had 
I been free, and to choose one who would have Suited me as 
a wife (barring your supposed want of feeling and tenderness i 
of nature), I should have chosen you. On the whole, how- 
ever, I rejoiced at your apparent levity of disposition. I felt 
as if I thus regained my liberty, and that your folUls excused 
my faults. It seemed to me that it was by mutual consent 
that we then each went our own way. -But mine wab no 
longer one of pleasantness. I felt^— and yet the fetlfng was 
pain — I felt I did not love as I had done. I sa^ her as she 
was, wanting all that beauty of innocence, of virtues n'hich 
you so eminently possessed ; but, still infatdated, I sought 
her society although the charm was gone. 

** We had not been long iiUown, however, before a strange 
madDUss came over mes I hardly know how, or when it 
began. You had general success — were universally admired ; 
but I fancied that P^ham in particular admired you ; 
and, when once that thought had taken possession of 
my mind, every trifling circumstance gave it additional 
certainty ; till one night, at Almacks, I surprised you toge- 
ther in such earnest conversation, and in such evident 
emotion, that I had no longer a doubt left on the subject. 
Although I had voluntarily rejected your affections, and re- 
pulsed you ff om mCy yet I could not beat tH^|teafi&Kt: 4sv^\^^ 
awaken feelings wUch 1 had tmd to ^naS^ \k^%^^^^ ^"^ 
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not possess. 1 really believe I was vain and ridiculous enough 
to want you to love me, when I had no intention of returning 
the partiality, and certainly made no attempt to inspire it. I 
had sought Pelham that evening, having something of con- 
sequence to say to him; but when I saw you, I totally forgot 
my errand. I looked at you stedfastly, to try^and read your 
^heart. You bhisbed deeply. How can I own my folly, my 
perverseness, my inconsistency ! I gazed on you in jealousy ! 
for I then saw and acknowledged your attractions : I saw that 
your smiles, your gaiety, your bloom was gone. I saw that 
some secret sorrow bad changed the character of your cbuo- 
tenance, had altered the whole tone of your mind, and of 
your manners. But, every way totally deceived, I never once 
dreamt I was the cause, of that sorrow. 

*^ At Easter, I would not go to Arlingford, for if I had, there 
could hafiB been no reason why you, why Pelham, should not 
have ac<^mpanied me, and I did not feel that I could have 
stood the trial. So I went to Mostyn Hall; but, on my ho- 
nour, it iwas more to avoid you, and Pelham, than to seek 
her ; for all was there changed. Suspicion and discontent now 
poisoned our intercourse; and when I called to mind your 
gentleness, yout* feminine home perfections, she fell still lower 
in the comparison. I was then summoned home on account of 
poor Reynolds's illness; she ridijuiled my feelings for him ; but, 
for the first time, I disregarded li4| raillery, I resisted her al- 
lurements, and set off directly for Al^ingford. You may ima- 
gine what was the effect produced ^^n my mind, when on 
opening tjhe door of the invalid's room, I beheld you kneeling 
by the bed of my old servant. I had no idea you were at Ar- 
lingford. I had left you apparently engi^ssed by the world 
and its dissipation. Indeed, according to the suspicions of my 
jealous fancy, by still more powerful attractions, and could 
hardly believe my senses. Oh! how my heart at that minute 
»moie me for ^|p|hasty and seemingly unjust judgment of you. 
^^Poor Reynolds^ you may rem^mbeT, \o\w«^ Q\it>aaxAsk\ 
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an unaccountable fear, shyness, I know not what, came over 
me. I had not courage to retail your band when you with- 
drew it from mine; I felt you were a being too pure, too good 
for me; and I allowed you to fly from me. Reynolds talked 
to me much about you — told me long stories about your good- 
ness, your affection for me^-about having found you gazing 
on my picture, and 1 know not what; but I fancied his mind 
began to wander; that I could not trust to what he said ; in 
short, I would not be convinced, although I wished it. But 
still his exhortations, the awfulness of the scene, and my own 
accusing conscience,^ll combined to work on my feelings; and 
I resolved, the first moment I could, to leave him to go to 
you,^ seek an explanation, and implore your forgiveness. 

^* When I reached your door for that purpose, my heart 
beat with various contending feelings. I hardly knew what I 
said ; I longed to fall at your feet, to ask you to forgive and love 
me. A word, a look of kindness on your part would tiien have 
fixed our fate — one smile, and I should have caught you to my 
heart — been yours for ever. But I found you cold, distant, 
and for the first time, since I had known you, even irritated 
and repulsive. There were traces of tears on your face, which 
you endeavoured to hide from me; your whole mannner be- 
trayed emotion and feelings, which you wished to conceal. 
I saw then, as I thought, but too plainly, how it was — all 
combined to deceive me. Mrs. Oslerley's thoughtless hints 
came to my mind, and confirmed me in my suppositions. I 
fancied that the case was hopeless. My pride then closed 
both my heart and lips, and I would not confess to you feel- 
ings which I was convinced you could not now return. 

^^ As I was leaving you, by accident your hair — one of these 
beautiful long rin£:lets — got entangled on the button of my 
coat sleeve. Had you been forced to touch a serpent, you could 
not have recoiled from it with more horror than you did from 
me. Do you remember all that, Lad^ ¥\Vl\v^\i\^^ ^;:gA^'^^>^ 
bow do you explain your conduct ?^^ ^av?l)afe^ sxiiKva^. 
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" Id thc*whole of yooi* supposed love-story, for * Pelham* 
read * Ernest/ '' answered Enraieline, in a low voioe, as stie 
hid her face on bis shoulder, ** and all will be fully explained.^* 

*' What a pity it was, that we were both so proud or so 
stupid r continued Fitzhenry, sighing deeply as he^gazed on 
her in tenderness : ^' I was both, and left you in anger; al- 
though, I confess, I had little right to take the matter up in 
' that manner. The next day, provoked with you, with myself, 
miserable every way, I would not attempt to detain you at Ar- 
lingford, though I ardently wished it; I only read impatience 
to return to Pelham in your resolved- departure, and would 
not for the world have allowed yon to think I wished you to 
remain. I i*emember, however, that as you drove from the 
door, you cast back one look — one melancholy look, which 
shot as a ray of light through my heart (for I was watching 
you from my room) ; had I been at the door, I believe, even 
then I ^ould have endeavoured to stop you ; but before I had 
time to decide, you drove off. 1 then persuaded myself that 
the look of regret which I had fancied I had seen on your 
countenance was mere fancy; I took your thus leading me as 
declared war on your part; and, when I joined you in town, 
I determined that my conduct should be such as (fool, idiot, 
that I was I) I thought befitting my pride and honour — ^fine 
sounding words, which I put in the place of selfishness and 
passion. 

*^ In consequence of this resolution, I totally neglected you; 
we ceased almost entirely to speak to each other when we 
did chance to meet, and I returned in desperation to your ri- 
val. I endeavoured in ber society to forget every thing, to 
banish from my mind you Emmeline, my friends, and all the 
dreams of happiness — of domestic happiness which now eter- 
nally haunted me. But in vain I the fascination of her society 
was gone — we were both changed; it was impossible to re- 
call feelings which truth had destroyed. She could not again 
blind me; suspicion madelier cxigeaute — \x^\; ^\^<\cra^Vy^ 
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c^^me insupportable ^ my feelings, my temper, both were ir- 
«-ilaled beyond my control ; my mind was sick, as my body 
now is." 

For a minute or two, Filzbenry bid bis face in his hands, 
stnd seemed lost in no pleasing recollections; at l^ngtb^ after 
^k deep-drawn sigh (whether of r^grat or repentance Emrae- 
lipe could not decide), he continued : 

*^Inow come to the last and the worst part of my story. 
\ would fain forget it all ; but Emmeline, you shall know the 
^ery worst ; shall be aware what a httfiheailid fool you have 
Co deal with, and thM you must still love me if you can. I 
^hink I need hardly ask, if you remember a certain Saturday 
«ight at the opera. By accident, I happened to know, that 
^ou had, that night, given away your box; and, therefore, 
Ceding secure yoH would not be there, ha4 agreed to accom- 
pany La,dy Florence; for, abominably as I bad behaved, you 
must do me the justice to allow, I never so far insulted you as 
openly before you to be seen with your rival; how much cer- 
tain selfish feelings and awkward uncomfortable sensations of 
shame iflfluenced me, L^U not pretend to say. Well, 1 join* 
cd Lady Florence. After I had been with her a few minutes, 
she carelessly told me, she believed she had seen you. I di- ' 
^ rectly looked round to the box which she said she had observed 
you enter; but, not being able to distinguish you, I was sa- 
tisfied that she must have been mistaken. Presuming on her 
former power, she then spoke of you. I could not bear to bear 
your name in her mouth; I felt it almost an insult to myself. 
She spoke too of you with a sort of ridicule and levity that 
disgusted me ; she hinted attachment between you and Pelham, 
and seemed to enjoy the pain she saw she was inflicting. Al- 
though a smile was on her lips, yet her eyes flashed fire — the 
fire of jealousy abd revenge. This, in the present state of my 
idlings, was not to be endured, I dared not speak ; I knew 
too well also thc^ violence of her temper^ it was wQt \Ja55i \sss^- 
meat for a scenes, and I said aol a >«ovA v^^^^^"^^"^^^^^^"^ 
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maiaed, as if spell-tM>und. My mind was, however, busily at 
work, and I formed many resolutions for extricating myself 
from my present miserable situation. You then rose to my 
imagination, gay, blooming, gentle, aMless, as you were when 
I first took you to Arlingford; when I had sworn to love and 
protect you ; and had then basely repulsed, and abandoned to 
your hard fate. My conscience smote me sorely. I felt how 
greatly I had injured you ; that, young and inexperienced as 
you were, I had, by my cruelty and neglect, driven you into 
danger. 1 thought, perhaps, you still had not wandered so 
far, but that your affections might yetbe>ecalled. On my ho- 
nour, Emmeline, infatuated as I was, I had then no doubt of your 
innocence, your purity, your virtue. Nor could I even bring 
myself to suspect Pelham's honour. That you loyed each 
other, I did not doubt ; but I respected you both too much to 
think I had been injured by you. I resolved, in short, that, on 
that very night, we should open our hearts to ^ach other; 
that all should be explained between us. I determined to pro- 
pose to you, Emmeline, to leave town with me--4o leave Eng- 
land directly, and by mutual forgivfliess, to make up for the 
past, and begin a new life of penitence — I hoped finally of 
happiness. Lost in these thoughts, I sat unconscious of what 
was passing around me, till the falling of the curtain roused t 
me from my trance. Lady Florence then seized my arm. She . 
saw she had displeased me ; feared she had gone too far, and 
would not quit her hold. When we reached the lobby, I saw 
you and Pelham. I hurried her down stairs in the opposite 
direction; but she had seen you too, and I could distinguish a 
smile of triumph on her countenance. 

** What happened afterwards you know. The two carriages 
had got entangled, for your coachman, Emmeline, was fight- 
ing your battle for you, and contending with Lady Florence 
Mostyn's. In the confusion I caught a glimpse of you, at the 
moment when she had fallen back into my arms. I heard 
the coarse jokes of the mob of foolmeu a% ^out c«cct\«^%^ ^^n$h% 
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off. I was nearly frantic. Florence had been slightly hurt, 
-was still frightened, and nervous. I could not be so brutal as 
to leave her in that state. I went home with her; I meant 
calmly, kindly, to speak to her; to represent the misery of our 
intercourse — in short, to open my heart to her. But the in- 
stant she suspected my meaning — overpowered by iier pas- 
sions, her fury knew no bounds, nor her envenomed malice 
and jealousy towards you. v ]VIy blood fired — a violent scene 
ensued. I left her in anger — and fully resolved, for ever." 

Fitzhenry had latterly spoken so quick, that he paused for 
a minute, as if exhausted and overcome by his feelings; but 
Emmeline was too much interested and agitated by the nar- ' 
ration to make any comment; and, after a moment's total si- 
lence bptween them, he continued, although in a still more 
perturbed manner. ^ 

*^ I hurried home — I was in that feverish state of mind, 
when to think, to pause, is impossible. I felt I must instantly 
throw myself at your feet, that our fate must be that minute 
determined.' I meant to propose to you to set off for Dover 
that very night. 1 had ceased to love her; but my mind was 
torn with contending feelings, my brain was on fire. As soon « 
as I reached home, I rushed up stairs — I heard Pelham's 
voice in the drawing-room — the door was not closed, my ear 
caught these words, * Honour — ^you may trust me' — (and 
you will allow those are awkward words for a husband to 
overtiear addressed to his wife.) I was determined to be Sa- 
tisfied at once — to have all doubts removed. I burst into the 
room ; and my worst suspicions were confirmed. Pelham had 
hold of your hand ; yoii were close to him; your head rested 
on him — you were violently agitated — both started on seeing 
me — you were both evidently discomposed, and thrown off 
your guard. Was it strange that I converted all this into 
evidences of guilt? I had just enough command over myself 
not to speak. You attempted some exc3aL%e W ^^ i^^.^oAivxra^v^ 
which I found you. Your effronVet^ ^xir^vv&^it ^"c^^ ^^'^^^ 
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me. At thaimiDute, I totally forgot your wrongs and*my own 
conduct, and I only considered myself as basely betrayed and 
injured. Pelbam then followed you .to the door of your own 
room ; he said something to you in a low voice — again he 
took your baud. All that before my face was too much. I 
wonder bow I contained the rage that burned within me. I 
felt that I could not then discuss the matter with him, and I 
left the house like a madman. I paced up and down the 
street, and watched for Pelham's departure before I returned 
home; giving way to all the delirium of passion, and dis- 
tracted by all the misery of doubt. My fii^st impulse was to 
write to him, imperiously to demand an explanation of his 
conduct, and satisfaction ferlfny^ iiiprfid .b^MiOHC. Heavens! 
to think that I sought an opportunity to deprive of life^elham, 
my best, my tried', my devoted friend I I passed the night 
writing letter after letter to you both, and destroying them as 
last as I wrote. By degrees, however, my passion cool^; I 
sometimes thought, and fondly hoped, I might be mistaken. 
When I recalled to mind my friend^s strict principles of virtue 
and integrity — principles that had so oAen made me blush for 
my faults — I could not think that what I suspected was pos- 
sible, strong as appearances were against you both. Your 
virtues too, Emmeline, your look of artless innocence, haunted 
me. How could I reconcile your present supposed conduct 
with all those perfections which I had so admired in you? 

^^ Hours passed on, daylight returned. The servants began 
to stir about the house. I heard footsteps in the room above^ — 
in your room, Lady Fitzhenry. Every minute I expected some 
message from you, some note, some explanation in short; 
and kept my letter to Pelbam unsealed, still hoping I might 
have been in error, and that something would undeceive me. 
I soon, however, heard preparations for your departure; 
your leaving my house thus, without even taking leave of me, 
I interpreted into a decided resolution on your part that a 
•- r C'rmal separation sbiould Uke ip\ac^ Vi^V^^eu m^, X<i\j. 
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liad said you were goiog to Chaiiton. I sometimes hardly 
believed that you were really going there, aud, in frantic mo- 
ments, I suspected the worst. But at others, when my own 
<3onduct forced itself on my mind, when I reflected on your 
^wrrongs, I then thought that, exasperated probably by my ill 
treatment, you were leaving my roof for ever, determined, 
perhaps, that the law should dissolve an union which had 
1)een but a source of misery to you, in order that you might 
legally unite yourself to the man you loved. Again, had not 
pride restrained me, I would have sought that explanation 
iR^bich I longed for, and then all would soon have been un- 
^ejpfitood between us; had our eyes but met, we must, at that 
^moment, have read eadi other's heart; but in proud, sullen 
silence, I a waited-some opening from you. 

^' None came; at length your carriage drp.ve up to the door; 
1 heard your footsteps on the stairs ; you stopped at my door; 
my heart beat to suffocation; I thought, nay, 1 ff|t almost sure 
that you were coming to me; my hand was actually on the 
loek to open it; just then 1 heard one of the servants speak- 
ing to you, you passed on — I heard the carriage-door shut, 
and you drove off. I felt that we liad parted for ever ; and, 
when too late, I regretted the blessing I had thrown away. 

'' My Emmeline, I am not now ashamed to own to you, 
that I wept in bitterness of heart. 

^* The instant you were gone, in desperation I scaled and 
directed my abominable letter to Peihafn. I ordered post- 
horses directly, desiring that the carriage should follow me 
to his liNlgings. On arriving there, I learnt he was gone out 
of town. This confirmed all to me; I tare open my letter, 
said we could never again meet but in one way, and for one 
purpose. That I was going instantly to Arlingibrd, that he 
mt|lt there follow me, and give me the satisfaction I de^ 
manded, unless indeed he was already far off with another. 

" How perverse is human ikalut«\ ^^\k% \!kaN>\t^ ^V»^. 
On JT^ arrival at Arlingford, 1 missed ^ow ^^V'JimVV^^^^^^ 
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before shunned, at every turn. I missed the gentle being 
who had so long, so patiently submitted to my most imper- 
tinent vtfgaries. I missed my poor victim I Every room, 
every inanimate object recalled her who would have given 
to all such a charm! I spent hours in your room, Emmeline, 
in useless, tormenting regrets. In that room which I had 
hitherto avoided with such care! Alternately condemning 
myself and you, I felt that I had lost every thing — I was com- 
pletely miserable ! ^' 

Greatly exhausted by this narration, during which Fitz* 
henry had often been interrupted by his cough, he leant back 
on the couch. The door at that moment gently opened, and 
Pelham appeared. On observing the very visible signs of 
emotion on both his^friends' countenances, he was again hastily 
retreating, when Fitzhenry called to him — ** No, come in, 
Pelham; what we wiere taking about need be no secret from 
you, for indeq^ you are principally concerned. I was telling 
Emmeline all my history. In other words, confessing all my 
faults; and as you are, God knows, well acquainted with both, 
I wish you would relieve mo, by bringing the narrative to a 
conclusion; I have owned to her all my strange fears and 
fancies, my suspicions even of you. Can you, Pelham, ever 
forgive and forget them? can you forgive the ravings of a 
madman, for such they now appear to me to have been.'' 

** Don't be too humble in your apologies to me," said 
Pelham, smiling — *' for I am not sure how far I am myself 

innocent, if it is guilt to esteem, to admire, to " Pelham 

stopped, for a minute. ** In short," added he — *' I liad more 
than half a mind to punish you, Fitzhenry, for your extreme 
stupidity; and endeavour myself to win the pearl of great 
price which you rejected ; but, from the first, I had, luckily 
forme, penetration sufficient to discover that the attempt 
would be perfectly hopeless." 
Pelham said (his in the light tone o( ^Veok^uVt^ \ Wl^ ^% he 
spoke, biB eyes glanced mourntuAV^ on¥.mmft\\\i^n«xA^^\^v 
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tinge of red momeiitarily suffused his sallow cheek. But his 
emotion totally escaped Empneline's observation, whose eyes 
and attention were entirely fixed on her husband, fearful of 

losing a word or look. 

* 

Fitzhenry, however, saw all ; his eye moistened as he held 
out bis hand to his friend, and warmly pressed his within it. 
** Well, Pelham, now you must take up our history from my 
sudden departure fpr Ai'lingford, where you found me ; and 
do not spare me ; I deserve thoroughly the worst you may be 
tempted to say of me." 

'^ Don't be afraid, my good friend," replied Pelham; '4 
am, you know, not apt to compliment you. — ly^ll, Lady 
Titzhenry, to go back to that fatal Saturday night : Fitzhenry 
liad appeared in so strange ^ mood when we then parted, so 
agitated, so unlike himself, that I had determined to be in 
GdDsvenor-Street early next morning ; but the arrival of a 
courier from the Continent with dispatches of importance, 
obliged me directly to repair to our foreign minister's : he 
was, I found, gone to his villa at Putney ; thither I followed 
him, and was there detained so l6ng on business, which could 
not be deferred, that I did not get back to town till late in the 
afternoon. I drove straight to Grosvenor-Street, and learnt, 
to my surprise, that both of you had left Londott' — but not 
together. I feared something disagreeable had passed, and 
when I reached my own house, I found Fitzhenry's letter, 
which confirmed my apprehensions. I declare, that at first 
I thought he was mad — and could scarcely guess what he 
meant, yfhat he could allude to. Although obliged in four- 
and-twenty hours to leave England, yet I could not go without 
seeing him, without endeavouring at least to clear up all this 
sad misunderstanding; and I lost no time in repairing to 
Arlingford. It is fortunate that I am by nature blest with a 
very calm temperament, otherwise this meeting might pos- 
sibly have ended in our running eac\\ o\\iw: ^^^^i^^^Owsk^-^^ 
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But Fitzfaenry and I had been too long real friends for any 
unfounded misunderstanding long to exist between us. 

'' I at length succeeded in convincing him how perfectly 
absurd and unjust his suspicions were, as far as I was myself 
concerned. But there, my powers of persuasion ended : he 
would listen to nothing I could say about you, Lady Fitzhenry^ 
you hated htm, he said ; if it was not me whom you preferred, 
it was some one else« You were quite changed towards, 
him—- he could hardly blame you, but things had now gone 
too far to allow of any hope of reconciliation. You had 
left his house in anger, just anger — gone to your Eathers; 
had probably told him all, intending no doubt to insist on a 
formal separation — on a divorce. Perhaps legal proceedings 
were already commenced againi^ him. And whatever he* 
might suffer, he could, and would, only acquiesce in whatever 
you chose to dictate. , 

^^Fitzhenry then repeated to me, again and again, all hi& 
proofs of your indifference and dislike, — all which were 
only proofs of his own blind infatuation. In short, poor 
fellow," added Mr. Pelham, smiling — '' he talked a great deal 
of nonsense. However, at last, by setting up my proofs in 
opposition to his, I succeeded in extorting from him an agree- 
ment,, thal^ be would go with me directly to Charlton. I 
was first to see '^ou alone, and he promised that he would 
then be guided by my judgment as to his own conduct. The 
carriage which was to convey us to you was actually at the 
door, but, unfortunately, Fitzhenry, who was in a state of 
diseased anxiety, and restlessness of mind, insisted on waiting 
for the arrival of the post ; it brought no letter from you 
(which was what he had secretly hoped for), but one from 
his father, that immediately destroyed all I had been labouring 
to accomplish. Gossip had been busy with you and youc 
husband; indeed had even brought io my name. The scene 
which took place at the opera, your both abruptly leaving 
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y$a — these circumstances, put together, and enlarged upon, 
bad been formed into a regular story of rupture, elopement, 
duel, and the Lord knows what, till at last it found its way 
into the newspapers, I was told; and thus reached Lord 
Arlingford, who, much alarmed at the report, wrote directly 
to his son, entreating him to consider well what he was about; 
to break off immediately a connexion which was now become 
so public, and consequently so disgraceful, and endeavour to 
be reconciled to his wife. 

^^So far all was well; but unfortunately the arguments he 
used were the last to influence your husband's naUe mind, 
for they were those of interest. Knowing Lord Arlingford 
as well as he did, at any other Ume Fitzhenry would have 
treated such a hint with the contempt it deserved ; but he 
was then no way himself — he tore bis father's letter into a 
thousand pieces, and, with a bitter smile, while his face was 
ghastly pale, said, 'he is right, quite right ; it is n^y interest to 
be reconciled to Lady Fitzhenry — no power on earth shall 
make me seek her forgiveness — the first overtures must come 
from herself. Even you surely would not have me go as a 
beggar, and sue and humble myself to her father : what an 
honourable appearance would repentance havte just now! 
No, Pelham, I will not do it; and any attempt la persuade 
me to such a step, I warn you, will be perfectly viam.' • 

'* During our friend's own story," continued Pelham, " I 
think. Lady Fitzhenry, he has probably let you a little into 
the secret of his character; and therefore, I may venture to 
say, that pride is his besetting sin. Had I but hinted this at 
that time, I suppose he would have knocked me down ; but 
we have him in our power now; and who would believe, 
seeing him, as he now is, so meek, so humble, so contrite, 
and subdued, what a perfect devil he was then!" 

'* Come, come, Pelham," said Fitzhenry, while his pale 
face was slightly coloured : *' you are a little exceeding the 
liberty I gave — tell the stot^ W\A^, "WV. T^a ^^TKcsiiffiQ^^. 
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Let Lady Fitzhenry find out my faults herself; she will do 
that quite soon enough without your assistance; indeed, 60^ 
knows she has hid full opportunity already " 



\ 



^' Lady Fitzhenry has but one fault to find/' interrupt! 
Emmeline, as she looked half reproachfully in her husbandV 
face : ** it is that you persist in calling her by that cruel formal^ 



name." 



'^Bad old habits, my fimmeline,'' he replied, smiling; 
*^ which, if they offend you, shall be conquered; but I could 
explain why I never now pronounce that name without feel- 
ings very, very different from those of coldness or dislike; 
do I not by it claim you as my own? But I want 'to have 
done with my history. So go on, Peiham, only remember no 
annotations and reflections." 

" I was ignorant of what had passed between Fitzhenry and 
Lady Florence," continued Peiham, almost tempted to smile 
at his friend's sickly petulance : *' he had never named her. 
Had^I known of their rupture, I should immediately have 
entreated you. Lady Fitzhenry, to have come, or at least to 
have written to him ; but nbt aware of that connexion being 
at an end, I could not advise a step, which I felt you could 
hardly tak^, and which I thought, indeed, would do little 
good if ^was to go on as it had done for some months past. 
Fitzl^jenr^v^as seemingly wretched; but so he had long been. 
I had uncfeceived him as far as was possible for me to do with 
regard to your feelings towards him, and I certainly felt it was 
for him to seek you, and to implore your forgiveness. 

'^ Hopeless, therefore, of bringing about a reconciliation 
between you at that moment, I informed him of my necessary 
and immediate departure for the Continent, and proposed his 
accompanying me; I thought, by that means, the fatal con- 
nexion which seemed the bar to your mutual happiness might 
be broken; and, knowing well your heart, and certain that 
affection would, with you, get the better of every other feeling, 
I trusted thai time and circumstances ^ould teslove ^ou to 
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each olher. Fitzhenry directly with eagerness caugbt at the 
idea of leaving England: ' it is the best thii|g for us all/ said 
lie : 'and it will break to Florence what at present I cannot 
say' — ^cannot write to her.' 

^^On our way to town, however, being still unwilling to 
give up all hope, and still thinking it was incumbent on Fitz- 
lienry to make the first advances to you, I formed a little plan 
to decoy your husband to Charlton on our road to Dover, and 
1 pleased myself with thinking that I might, by this very al- 
lowable artifice, be the means of bringing about' your mutual 
liappiness ; but something betrayed my scheme ; and, as soon 
as he suspected my intention, he was thrown into a state of 
i^tolence and irritationoftemper, in which I had never before 
seen him, and which really alarmed me. It was jVIr. Benson^s 
presence which he dreaded, I believe : he could have laid his 
pride (that stumbling-block of his) at your feet, Lady Fitz- 
henry, but he could not humble himself before others.'Sj 

«« Indeed, Emmeline,^' said Fitzhenry, interrupting Elm, 
''again Pelham barely does me justice; it. was not pride that 
made me dread encountering you. On the contrary, it was 
shame, Cearr humitityy aad «il4bo«eperfectly, contrary feel- 
ingsr > . 

''Pohl pohl donH let him take you in with all that pretty 
sounding humbug," continued Pelham, laughing. *'H»w- 
ever, the real truth was, that he was as unlike his real self then, 
as, I am sorry to say, he is in many respects now. As we 
proceeded, I became more and more convinced that he was 
far from well. During the journey, I made little progress 
with my headstrong companion in my attempts to bring him 
to reason, and at last his answers became so strange and in- 
coherent, that I was really alarmed; and, on our arrival here, 
I immediately sent for a physician. He found him, as I had 
suspected, in a high fever; and I am convinced his illness 
(brought on probably by agitation) had attacked his brala e.v«\Sk 
before it showed itself visibly iu Vv\a Vve9\v5ci\ ^^ ^V k^«!WH^^^^> 
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he certainly was in a state of irritation perfectly unnatural to 
him. Fortunately, the letters I here found enabled me to 
delay mjr further JQufney for a short time, in order to devote 
myself to him. 

<* You now know all,^ continued Pelham; '^and whatever 
my future lot in life may be, it will be one gratifying recol- 
lection that I was the means of uniting two beings a»4brmed 
for each olheff «iid whom I love so entirely.^' 

Mr. Pelham seized Emmeline's hand as he uttered these 
words, and pressed it to his lips. '* Reward my friend for his 
services to me and to yourself, Emmeline,'^ said Fitzhenry, 
''by letting him kiss that varying cheek of yours. Can I give 
a stronger proof that my delirious fever has quite left me?'' 

Pelham waited not for further leave ; he pressed her to his 
heart, and, as he printed a fond^ kiss on her forehead, "God 
bless you, Emmeline, — God bless and protect you both!" he 
cried, with emotion; "and in your future hours of happiness 
remember me." T^en resuming a more cheerful tone, he 
added: "And now, my dear friends, that my mind is at ease 
about you both (for I do not now apprehend a relapse of any 
sort), and that I can leave you, Fitzhenry, in the care of so 
goocta nurse, I must repair to my post, and set off to-morrow 
morning for Vienna, in case any longer delay should bring 
m^o disgrace — as politics have little respect for the feelings 
of friendship.'' 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

^ In vain may art the couch of sickness tend^ 
Or friendship sigh, or sympathy implore, 
Or love, all sanguine , o'er the sufiierer hend : 
The mortal sinks, — and every hope is o'er ! 
These brooding thoughts in useless pangs expire ; 
More soothing sounds let struggling nature hear, 
Catch from religion's shrine an holier fire. 
And wake to duty, from her trance severe." 

After Mr, Pelbam's departure, Fitzhenry became very im- 
patient to return to England. He was better certainly, and 
had regained some degree of strength; for now, leaning on 
Emmeline's arm, he was able (o walk about his apartment ; 
.but still he did not seem to recover as |apidly as he should. 
A degree of varying fever slill hung about him; his cough, 
which the French physician still called nervous, at times ex- 
hausted him much, and he had a look of languor quite un- 
natural to him ; his cheek remained hollow, his eyes looked 
sunk. * 

Paris, meanwhile, gre\j( insufferably hot; his anxiety to 
leave it, and his fjesire for home became so strong — partaking 
of the feverish longing of illness — that in the hope that the 
short sea voyage might prove rather beneficial to him than 
the contrary, it was at last decided that they should set out 
for Arlingford. They went down the Seine by water, and 
then hired a vessel t# take them to Pool, which was within 
only twelve miles of their own home. The voyage seemed 
to do Fitzhenry good, the sea air to refresh him; and, on his 
near approach to Arlingford, his spirits and animation seemed 
lo return; and Emmeline gazed willi deVv%\i\. wi\i^^^^w«:N». 
bis cheeks, and the sparkling g\adu^^ oI>k^ «^^\ «sA. ^^- 
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how eloquent was their language to her doating heart! wba^^ 
volumes did they tell in one single glance 1 

Perhaps many wonid not understand the emotion whic?^ 
made both their hearts beat even to pain, when they enter^^^ 
the well-known scenes of Arlingford;-^but, again I repeat E ^^ 
I address myself 9nl|^ to those who have known tb#^de&s^^Y 
feeling of ti'ied afiaetion, the wild enchantment of love. Ei 
meline fancied she ssiiv sythpathetic joy in every countenance 
and as she returned the congratulatory salutations of tha^^ 
country peoj^te (who, Uttliling, took off thtir hats as the car^ — 
riage passed), ^he could scarcely restrain her tears. At ho 
many a turn in the road^ or well-rfem^ttibered path or ride^-'^ 
recalling moments and feelii^s of past unhappiaess, did the; 
•almost inVolutitarily look at each other; ^tid boW ofteik di 
FitKhenry cladp EmtaeKne^s hand In bid, and entreat her agaiiii 
und again to forgive him! 

Thus binoyant ij^ith joy ahd gratitude, thiey at last drov^ tip 
to the door of their c^n hoihe. Fitkheiiry's spirits faAd been 
so much beyond his bodily strength, that they had qtiit^ <er- 
faaudted him; so th^t when be Idftthe c^riage, it 'was with 
difficulty he reached the drawing-room. As the sbrvants all 
eagerly |>ressed forward to give him their Assistanice, " Pbb)p 
Reynolds!" he exclaimed, tears starting into his eyes, " I 
wish I had his arm to lean on no^r, for how happy he t^ould 
have been!" 

When he wbls assisted to the couch in the drawih^-rbbm, 
he looked round the apartment fOr iseveral minutes iii sliced, 
and when the door had closed on the attendants, be held 
out his arms to Emmeline. They eouid neither s^fi^k^— but 
they did not need words to express their feeRngs; b6lh knew 
what was passing in the mind of the other, and Emmdihe ^b- 
cretly tanked the giVer of all good for Resent baj;>(^ilhess. 

We pobr mortals do well to catch at each jpdssitil ttfd- 
ment of joj, and feed on them while Ours-, (or al^ ! ftoiir to(A 
fo they fufde away 1 and how wtetdafcdiiife wttiS^VxtjtL^^d^ 
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'whO} weak in &tdi, see not the boutity of God in every bless- 
ing, and canQot *' lift the adcTriog eye e^en to the storm that 
^wr^cks them,'' relying on the wisdom and mercy of his un- 
searchable providence. 

Fitzhenry had a restless night of cough and fever; and 
akhough Emmeline attributed both to the fatigue and agita- 
tion of the preceding day, yet she sent oiFan express for an 
ex^&ient physician residing at Winchester; and on his arrival, 
with a beating heart, led him into her husband's apartment. 
Doctor Harrington, who had formerly often se^n Fitzhenry, 
appeared much struck with the alteration in his appearance 
he questioned him minutely as to his* cough, and other 
symptoms of his complaint; then, drawing out his watch, he 
repeatedly counted his pulse. Emmeline, who in breathless 
anxiety watched every look and word, could not help taking 
fright at his manner ; and her alarm was increased, when, on 
pretence of vtnriting a prescription, he followed her into'the 
adjoining room, and addressed her witli^ — '' Pray Lady Fitz- 
henry, do I remember right, was not the late Lady Ariingford 
consumptive?'' 

Poor Emmeline's blood froze in her veins, and- her pale 
lips betrayed the terror his question had conveyed. 

*^ I beg you will not be alarmed, he added, in a sententious 
tone, observing her emotion; ^'Lord Fitzhenry is young; 
has always, I believe, lived mott temperately. At present, I 
apprehend no immediate danger; but we must be careful. 
These hereditary complaints are sometimes obstinate, and 
difficult to deal with." 

And thus he went on for some time with the sang froid 
which some of His profession, perhaps^naturally, acquire ; fancy- 
ing he could in that manner reassure his trembling auditor. 
But she scarcely heard him. The sudden transition from joy 
and the overflowings of her grateful heart, to the dreadful 
apprehensions which now took ^oase^wwi AXvKt \sssfi^^^^^ 
too violent to be endured. 
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Almost unconscious what she did, she reiseived from DociiF 
Harrington's hand his written prescription; and, with ai 
altered countenance, returned to her husband. The flushecr^^ 
crimson of his ch^^k, the bright, feverish sparkling of hi^s- ^ 
eyes, now made her shudder; and she hid her face at the baclaK^K 
of the arm-chair in which he was sitting, fearing she mights -•* 
betray herself. 

" Well, Emmeline,'' said he at last, " what news ffowm:^^^ 
Doctor HarrhigtonP he looked prodigiously pompous about:* ^t 
me; but I hope he will give me something to stop my cough, 
and make me sleep : in fact, that is all I now require to be 
weU. But it is wfiarisome. Last night I never closed my 
eyes : however, I believe that was the effect of happiness, 
at being once more at Arlingford, and with you. What does 
the sapient doctor recommend P Let me look at what he has 
written. This is all Greek and Hebrew to me," said he, in a 
light tone, as he returned the paper to Emmeline; " indeed, 
I hope, for my learning's credit, even more unintelligible — 
but, Emmeline, are you not well ? how pale you look I I 
think you require a little doctOring as well as myself. You 
have worn yourself out by nursing me; I will not let you do 
so any more. Last night you did not leave my room for 
hours, I know, for I watched you, and at last was forced to 
feign sleep, in order that you might go and get some yourself. 
But this shall not be any longer. I really do not now want 
my servant, or, indeed, any attendance; We will have that 
little couch-bed moved into my room for you; and no sopo- 
rific which the doctor can recommend, will make me sleep 
half so well, as knowing you have that rest which I am sure 
you need even more than myself." 

Emmeline hid her face on the cushion on which his head 
was lying — she could not speak. • ^ 

" What, Emmeline !" he continued, «* will you not agree 
to my proposal? Have I said au^ lhiji^t.o dv&^Ua&^^^^? 
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Poolish girlP' and he drew away her hands, that were hiding 
Iier faCe. 

^ On beholding it, he looked at her a moment in silence. 
His countenance changed. He took herjiand in his, raised ^ 
Iiis eyes to heaven, but said nothing. 

The appreji^ensions which Dr. Harrington^s report, guarded 
as it was, had raised in Emmeline^s mind, made her anxious 
for^further advice ; and yet she feared to alarm Fitzhenry by 
proposing it : but at her first word he understAod her, and 
«almly said — " Do whatever you like, whatever will ease your 
mind.^' And she wrote immediately to Doctor Baillie. 

During the days that passed till his arrival, she mad^ an 
effort to throw back from her heart the miserable anxiety 
that was oppressing it, and to pursue her usual occupations. 
Many a burning tear stole down her cheek in silence and 
solitude; but she always met her husband with a smile; and 
if he ever saw traces of her feelings on her countenance, he 
forbore noticing them. 

[. With sensations of apprehension not to be described, Em- 
meline, at last, on the day he had appointed, saw Baillie drive 
up to the door. She felt that ber fate hung on his opinion. 
Dr. Harrington had come to meet him; and after a short pri- 
vate conversation between the two medical men, they pro- 
ceeded, with Emmeline, into their patient's room. Fitzhenry 
welcomed them with cheerfulness ; talked for some time of 
the news of the day, and on indifferent subjects, to Baillie ; 
and then turning to Emmelipe, who had been unequal to the 
exertion of a single word during their conversation,—^ 

" Lady Fitzhenry," said he, " you must leave me to say my 
catechism to Dr. Baillie alone. I want too to make serious 
complaints of you," added he, gaily ; " of your obstinacy 
and disobedience ; of the way in which you sit up all night, 
destroying your health and bloom." 

Baillie made some attempt at a com^\\m«iiV^\s\\V.V\% >fcssA. 
bea,H felt (or the anguish he saNV ipivaV^^ o\sl V^^ ^w>»na- 
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nance; and, unable to answer hiia, Emmeline in ail«QOel^^ 
the room. 

Those who have felt their very existence depend on or:^^ 
word, may imaging how she passed the cruel, aniuous, loi^^S 
half-hour that now elapsed. At length, the dopr of h^^^ 
room slowly opened, and Fitzhenry himself, leaning on h^^*^ 
stick, came in alone. His face was flushed; and though b — -^ 
forced a smile, on entering, Emmeline plainly read in it 
expression that was like a death-knell to her heart and hope 
She flew up to him, and helped him to a couch. After 
moment^s pause, drawing her towards him — 

'* Emmeline," said he; ^' dearest 1 we have suffered to 
much, and too long, from concealing our feelings from eaci 
other, for me to have courage to undertake to keep anotbe 
secret from you, although it is one which I know will paiuv- 
you." Emmeline^s pallid face Aowed she was but too welL 
prepared for what he was going to say. '' I have for some tim^ 
suspected my real situation," added he; ''but I was deter- 
mined to learn the truth ; and I knew Baillie^s sensible upright 
honesty would not, at my serious request, conceal it from me^ 
I required of him to give me his candid opinion as to my 
health." 

Fitzhenry paused ; Emmdine clung to him, as if to stifle 
what more he had to say ; but he continued, tbough in a 
a faltering voice. 

" I had hoped it foight have been otherwise ; I had hoped, 
for your sake, that we might l||tve been allowed to live fi>r 
some little time at least, happily together ; but that God whoa 
you have taught me to worship and submit to, no doubt judges 
wisely ; and, we must, I fear, look to our approaching, final 
separation." 

At these words, poor Emmeline could no longer command 
herself ; an agonized scream escaped from herlbursting heart, 
as she sank on the floor before him. 

^^ My Emmeiiael my dear E>miiicAmeV^ >[i^me4n^u\<&%9i<a»s* 

f 



i^jB to f^m Iber itt his f|eble arws^rr-^' Spare per^I en^re^t 
you-r-l paWQt be^F to see yoH syffep thus-r-have pity on p^e,'* 

'? I^vill, I will," ^}i^ f^lmost f;Q^v^lsjyp^y pi^^a^iiaedj, ^* but 
ttiil ig top— tpp ^](^ch^ f^r mf^" 

" Yqh imistal^^ llie, Emij^elinf ,•' said ^le, eg^pavourjflg to 
calfla the agony b(? h^d ©aijsed, *' Tb^re m^y ):|p |ippe yet; 
Bajlie is, you knpWf fewus fpf sepjpg §v^ry t^ing efi noir-r: 
hfi was very plain-^pokep with fif^p^ fpr \ fpfpe^ hfoi to he sp; 
but recollect, ^mmeUne,^' a^ded b^, epd^^^vo^ring to pbefsrhis 
voipe, " j5vpp P^illie may bp roisl^kei^, ^i^d while thpre is life 
ihere is hope ^ before winter, wp are to {;p to ^ w^F^^er pli- 
m^lP; you will pray to heaven jFor mp, ^d your prayers, 
dearest, will perhaps be hP4r4* They h§ye ^Ire^^y opce re- 
stored^us to each other ;'they in^y do so agaili. I .^hP^ld pptbave 
said all this to you, I believe, but U is sp necei^sary tQ jne now 
to conceal nothing from you, tha^ I could not hi^ve bprne the 
load alope \ h^t, for God^s sal^i ^ei^r Ej^mplii^e, composp 
ypur^elf, ^pd for ipy sake, hear up^" 

And for hi^ ^aii^i she did pi^erjt hpPself ; fp|: of what is the 
female ch^r^pter not capable, when nerved by stropg affec- 
tion? All was settled for their leaving England the begin- 
ning of October, when they were to repair to Lisbon ; till 
tbeq, it wa.^ Hhpught that the cjip^ate of Hampshire would hp 
better for F^tzhenry than that of Portugal. The season was 
uQusyally fiQe \ j^nd, sp^times, when well epo^gh tp wai^der 
a little way frpw ^he house, the bal&y air, and phteripg 
sp^pds apd si^ht;) of a fine autumn, seemed to revive him ; 
and, if pyer he prolonged his w^lk one yard further than he 
had dPl^e pn thp preceding d^y — if he had ever appeared 
rather B^ore cheprful— his voice strppgpr-— Eromeline, to 
whpsP yoppg hpart happiness was so necessary, then again, 
for thp mon^ent, g^ye way to delightful pnticip4ipnf . Hiud 
1^9 YPpJl^red to lop]^ bapk, apd trace frpm week to week the 
rapi4 JprpgriBSS pf the fatal dise;|$e, that was fa^t hnrr^VQi^vU * 
yjfti/B io ijbp jjraye, she cpuU i(\oi V^^^ v^\^^ ^^w^^^^s^. 
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momentary gleams of hope ; but then^ also, she could no 
have performed her hard task with the courage slie did. 

Fitzhenry was generally calm, and even cheerful ; and h 
sometimes talked of what they would do on their return t6 
Arlingford, and projected all^rations and improvements in the 
place ; but all such plans for the future, usually ended in a 
sigh, and were listened to in mourniiil silence by his wrelchei) 
wife ; and although he thus forced himself to appear interested 
in worldly affairs, yet, by the turn his conversation now com- 
monly took, it was plain to perceive that the whole tone of his 
mind was completely changed ; and when Emmeline proposed 
reading to him, he always selected such books as led to reflec- 
tion, to God, and to a future world. 

Their wedding-day, the 19th of August, was the last on 
which h« left the house; his exertions to appear cheerful on 
that day, had been so much beyond his strength, that they 
had exhausted him. The next, he could not leave his room. 
A fortnight more, and he could scarcely raise himself from his 
couch. The end of September came, and the preparations 
for their departure for Lisbon continued to be made^ no onis 
having the heart to countermand them, although it was very 
evident to atl, that he would never quit his present home, 
but for that, where he would be for ever at rest. As his 
bodily strength failed, his mind seemed to gain fresh vigour, 
and to soar above the cares and sufferings of this transitory 
. life. Resignation was an easier task to him, than to the wretch- 
ed Ji>eiDg"who,strofig4A-'yott4rh and beaith, was doomed to 
remain in 4bat world from which she saw her every joy fast 
departing. But she never complained ; she never wept ; at 
least, her tears were ever concealed from him for whom they 
flowed. With a steady voice, ^he read to him of the peace, 
the bliss of heaven — of forgiveness to penitent sinners; and, 
when she saw her husband's eyes raised to that heaven in 
l)i;niMe submission to its decrees, slie clasi^ed Vvev Vi^tid^ l\«- 
sidebim in silence x and if a distinct weN«c escwfft^^wa:\swc 
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nfe^^h^art, it w&i to ittiplore tbat^he might be retelilsedixrMr^ 
htmllrom this world of Bnfferingv 

One Dight, after she had read to him that beautiful Essay 
of Miss Bowdler's, on the Advantages of Sickness : ^' I am • 
sure, Emmeline,^' said he, in a faint voice, '/' it will ever be a 
comfort and joy to you to think, that through your means I 
have been saved from d||truction^ When I think what I was 
only a short twelvemonth agp, I bless God for the change, 
although brought about by such cruel means. Oh! if I could but« 
live my life over again," he added vehemently: ** if I could but 
feel once more the strength and health of mind and body, of 
which I made so bad a use ; if I could but see you, my own 
Emmy, the blooming light-hearted girl you were when I 
married you, when I so cruelly scorned and neglected you, 
how superlatively happy I should be. But all is over now; 
the past cannot be recalled, and there is no future for me in 
this world; and yet, convinced as I.am of this, do you know 
that even now I sometimes, during the long, tedious, sleepless 
hours of night, still foolishly indulge in vain dreams of hap- 
piness, and picture to myself our future life here; I see you 
admired by every one — the charm, the ornament of my home 
(for proud, worldly ideas will still cling to me). I fancy I see 
that innocent beaming smile I once saw — I hear that joyous 
laugh I used to hear till my unkindness silenced it; in fancy, 
we ride together, we waltz together,''»said he, forcing a faint 
smile : '^ and this perfect earthly bliss, which Providence 
offered me, I rejected and spurned — spurned you, who would 
have made my home a heaven to me, and not one word of 
reproach hme I heard from you. Oh ! Emmeline, if you* 
were less kind to me, I believe I should suffer less bitterly; 
that smile, that look of love cuts me to the very soul. There 
is only one comfort of which you have not been deprived by 
me, that of an approving conscience, and the ho{>e of hap^ 
piness beyond the grave; lor in VieaiNCiv "^^ ^S^.\sfc ^^^?s«^ 
vttitiddf and by your means* I Ituat \ Wfi^ ^^^ ^^ ^x^jswss^- 
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iQpiis, but tbo §nim remgm\m with whicl^ I loQk t<i «fcp^ 

proacfaing death, though now pQ«|iBfi^e4 of §v§ryblejiipiRf t^if 

world ai[|giv0, mi th^ hop? with whioh I ^pliicip^t^ meeting 
. }0ii9 my imvAm «Qg<^li m tbf» n«»ti gives ^9 a ^stropg f^^T 
ing of CQ9iide»€i0, (h^t my past erron ^re blQUdd PPt " 

Fitzbenry'sf voiqe b«cam^ chpk^d, be §«tpk hftck pp4 «lpi?e4 
hi9 eyes, apd fpr some Upie th^y hplh rexmmi §il?Pts 

'' I havf talked top muohf'' be at l^ngib mH) " I wi rai]m 
e^au9ted, aod at Wm^ I f^^l ipq^b ]pw witbpyt Impwi^g 
* wby. I think I ?baH iiteffp, f a ippod pigbt-, God We^ you, my 
£mmelip« ;" and h^ ki^ppd her palp teair<-ba4ewi^d chpek* tb^9| 
turned bi$ bead awi^y, an4 for abopt ap bopr # wp3 qpi<^(. 
Fitsbppry never p^ved, apd]&miP0lipe trnsted be^wt^s |[pUiPS 
9ome ripfrpsbipg r^^t; bp b^d f^opgbed less (bat d$iy^ bin pplisf 
bad appparpd to bpr to bp qpiPter; apd ^ sbp pipsppd b^^ 
baod^ ip bpmb]^ ^ippplipptipp, p faiptgl^m pf bppe pypp tbep 
^bot through hpr ^prrowful heart, 

*'ObI God of merpyi if possible, sppre bimi'' pbe ejapplated 
with sueb £prvepcy, that her lipSt upcpnfpiopdy to herself, 
pttered the spnnd^. Fearful that sb^e might bpvp disturbed 
bim, she wept softly to the coueh on which he was )yipg« Qp 
directly held out to her bis fpeblp bap4 : ^M pm POt p^lepp," 
sai4 be, in a boUpw ^terpd tope, that mpdp her sbnddpr ; '^ I 
cannot slpep. { bpprd yppf prayer, my Smmelipe, but it 
cappot be I the decrpe is pppt; ppd, whUpyet I cap, I have p 

favppr to psk of you, though I am «^re, bpfprebpod^ you wji^ 

grapt it. Ip my writing'^desk you will fipd a lettpr* — whpp I am 

gopp-r^end it to— to Florence, pp pot stprt, 4pprpst»-^it jfi 

•iiy wisbf my hist request Jhpt ypp wiU rpa4 ^^J bPVP pw^- 

jM^Iy left it oppp, 0pt J wopld bke to 4ip lu pepcp with p)l 

^pvpn with bpr. A time mpy Po»m wbep, like me, pbe m#y 

rpgfPt Q^ p^Pti ap4 tbep it wiU bp a pomfort to bar tp kpow 

4to / for0/$f^ hev the evil she -s^ipft vVp cipi^^ ^^ V^ ^^tb^^ 

a^d aho it jreliaves nay heprt to aiik foT%\^e^Jis^ «&\>^^ ^ 

wJbMmJHPyJ ^ve 4p»e, wbaA paw\m«^\>^^VDK^R^.*^^ 
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)ier.<: M tor youi my owa Emnpidipe, I^knotv I sbould only 
grieve you if I were tQ a^k for your forgivejue^. I am «^f « I 
havo lit" Mid b09 ^ h^ imprinted a fond km on her quivering 
lips: "Heaven reward yOU witb itil h^t blessings { Wbfft 
you see Pelham again, you will for my sake be kind to him. 
Poor Pelham ! he loved me most truly ! — he loves you too, 
]Smmeline." 

Fitzhenry paused, and nxed his languid, glazing eyfs on her 
face ; he seemed as if anxious to say more, but he only sighed 
de<^ly ; and, after a few minutes' silence, taking from under 
the pillow Emmeline^s prayer-^book, which he had always 
kept since that day oa which be bad renewed to her his mar- 
riage vow t *^ And now, Emmeiine," ftaid be^ ^' read to me that 
prayer for the sick." 

In silence she ecHnplted) for «be had taught her breaking 
heart to bear such trials : she had learnt to stifle her sobs, to 
swallow her bitter tears. 

^* Blessings on thee, my Ipve,'* he said, when ^ bad 
finished; " your voice soothes me; your prayers do me] so 
much good. But tbere is still another I would have you read 
•^-^^diat f(Hr Ui# dyiiig.'V . 

Emmeiiufi looked «t him aghast«**-hAs cKHintenanee had 
witUn the ha^ hour visibly changed^— -death waa upon it-^ 
licr blood ^uUed in her veins ( but, making a desperate effi»ft, 
with a tremulous votee, broken by eonvubive sobs, she began 
to read. '^Wben sheeame to these words, ^' Look graciously 
0n thy sen^ant, O Lord! give him unfeigned repentance for 
the errors of his pasi life," Fitzhenry^s hand pressed Emme* 
line's more ^sely with a sort of nervous, eoowisive grasp. 
She oentiiined to read<^his hand stiff^ied— 'grew eold-r^cr.^ -^ 
idl was ov«r-^^ — . 

A bNul jihriek bronght the attendants from the adjoiniag 
roona : die|[ raised poor Emineline^ lifeless form fremiAe 
graud ; iflpttb diffieMky ttiiloosed her haM &o\3ql iWs. i^iS. \sis$t 
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When consciousness, af(«FHi kpse of some dayiM^ l^gth 
returned, she saw her father and mother hanging over her 
— But Fitzhenry, her adored Fitzhe&ry,was for ever shroud- 
ed in the €io§%j cold habitation of death I^ 



CHAPTER XV. 

Yet still, thou mourner, o*er the death-bed stand, 
Still honour, as thou canst, the breathless clay, 
Still bring thy flowers, and strew with pious hand, 
And weep behind the bier in slow array ; 
And raise the stone, inscribe the record kind, 
And all thy heart's vain tenderness reveal, 
And guard the dust, in awful hope resigned, 
And bow to heaven, that formed thee thus to feel. 

Extract from a Letter from the Rev.E. P^lham^ to Sir 
George Pelham, minister at Vienna. 

^' You ask me if I can tell you any thing of Lady 



Fitzhenry. Being some little time ago on a visit to a friend 
at Poole^ and anxious to be able to give you some more satis- 
factory account than mere common report, I resolved to drive 
over one Sunday, and attend divine service at the parish 
churchof ArIiDgford,asI was told that she was generally there 
to be seen; and, hearing she lived perfectly retired, I did not 
like to intrude upon her with the offer of a visit. 

*^ You know it is now nearly a twelvemonth siace the death 
of poor Fitzhenry. The pew belonging to the Arlingford fa- 
mily, the pulpit, and communion table, are all still covered 
with black, and with the escutcheons and arms of the Fitz- 
henrys. When the church-bell had done ringing. Lady 
Fitzhenry, with her father and mother, came into the gallery. 
A deep black veil at first hid \xer iace auJi ucatYj V«c ^\i^% 
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]person ; but the church gvowtDg very hot, she at length put it 
aside. » 

** Had I not previously known who it was, I certainly 
should not have recognised her. There is notrace of the 
laughing eyes, of the dimpled che^k, of the fresh gay young 
countenance, which I was acquainted with. Perhaps it was 
partly owing to contrast and to the quantity of black by which 
she was surrounded, but I thought I had hover seen so 
pale a faca Still, though she has already lost jmieh^ the 
fresh beauty of youth, there is a charm in her faded sadness 
— an air of sentiment over her whole person, that more 
than compensates. Her hair was parted back on her marble- 
white forehead ; and the only thing about her that was not 
black, was a gold chain to which was hung a small watch. I 
am thus particular, for I know you wish for particulars — 
and I certainly never before paid such attention to the minutiae 
of a woman's dress. 

^* During the service, Lady Fitzhenry appeared engrossed 
by it as one whose heart's home is in heaven. When it 
was ended, all seemed respectfully to wait to let her pass ; 
the village children eagerfy watchifez for an opportunity to 
catch her eye, in order to make theu* little obeisances, in the 
hope of a smile or kind word from her in return. I too 
might then have spoken to her, but a deep feeling of respect 
for her sorrows restrained me. I, feared the sig|||t of me 
might recall past days, and I did not like to intrude upon her. 

*^ When all were gone, I still loitered in the church, and 
the clergyman and I at last were left alone. Seeing me 
examining the Fitzhenry arms with interest, he came ud to 
me; and, after some usual civilities had passed, I asked him 
whether Lord Fitzhenry was buried in the church. 

" * Yea I ' he replied, pointing to a marble slab ; ' beneath 
that stone is the family vault. It is now about a year since 
I read over it the funeral service ; and maxv^j %w^ ^^^^»Sn&% 
Jbave I performed, many melancYioV^ sci^tve^ oS. ^^^i^Sev V^s^'V 
been witness to; but never, I l\i\uV, V\\V \Nv^ Vsa^^^^^"^"^^ "* 
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thut day be effaced frdm my* memory* I remember it was 
unusually fiae for the season, the bright sun forming siidi a 
atriking censtraat with the aoetie* It aeemed to be k gra- 
tification to Lord Ariingford'a feelings to pay every poBiible 
outward mark of respect \^ his soil# yrtd in every way 4a t<iilify 
big-deep afiBietion for4iiiiJo«l^ aiid,.witkibia idea^ he demed 
that BO OKpense might be spared al^fiiaeral. I don't think 
that would havi been the way in which I should have indulged 
my grief/ added the respectable old pastor; * but we show 
our feelings differently \ and certainly nothing could be iiipr^ 
impressive than the sight of the long funeral proceastos^ 
and the waving of the black banners and {dumeai whee 
moving slowly down the avenue that leads from die hoilse 
to the village. The whole p|urish, Maan^the^-e omity fcl 
many milea roundy attended ; foi: Lord Eitabenvy^^^Nn 
much and justly beloved — and many too of eOutee eawe 
for the mere show. Of all this costly dismal plkgeant^ ^^Aai 
struck me with the strongest feelings of melanchdy was, 
the hearse, drawn by Lord Fitzhenry' % own befluttiful horses^ 
which by his father's orders had been trained to a riow pace 
tor the purpose; but, altbpugh pains had been taken to break 
them into their mournful duty, yet, excited and fretted I aup- 
pose by the crowd arpund them, and the trappings wiA 
which they were covered, it was with difficulty they corid 
be restrained ; and when^ at last, they were stopped nt the 
gate of the churchyard, they proudly pawed the ground, and 
tossed their heads, as in the days when they drew their master 
in all the pride, of youth and health, totally uncofiscious of 
; (he last sad office they were then perfornung for htm. Lord 
AiUngford and Mr. Benson both attended, and were mnoh 
affected, at the ceremony ; particularly the latter. 

" * Late in the evening, I was,' continued my narrator — 
* roused from no agreeable reverie, by being told that Lord 
Arlin^ford's carriage was driving throu^^h the village tolROurda 
the church, and that one ot t\ie aervdn\a\i»A^jOiii^ A5^\^%%4^ 
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\h% atrdir Of it diij^t h% bp^iv^ ^ithotil dduy ; I imm^iatdy 
tlttiri^d Ibitb^h It was ^ bf^ight mbbkilight iMght, aM I ^aW 
ntt^; Md Mri; Betisbftv >^hd h^d itlr^iidjr left tti^ earHdgt§, h^Ip 
etit bf U dtialiiiobt Ui«]«dB figure ; Ih^V sil^pbHM hi^t* albii^^^ 
fek*, aid ^Qti may ^ei>fli, it was ]pobr Liady Filshei^ry^ tt s^ms, 
llbAt tiothitig ecmtd divert htir frbttt the idea bf.yimtittg ihi 
^ault b^ferie it WA^ again Abated, and at iaBt thd d^iice be-*- 
^tne so stfbfigt that th«y thought it best tb compl^f with he^ 
Wished. Her hysteric li^ft'bams, Whbft sh^ threw hi^rself bA 
ihb cbffiA) still ritig ib my e&rs; mA It Wai With ^ifBct^lty 
thi^y tbi'e faei' AWay firb^ Rt TWic^^ as if agbny bf ^ifid hud 
gi^b h^ mbi'e thab usiibl stti^gth b( hbdy, ^M htioke frbtii 
thbnii I really feal^d for her reasbii> uadei^ the ibflueboe 
of such wild des|)ai^, and^ at length, foy fonse we t^an[4ed her 
bftek to the carriage^ By Mrs. Benson's desire, 1 aecbmpAiiied 
them to the house : she widbed to try the efteeis of n^y prayers 
and exhortatiobs on the pobr snfierer. When she was laid on 
her eoueh^ and had been given some composing medknne^ I 
wenft to her. It seemed as if aU \i^ then over with 
her iA this world. Not a tear fell frbM her fixed eyeA. 
* He is gone— quite gone-^I shall never see him again^^^^-n^ver 
^— never/ she repeated, apparently quite bneonsbiobs of her 
words, and With A horrible composbkie of Vx>iee, Althou^ 
there Wlis wildbess in her looks ; for she appeared as if ^ing 
on some invisible form. I knelt by her, I roAd, I siid ail that 
I diought was most likely tb rouse her from her stup^ of 
{prief, and move hbr feelings^ and at last, after one or two con- 
vulsive heavings of hei^ fcosom, tears eame to hfer relief. She 
fell sobbing into her mother's arms ; and I left that excellent 
mother to give her all the ^om^rt she was then eapable of 
recHeiving, thai of sym^^thy abd affeetion ! 

'^ The ldnd4iearted old man here i^op{ied, much overoome 
with his recollections. 

" ' Lad;^ Fitzhenry bais^ i b^kve^ wwi'e^LVw^ w^^ ^sfi^ 
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the death of her husband ?^ I said, as I saw he had sufficiently 
recovered himself. ^ Yes,' he replied : * by agreement, and 
the wording of the deed, which, at the time of Lord and Lady 
Fitzhenry's marriage, saved this estate from falling into the 
hands of Lord Arlingford's creditors (it not being^ like the 
rest of the property, entailed), it became hers in the event of 
their having no children/ * Does she do much good here ?' 
I enquired : ' has she taken to the only employment left for 
the unhappy?' ^ Oh! she is the friend and hope of all the 
poor of the neighbourhood,' rejoined the good pastor with 
fervency : at first, indeed, she wa^s so absorbed by her grief, 
that she seemed to heed nothing which was passing around 
her, and I have seen her mechanically bestow charity to any 
one who chanced to cross her path; but her good mother 
gradually brought her to make it the occupation and interest 
of her life« Alas 1 1 fear she has now no other. She is in- 
defatigable in her exertions to do good ; and may the hap- 
piness she bestows on others be at length repaid back on 
herself, and at least bring her peace and comfort, if not en- 
joyment 1 I understand she is in general quite calm, and even, 
at times, cheerful; she never, in the most distant manner, 
alludes to her loss, or to the past year of her life, and hastily 
turns off all conversation that can possibly lead to any cir- 
cumstance .connected with it ; even with her parents, since 
the very Qrst, she has maintained this same reserve. It seems 
as if her husband's memory was buried within her own heart, 
and that she felt the grave had shut too close ovec juteh^an 
adored being for its sacredness ever to be disturbed.' I further 
learnt from my companion, that Mr. Benson has given up all 
share both in his mercantile concerns and in the banking- 
house; that his spirits and health seem to be both much broken; 
that he has lost alFhis bustling activity, and that he has just 
purchased a small place in the neighbourhood of Arlingford, 
intending there to pass the remainder of his days. 
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*' By this tiDie, we had reached the door of the parsonage ; 
its own^ invited me in, but I had already loitered much, and 
could d^y my departure no longer. Finding that I could re- 
tiim to iny plaoe of destination by crossing Arlingford Park, 
I gave my name at the lodge, and being admitted, although 
not without difficulty, I drpve as ne^r the house as I could 
venture. The hatchment darkened the Windows of the prin- 
cipal room — many of the others were closed. How different 
the whole place looked from what it did only a few months 
back, when I met you there at the time of the large shooting 
party which Fitzhenry had collected I Poor fellowl I used to 
abuse him then for his strange unaccountable conduct and cold- 
ness towards his pretty, interesting little wife ; but I beli^ 
ot h e r s had wor ked upon him and done misclnef there. The 
place seemed kept in good order as formerly; but all was si- 
lent, and had a look of desertion. I did not see a living crea- 
ture, except some horses at grass, which I recognized to be 
Fitzhenry's favourite hunters. They eagerly pricked up their 
ears when I past, and threw back their long-neglected manes, 
as if a carriage was now an unusual sight; but when I had 
driven by, they quietly returned to their food. 

*' I travelled on many miles before I could get poor Lady 
Fitzhenry out of my head ; pondering too with some compunc- 
tion on a silly report to which I had carelessly given credence. 
The said report concerned her and you; for you must know, 
George, that the thoughtless, gossiping world, judging by its 
own unfeeling self, even while Lady Fitzhenry is still shaded 
by her weeds, and you are closely fixed at your political post 
at Vienna, have already married you to each other. 

" Remember, I am not so indiscreet as to ask how far this 
story comes home to yourself. That you admired Lady Fitz- 
henry was certainly very evident to my observation; but how 
far that admiration may lead you in forming wishes for the fu- 
ture, I can't pretend to say. Indeed, I a\mo^l^«x ^^^^^^wj^^ 
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I have now been giving, may destroy^ or a least throw the 
gloooi of doubt over some flattering vision of connubial bliss. 
For (I may be mistaken), but if I can judge of woman's coun- 
tenance, and by it of woman's constancy, I should say, the 
first CQul4 never beam with joy again, and that her ever^ af- 
fection is for ever buried ia the grave of her husband. 

" Time will prove wj^ether I am right; for your sake, I hope 
I am not." 
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THE CONFESSIONS 



OF AN 



ELDERLY GENTLEMAN. 



"WHa€ares,or thiakg,about Elderly Gentlemen,'' methinks 
I hear a young lady exclaim, as throwing down this book 
with a disdainful air, she demands of the shopman . at the 
library, "If there is not something new ?" 

You mistake, fair lady, many are they who think of little 
else than of Elderly Gentlemen; but alas! these are young 
wives impatient to enact the part of young widows; heirs 
in a hurry to come into possession ; holders of post obits; ex- 
pectant legates ; and faithful servants anxious to render the 
last duties to their dear masters, and to receive the meed of 
their disinterested services. This is an autobiographical- 
loving age: why, then, should / not amuse myself, if not my 
readers, by revealing the experience I have acquired, if it 
were only for the purpose of establishing two facts, which 
many young men seem to doubt ; namely, that vanity is not 
solely confined to women; and that all old gentlemen, how- 
ever improbable it may appear, were once young. Perhaps^ 
\ have also another, and less disinterested object in view — 
the disQomfituve of time, that ruthless enemy, which has lately 
begun to press heavily on me. I endeavoured to kill it in 
my youth, but now it has laid me by the heels ; for, in sober 
sadness, I am a victim to gout^ unable to move from my easy 
chair, and, consequently, more than ever sensible of the power 
of my antagonist. A pfopos of %ovA.\ \^\^^^ ^tN^Ji^ 
^Doctor/ who has helped me to begviA^ toctoj ^\ftft^ft\\SkVQ 
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by his recqndite and ' right merieMucubrations, would favou 
the world, in ])is next volume, with an etymotogitol cha^e 
on that malady ; provii^[, for instance, as be pciight easily d 
that it derives its cognomen from the French word gout 
which we translate by taste ; for who^ without taste, ever ha 

the gout? and how. tew'tbith^ have ever escaped it! 

* •* ■* * 

I buve beeii many years absent from EvgUpd, wnoderin 
in search of that yet undiscovered good, ''a fine climate;' 
which, like I^piness, for ever eludes the pursuer, thoug 
' constantly holding out deltisive prospects of itd* attainment.^ 
The searchers, of one^ like those of the other, are, in general^, 
confined to the class who, possessed of more wealth tham^ 
wisdom, make unto themselves an imaginary good; and then, 
set out in a weary chase of it. 

^/a«e with that most fatiguing of all lives, a life of pleasure, 
and suffering under its never-failing consequencei^, a mind 
teeming v/iih ennui, and a frame weakened by luxurious in- 
dulgence, I determined to visit the Continent; and traversed 
France, Italy* Portugal, and Spain, in the vain belief, that a 
^ mind diseased,' and worn-out constitution, were to be reno- 
vated by the magical air of the south. What its effect might 
have been, I have yet to learn ; for, I have been nearly 
frozen by the bise in the south of France; enervated almost 
toannihiiationbythe siroco in Italy; reduced Jaearly to astate 
of fusion in Sicily; and scorched into a cinder in Spain and 
Portugal, witho|it having yet discovered the object of my 
search, a fine climate. 

I returned to England after many^ long and weary years 
of absence, rather worse in health then when I left it ; as the 
incursions made on my already debilitated constitution by 
undue heat, unlooked* for winds, and unwholesome diet, in- 
stead of retarding, tended to advance, the effects of that cruel 
enemy. Time. Wine too sout* to admit of its copious use, 
/bod too insipid to induce even a ^ourmaa^^ \s\w^\i \^<sj& «sl 
epicure, to comml^an excess, enforce iSaeaio^VxwiQS.tem'pe- 
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fance on those who areihe most opposed to it; and this 
vtrf tie, so seldom practised at home, is the whdle, the sole, 
advantage to be derived from a continental residence. Tired 
of feeding on flour tortured ipto all the varied forms ycleped 
macaroni, vermicelli, lasague, tortelIini,» parpadella, patta di 
puglia, ravioli, and half a hundred other insipid dishes ; and 
of devourfng beccadcos, thrushes, and blackbirds, washed 
down by ungenerous liquids, misnamed wines, I left the Conti- 
nent ; my stomach weakened by unsubstantial sustenance, 
and my skin, seamed by the repeated and \\gOrouH attacks of 
those murderers of sleep, mosquitos and sand-flies, that so 
often destroyed mine, in spite of all the futile aids of Russia 
leather pillows, and gauze curtains, entitled mosquito nets ; 
which last more frequently serve to imprison your tormen- 
tor with you, than to exclude him. 

Returned, thank Heaven I to my native land, I resigned 
myself a willing victim to all the luxuries it can boast. I of- 
fered up whole hecatombs of turtle and venison to appease the 
wrath of my long restricted and much injured appetite; and 
felt most sensibly that patriotic sentiment so muchvlauded by 
poets and orators, denominated love of* country ; which is 
only another term for the love qf its table and fireside. With 
what a gusto, as the Italians say, did I indulge in old sherry, 
madeira that had twice crossed the line, and claret such as one 
never finds out of Great Britain! the thin and acid beverage 
of the Continent known by the name Qf Bordeaux, bearing as 
little affinity to that excellent wine, as lachryma christi does io 
champagne. With how much more pleasure did I contem- 
plate ka orchard in Herefordshire, and the hop-grounds in 
Kent, than I had ever experience!} in viewing the orange 
groves and vineyards of southern climes; and a coal fire was 
hailed as an old famiUar friend is welcomed after a long ab- 
sence. So much was*my flw^or/^a^n'^ increased by a return 
to its comforts, that not even the opaque fog which ^re&ented 
itself, like a dense curtain ot pea ^om^A^'ck^ ^Vas!^^^ iv^% 
one morning in the Novembev atVet m^ ^eN.>rt\i^^^^^^'^'^'^^ 
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or alarm me. I ordered lights, shut out the day, and com- 
manded an extra luxurious dinner. In a few months I was 
hardly to be recognised, so great was the change produced 
In my caitward man. My white fjace had become of a rich ru- 
bicund hue, making the '^ erst pale, one red;'' my lank person, 
which, on arriving from die Continent, resembled the portraits 
of>'the lean and slippered pantaloon," assumed a portly pro- 
tuberance; and my fept, those barometers of health, gave in- 
dications that good living had produced its certain effect,*a 
severe fit of g0ut, wkich soon confined me to the sofa, a 
resting-place whereunto I am now generally condemned mor6 
than half the year. 

Change of air having been prescribed for nie, I lately pro- 
ceeded to this country seat of mine, which I have not visited 
for twenty-five years; and, powr j[>a55er le temps j as the 
French say, I have had the drawers of my old escritoire 
brought to my easy chair, and have sought amusement in exa- 

• mining their contents. What *piles of letters, in delicate hand- 
writing, tied up with ribands of as delicate die, met my pensive 
gaze; genlie ghosts of departed pleasures and forgotten pains I 
What miniatures of languishing blue-eyed blondes, and spark- 
ling piquantes brunettes! What long ringlets of hair of every 
colour, from the lightest shade of auburne (maliciously called 
red) to the darkest hue of the raven's wing ! What rings, pins, 
and lockets were scattered 'around, with mottoes of eternal 
love and everlastingfidclity! which eternal love and everlasting 
fidelity had rarelv withstood the ordeal of six months' inti- 
macy. What countless pairs of small white gloves I What 
heaps of purses, the works of delicate fingers! What piles 
of fans, the half-authoril^e^ thefts of ball-rooms, thefts so gently 
rebuked and so languidly reclaimed ! What knots of riband 
grasped in « the mazy dance! What girdles, yielded with 
blushing, coy delay! \^ith bouquets of iaded flowers enough 
to stock the hortus siccus, of half the botanists ui England ! 

and a profusion of seals, with devVcea eaA\ mot^ V^xk^^x >^«cl 

he other! 
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The past, with all its long forgotten pleasures and pains, 
rose up to my imagination; recalled into life by these ff ages 
d^ amour ^ which had survived the passions they were meant 
to foster; but which now so far fulfilled their originsd desti- 
nation, as to make their donors suddenly and vividly present 
to my memory, as though they had 'been summoned into a 
brief existence by the magical wand of a necromancer. The 
loved — the changed — the dead-^stood befbre me in their 
pristine charms : and I felt towards each, and all, some portion 
of long vanished tenderness revive in my breast. — Beautiful 
sex I soothers in <nir affliction, and best enliveners in our 
hours of happiness, all that I have known of joy on earth, I 
owe to your smiles, to your partiality I 

This miniature represents my first love, not the object of 
my crude, pueiile fancy ; fdr what stripling has ever passed 
from fifteen to twenty, without having fancied himself, at least 
half a dozen times, smitten with the tender passion ? what 
. youth has ever been philosopher enough to have resisted the 
charms of an attractive nursery governess ; or the younger 
sister, or daughter, of the preceptor, under whoso roof he 
studied lessons of love and erudition at the same time? 

No-^this picture has nothiug to do with such minor phan- 
tasies. It represents her who engendered in me the first 
rational sentiment of attachment I ever experienced, the first 
woman that led me to anticipate with pleasurable feelings the 
holy state of wedlock, as a near^ and not as a perspective 
good, as a happiness to be attained as speedily as possible, 
and not as a change of life to be endured, as best k might be, 
at some remote period. How vast is the difference, by the 
way, between a passion and a senttment ! The first niky be 
excited for an unworthy object, and in an unworthy mind; by 
a silly girl for a sillier boy ; but the second, cto only be in- 
spired by a pure woman, and entertained by an honorable 
man. One of the many distinctions, bel^e^w ^Jcsfc V^^ velAR^^ 
75, that women feel love as a setiWmeTA.% ^VA^ ^^N^"^ \ss5s^^ ^ 
is a passion : hence, \t takes dee^et xooX^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ ^'^'^ 
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duration, with them, than with us. But, in proportion t 
our in^ellect|iM cultivation, this peculiarity becomes 
frequent; for imagihalionand refinement once enlisted beneattx. 
the banners of love, fAaf becoihes sentiment, which, other — 
wise, would have been solely passion. 

But, to return from this digression (and I warn my readers^ 
if I should be so fortunate as to find any, that I am given t(^ 
digress), I now begin the narrative of my first love, verify — 
ing the words of the old French song — 

^ On eo revient toujours, 
A 868 premier8 amour8.'' 

Louisa Sydney, the original of the miniature now before 
me, was one of the fairest specimens of her sex, that nature 
ever formed. There are the eyes, blue as heaven's ows 
cei*ulean hue, and the cheek with its deUcate tint, resembling 
the leaf of a newly blown rose. There are the long and silken 
tresses oflightestbrown, that wantoned over her finely rounded 
shoulders, descending to a waist, whose exquisite symmetry 
was unequalled. Well do T remember, when one of those 
silken glossy ringlets was severed from her beautiful head, to 
fill the locket now before me! Poor, dear Louisa! how she 
loved me !' There is something soothing and delightfuhin 
the recollection of a pure minded woman's affection; it is the 
oasis in the desert of a worldly man's life, to which his feel- 
ings turn for refreshment, when wearied with the unhallowed 
passions of this work-o'day world. I would not voluntarily 
relinquish the memory of Louisa's love for all — all — what 
shall I say I — Alas! my all of enjoyment is now so limited, 
that' I have little to resign ; but that, and much^ much more, 
would I surrender, sooner than part from the conviction that 
she loved me*. 

Louisa Sydney was not only beautiful, but she was mild 
and^entJe^ beyond description; yet her gentleness, and amaz- 
wg docility, had nothing otms\pi4\ly *ml\i«im, lo^xlt^^^j ^^\%v 
natedia a perfect freedom from aeV&s\ii\esa, v\i«\.Vi^V««v» 
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yield her own wishes to those of the^ person she loved, a 
concession, not of reason but of volition. She absolutely 
lived for those dear to her; and had more pleasure in obeying 
their desires, than in gratifying her own« 

There wds a sweet pensiveness in her nature, that har- 
monized perfectly with the pecufiar character of her beauty. 
— Hers was not a mind prone to gloom, but of that subdued 
and tender order, which, like a summer twilight, in ^itself 
beautiful, disposes all to feel its mild and sootbing in^uence. 
One could not have told her^ with the slightest prospect of 
success, a ludicrous story, a whimsical quibble, or any one of 
the various bad jokes, with which the conversation of the 
generality of persons is assisted in society. But, she was one, 
to whom the fairest flowers, the most imaginative poem, or 
the most elevated work on practical holiness, would be felt to 
be an appropriate offering. Strongly tinctured with romance, 
the romance of youthful refinement, which is a natural attri-. 
bute of the best and purest of her set, ere experience has 
driven the illusions of early youth away, Louisa shrank from 
the busy world, affrighted and stunned with its turmoil ; and 
opened her innocent heart to the contemplation of the charms 
of nature, and the adoration of the God who created them. 

What pictures we drew of the future! — love, not in a cot- 
tage, because she knew my lot had rendered my home a 
stately one, but she would have preferred a more humble 
abode. 

**A cottage," has she often said, "overgrown with woodbine, 
jessamine, and roses, sheltered by a wood, with a clear stream 
gliding in front of a garden, redolent with flowers; thisy 
dearest Harry, would be my choice." 

" And our food, dearest," would I reply, in bantering 
mood, ** should b^ ntilk, honey, and curds, with new-laid 
eggs, and simple fruits." 

" Well, such food would amply content me " would Ltt^si^^v 
say 9 "but you men are always V)avv\Y\w^ ti\ %. 5yi^^ ^vsbk^« 
Yet, would you all be beVler auii V^^^x'^^ ^ \^^^^^^ ^"^ 
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healthy, if your diet was more simple; but you ' yearn lor the 
flesh pots / the green fat of turtle, or the white muscle of 
Veoiflon, the racy juice of Spain's vines, and the iced vintage 
of France. Ah, Harry, Harry — 

' These little things, disguise it how you can, 
These little things are dear to little man ! ' '* 

¥e gods, what a twinge that was! it seemed as if a red-hot 
knitting needle was shot through my foot; and the exclama- 
tion it occasioned brought my blockhead of a servant in, with — 
*^ If you please^ sir, did you call?'' — Did I call ? if I had, he 
would not have been so prompt in his attendance; for, during 
the last twenty years, I have remarked, that servants rarely 
come, when one does require them, and always when one 
does not Oh ! this plaguy gout I how dependent it makes a 
man feel! for not only does it '^ fill all his bones with aches, 
make him roar," but it impresses him with the agreeable 
conviction, that if a spark from the fire should by chance be 
attracted towards his garments, he might be consumed at 
leisure, unless some servant should arrive to his rescue. Ah ! 
why did I not marry P why not have secured to myself a 
legitimate, a licensed nurse, whose duty, if not pleasure, it 
would have been, to have watched the paroxysms of this 
fe&rful malady, and to have noted the want of philosophy 
with which they were endured ? People are always so 
philosophically stoical to the sufferings of their near and dear 
relatives, and so ready to accuse them of not bearing the ills 
to which flesh is heir with becoming equanimity. — ^Another 
twinge! — Oh! ye gods, what martyrdom! 

Psha, psha, at this rate my confession will never be made. 
'^ Tant mieux^^ says my tired, if not tiresome reader. Let 
me see, where was I P Poor, dear Louisa ! we thought not 
of gout in her day; no, no, nor of the necessity of ea^y chairs, 
in which persons are most uneasily placed ; nor of sofas, 
recliaedon, which, a wretch suffersTaote 0[v;vtv o\i^^\ifc^ Ck\ 
Procrustes. In her dav, 1 onlv rememXieteA vW\.\\\^^ ^e.^^ 
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for dapcing. — ^noir, Lord help me, when Hook on my swollen 
and bandaged foot, which resembles a bloated Esquimaux 
child, I can hardly believe that I ever could havb spbrted/'on 
the light fantastic toe," or '^ brushed the dew-drops from 
the grass, at early morn." In Louisa's time, I as little con- 
templated my present state of purgatory, as I then abandoned 
myself to the indulgeoce which has entailed on me these 
sufferings. The indulgencies of the heart then occupied 
me more than those of the stomach : would that the former 
Iiad always constituted my enjoyment ! 

But to resume. — Let me open this pacquet of letters,* 
^written with a crow quill. How delicate is the writing, and 
the riband that holds them together, couleur de ro^e, like 
the cheek of the fair writer when they were penned — that 
cheek— what is it now ? Poor, dear Louisa ! 

Here is the first letter she ever wrote me, for I see I num- 
bered them. 

''I fear you will think me too lightly won, and blame my imprudffice in 
answering the note you placed in my. hand on leaving the ball. That note 
has told me all that I longed to know, which I hoped, yet doubted. And yet 
a feeling of remorse poisoned my enjoyment while reading it; for conscience 
whispered that I ought not to have received it, and that in perusing it I vio«* 
lated the duty I owe dear mamma. Every word of kindness from her (and 
never does she speak to me save in kindness) seems to reproach me for this 
duplicity. Do let me tell her; or, better still, confess to her yourself, that 
you love me ; for there is something that looks like guilt in mystery^ which 
renders it abhorent to me.*' 

Poor dear Louisa ! 
Here is No. 2. 

* * What a delightful picture you have drawn of our future lives ! But Can 
you, dearest Harry, give up the gay and brilliant world, which you have 
enjoyed with such a zest, to retire to some sequestered home with me ? I 
rejoice that you like green fields, trees, flowers, and birds, almost as much 
as 1 do.'' (Poor dear soul ! 1 had persuaded her, and myself too, that I was 
a perfect Corydon.) ' 'From my infancy I had felt delight in them, and this 
sympathy in our tastes is a new Unk in the chain of affections that binds us. 
1 thought, but perhaps it was only fanq, VYial '^wx Vic»>sA^ ^^^ \^^ \vv^^ 
snd Ibis tbovgbt haunted my pillow ." • yVociT \.^\Jl\%^ , NS. ^^ ^^^ ts^^ w^ ^ 
nitb this rubicund face!) *'l hope 'jow ax^ TvciVWX, ^^w Vi^^vis^^"^^*^-* 
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that you will not make light of your indisposition. Nam that you Mmsf ibe 
happiness of another depends on you, you must be careful of your healtb. 
It is by suggesting to me a similar reSection, that dear good mamma makes 
me submit to a thousand disagreeably remedies for colds caught, and anti- 
dotes agalfist catching them. 

^Is.Utiot eren more culpable of me to write to you clandestinely, tbtn 
to r^oelve your letters? '* (I had postponed deeUiring in form to her motber, 
purposely that 1 might enjoy the selfish gratificatiqp of triumphing over 
Louisa's repugnance to the maintenance of our secret correspondence.) 
'indeed, Harry, I must write to you no more until mamnvi knows all ; for 
she is too confiding and indulgent to be deceit ed byher child, on whom she 
has lavished such unremitting care and afifeclion. 1 know not how I shall 
acquire courage to place this note In your hand ; there is something so un- 
feminine, so indelicate, in acting thus, and in the presence, too^ of the dear 
parent I am deceiving, that 1 Mush for myself. Do not, dciarest Harff, 
thinly ill of me, that my attachment to yon kuto eooqiiered the maidenly re- 
serve of your 

** Louisa." 

Dear, gentle soul 1 I think I see her now, with that deep, 
earnest look of tenderness with which I so often caught her 
beautiful eyes fixed on my face I — Why, hang me, if I am not 
playing the woman, and weeping for a poor, dear girl, that 
has been in her grave these forty years ! Well, I did not 
think I had so much softness left in my rugged nature ; but 
if ever a girl merited to be loved and lamented^ it was Louisa 
Sydney. 

I complied with her desire, and told her mother of our 
attachment a week sooner than I had intended. The good lady 
seemed nearly as much hurt as surprised, that her daughter 
should have avowed a preference for any man without having 
first consulted her; but a tear and a kiss from Louisa, and a 
few civil speeches from me, made our peace, and all was soon 
couleur de rose again. ^ 

*' Mr. Lyster,^' said Lady Sydney, " in confiding my child to 
you, I give you that which is dearer to me than life itself. 
Louisa^s feelings are as delicate as is, alas ! her frame; neither 
are formed to resist even the breath of unkindness. Watch over 
her happiness, be careful of exposing her fragile health to any 
sudden changes of temperature, and tet^ex. tlo\. ^\^«\.^avv\v«s^ 
a precious, but tender plant : aVie T^qjutes a weN^T-^%«K«v5^ 
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care, but will amply reward you for it , if it pleaae the 
Almighty to spare her to you." * > 

There was a solemnity iq the fond tnother's appeal that 
threw a damp over my joy ; but when I saw tfae4>right rose 
blooming on the cheek of my betrothed, and marked the lus- 
tre of her beautiful eyes, I attributed Lady Sydney^s warning 
to the anxiety of materotal affection, and almost smiled at.her 
thinking Louisa a sickly plant. The natural docility of this 
lovely girl, operated upon by her strong affection for my un- 
worthy self, gave me a most despotic empire over her ; and 
I had the weakness of being proud of displaying it even to 
her mother. How often have I seen the cheek flush, and a 
tear start into the eye of Lady Sydney, when, to gratify some 
caprice of mine, her too gentle daughter has neglected some 
. wise precaution relative to her health, which I deemed super- 
fluous, though it was urged with ansiety - by the alarmed 
parent. 

Louisa has reproached me for this conduct, saying, '^ How 
can you, Harry, make me act, even in tnfles, contrary to mam- 
ma's advice. I cannot bear to see her look distressed or 
apprehensive ; though I believe there is no cause, for I feel 
welly quite well, and so happy I " 

How her soft lustrous eyes beamed on me with increased 
tenderness, as she referred to her happiness, implying that I 
was its source. 

*' It' is my dear "mother's excessive love for me that makes 
her see danger where none exists; yetit iscruel,ittsuiigr3te{)Ul 
of me, not to avoid exciting her apprehensions. I imaginemyself 
in her place — and well can I fancy how I should feel at seeii% 
a stranger come and usurp the authority, the love, all that had 
previously been exclusively mine. To resign this empire over 
the heart and conduct of an only child, must be a bitter 
feeHng, until time has softened it. Why, then, take this unge- 
nerous pleasure, dear Harry, in putting your wishes iacomi^e- 
iitioo with hers ; knowing, as you loo ^fJ^ ^o^^'^'V ^^«ssis^. 
resist following yours, tbougH I axa itf^X. \wi«c^v^^^ ««iss^^ 
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not to suffer a painful sense of remorse while disobeyiog 
hers." 

When Louisa has thus spoken to me, I have tried to laugh 
her out of her scruples, calling h6r mother^s precautions 
absurd, and her remedies the quackeries of an old woman. 
Many #ere the stupid pleasantries, and bad jokes, which I 
lavished on the subject ; and derived an idle and a guilty 
gratification from continually proposing plans of amusement, 
in opposition to the watchful . care of Lady Sydney. It 
apjpeared to me that Louisa's affection for me was most 
strongly displayed, when it Ifjd her to thwart the counsel of 
one, whose slightest wish she had hitherto joyfully obeyed; 
consequently my yanity and selfishness (and I had. Heaven 
knows, an undue |»6rtion of both), led me to indulge in this 
puerile, thfar tinworthy gratification, even at the expense of 
the feelings pf the creature dearest to me on earth. 

Lady Sydney, however, bore all my guilty perversity with 
exemplary patience. It was plain, that. seeing the extent of 
her daughter's attachment to me, she stifled her own senti- 
ments, rather, than risk becoming a siibje^ct of contention be- 
tween ud; and frequentlyyielded her better, wiser judgment, in 
preferenc^ to wounding Louisa's feelings, by disputing mine. 

Yet, notwithstanding little altercations, or rather a forced 
submission to my will, how happy was the period that followed 
the acceptance of tny proffered hand I Though we met every 
day, and passed nearly the whole of it to0|rt&r, still I insisted 
on Louisa's writing to me; and now, that our engagement 
was ratified by her mother, she poured forth, with the artless 
warmth of youthful innocence, the expression of her senti- 
ments. Ay, those were happy days, yet I thought not so 
then, for I was anticipating the still happier period when I 
should call this angelic creature mine. — How often have I 
since reproached myself for not having sufficiently prized 
them ! How often have I recalled each word and look of 
her, whose every word and \ook ga\e me ta^Vvjite. ^\>\.^>x^ 
jswaa, never content with the present, a\^a.^^\ooYvB%Va^^ 
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future, that mysterious 'future, whose secrets, could he but 
divine them, would make the present appear blissful. 

I had no father to consult, a large fortune at my own 
disposal, and, as parsimony was not then among my faults, I 
gave Lady Sydney carte blanche for the marriage settlements. 
Title deeds were placed in the hands of the lawyers;^ those 
gentlemen, so blamed by impatient lovers, and commended 
by prudent parents, whose disagreeable duty apparently 
consists, not only in seeing that no error be committed by 
contracting parties, but in discovering that some oversight 
has taken place in the lives of tl^eir defunct progenitors. 

Jewels and carriages were ordered, our portraits were 
exchanged, by which I became possessed of the beautiful 
miniature now before me ; all (except the long ringlet of fair 
hair, and her letters) that remains to remind me oF as lovely 
and pure a creature, as ever returned to that heaven from 
which, while on earth, she seemed an ekile. The days of 
courtship are proverbial for their brevity and sweetness ; 
mine passed with a velocity, that now appears like the quick 
fleeting visions of sleep^^ though I then often murmured at 
their slowness. " The twelfth of next month," have I often 
exclaimed, **oh! would to heaven it were arrived (il^was the 
period fixed on for our marriage) ; how intolerably slow 
appears the progress of time I'^ When;I thus vented ray 
impatience, Louisa would rebuke me, and say it was wicked, 
it was ungrateful to Providence, as every hpur seemed marked 
with happiness. Even now, I seem to see her angel face, 
and to hear the low sweet voice, whose tones were music to 
my ear, though forty long and dreary years have passed over 
my head since she was laid in the grave. 

We had agreed one evening to go on the water the follow- 
ing day, and to dine at Richuiond. Louisa looked forward 
with almost childish pleasure to this excursion, as she longed 
to be in the country again, even for a few hours. I dispatched 
my groom with a letter to order Amnet \.o \i^ ^^^^^^^^^^"^ 
115, aad we talked over our pavi^ V\\.Vi awVlvwg^^vwv^ cR.\^v^ 
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The next morning, the weather was sultry and oppreisive, 
quick shifting and opaque clouds threatened rain» and Lady 
Sydney proposed the postponement of our excursion to a 
more favourable day. I fancied I saw disappointment ia 
Louisa's sweet face, and this — but why try to evade the 
avowal?' — With the wilfulness that had so frequently led me 
to oppose the prudent precautions of Lady Sydney, I was now 
induced to overrule her objections, and to insist on our 
going. Louisa joined her entreaties, seeing the obstinacy 
with which I urged my wishes; and we embarked at White- 
hall stairs, in high spirits, notwithstanding the alarmed glances 
with which, from time to time. Lady Sydney regarded the 
overcast sky. 

We passed a delightful day, rambling in the beautiful 
environs of Richmond ; Louisa leaning on my arm, and her 
dove-like eyes.seelctng sympathy in mine, at every new feature 
of the enchanting landscape. 

Who that has ever enjoyed the pure happiness of a walk, 
in a beautiful country, with the wom^n he loves, can forget 
it in after years? Ev^ry word she uttered, every change of 
her lovely face is remembered by m^^ more freshly, oh! how 
much more freshly, than any circumstance of my latter life. 
How often have they been recalled, and dwelt on, as only the 
words and looks of her we haye^irst loved ever are. 

*' When I feel as now^ dear Harry," said Louisa, laying 
her small white hand on my arm, ^* the vast goodness of Pro- 
vidence in not leaving me a single wish nnsatisfied, I have a 
sort of superst'^ious dread, a shrinking presentiment, that 
such happiness is too exquisite for this world, and that it 
cannot endure. My very soul seems to imbibe rapiure from 
the glories of the sky and earth, and to expand in love to the 
Creator, f^r endowing me with this ecstatic feeling for his 
works. My eyes are gladdened with the alK-enchanting scene 
around us; and you, dearest, are near me to share this hap- 
piness ! Ob 1 who can regard t\\al VAu© &V^ , «i\i^ xXv^ %^lv^^^\. 
vivid tiatB, of the many-coloured ioWa^e, iVe N^i:^^w\.\«:«\i*> 
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whence spring a thousand odorous flowers^ and ihat limpid 
river, whose glassy water seems formed to mirrpr the lovely 
scenes on its margin, without feeling an adoration for the 
Power that created them? Yet, in the midst of the tender, 
overflowing sense of gratitude with which such phjects inspire 
me, is mingled a sadness* as I reflect on the uncertainty of 
life; and that, at a few hours' no^ce, we may be summoned 
to quit this beauteous, joyous earth, tha blue lapd smiUng 
skies, and those dearer to us — oh ! how much dearer ! than 
earth or sky. Bafore I knew you, my Harry, I often con- 
'templated death, and never with dread ; but, totr, I shrink 
from it with dif may ; for to leave you would be worse than 
death." 

I chidded her for these gloomy forebodings, but she re- 
turned to them. 

*' I have frequently thought,^' continued she, '< that we do 
not talk of death sufficiently often. What would be said of 
the unkind friend, who knowing that a Jongf and inevitable 
journey must'part hiiQ for y|sars from some dear, dear object, 
should neglect to speak of it to her; or to leave her the me- 
mory that they had togetheY made preparations for it. It is 
thus, Harry, that I would wish for us to thing of that lonyer 
journey, that bitter and fearful separ^ion, death, that the 
survivor may have the con|olation, and a blessed one it is, 
of knowing that the departed west not forth, without having 
often thought of, mourned, and prepared for, the"" inevitable 
parting. Yet, though I have dreaded death since I have known 
you, I still think, that blessed are tbey who die young, ere yet 
life has lost any of its charms, or that the eye has learned to 
look on nature without deUght, on the heart to kindle at its 
beauties without gratitude. I met these lines the other day — 

' Who dies in youth 'scapes many wretched hours, 
And goes unschooled in truths long life must learn ; 
Truths that once known, each fair illusion flies, 
Never again to cheat us mtx> \o^. 
The early dead know not t\xat \oNe c^w iiA^, 
And yet the hearts, that cVxensheOi VX,«>xcsVq^*- 
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They think not smiling friendship can deceive. 

Not that the ties bf blood by nature wrought. 

Are weak as cords ma4e of the ocean*s foam, 

Which e*en the first rude fitful blaM can break ;^ 

Or .like snow wreaths that melt before the son, 

DissoWiflig till no trace is left behind. 

No, to die early is to 'scape much pain, 

And pass away, with all youth's gifts still with us, 

Leaving a sweet though mournful memory 

Of our young lives, to be for ever kept 

In hearts, that loved us, while we tarried here/ 

And, as I perused thern^ I felt that to die young is better than 
to survive happiness.*' 

There was something so sweet, though mournful, in the 
tones of her voice, that though I attempted to chide her for 
thus dwellin{j on so painful a subject, I could not banter her, 
a^ was my wonted custom, whenever she was more than 
usually pensive.^ ,Lady Sydney interrupted us, by entreaties 
to return home; she saw storms and rain menacing in every 
cloud that floated o^er our heads, yet I lingered, in spite of^ 
her anxiety tp embark, smiljng ^t her^ fears. The unusual 
exercise had heated, as well as fatigued my gentle love ; her 
mother, soon after we had entere'd the boat, remarked that 
she appeared flushed ; a term I was inclined to cavil with, as 
I thought I had nevef seenXouisa look so lovely before, the 
heightened tint of her cheeks Jmpq^ting an increased brilliancy 
to her eyes. \ * * 

Wc had only proceeded half way to London, when the 
threatening clouds poured a deluge; and, in a few minutes, 
Louisa was drenched by its torrents. How did I now re- 
proach myself for my obstinacy, in having forced her mother 
to consent to this party. The alarmed glances with which 
she examined her daughter's face, seemed prophetic of some 
impending evil. I caught the infectious fear, which not all 
the smiles of the fair object of it could pacify; and, with a 
bitter feeling of self- reproach, I mentally promised that never 
again would I expose her to a s\m\\at ^aw^ct^Vj \CL>i trVV- 
fulriess. 
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All the remedies used by the doting mother to avert the 
consequences of this disastrous day, proved unavailing. The 
next found Louisa in a fever, and her mother almost 
distracted. 1 hardly dared to meet Lady Sydney, and yet I 
could not bear to absent myself from her house. I felt that 
to my perverseness all the misery now*impending over this 
late happy home was to be attributed; and, as each day in- 
creased the danger, I prayed, with my very soul humbled to 
the d|ist, and in a bitterness of spirit rarely felt, and never to 
be described, that Louisa might be spared. Her reason ne- 
ver left her for a moment ; and she so6m became fully aware 
that her hours were numbered. She entreated to be allowed 
to see me : and I was summoned to her chamber. 

I found her reclined on a sofa; the hectic hlush of fever on 
her cheek, and her beautiful eyes sparkling with an unearthly 
lustre. A tear dimmed their radiance as she gazed on me ; 

r 

and her lip trembled with emotion, as sh^ placed her burning 
and already nearly transparent hand within mine. Seeing 
that I was almost overwhela;^ed by the agony pf my feelings, 
she tried to regain compo^re, and whispered to me — 

^'Remember, .dearest, that our separation is not to be 
eternal ; for though / cannot stay with you on earth, you will, 
through the Divine mercy, come to me, where no more part- 
ings are. — I die young, sin or sorrow have not blighted me ; 
I die beloved, too, and is not this t6 die happy P You will 
remember me, Harry, going doVn to the grave in jsiy youth, 
leaving behind me no one to blame my life, and some dear, 
oh I how dear objects to mourn its brevity. Comfort my poor 
mother when I am gone^and prove, dearest Harry, that you 
truly loved me, by so regulating your life on earth, that w^ 
may be united in heaven." 

Exhausted by the exertion of speaking, she fainted. The 
physicians drove me from the chamber : and I never saw 
my angelic Louisa again, until Death had clasped her in his 
cold embrace. 

On the twelfth of July, — 9S, s\ve \weaJacv^^V«^\^'^^> ^^^ 
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day, which was to have seen our hands joined at the allar; 
that day, whose tardy approach I had so often impatiently 
longed for, and impiously hiamed for its delav, saw her a 
corse. Oh! Louisa, sainted love of my youth, the unwonted 
tears that fill these aged eyes, prove that years, long years, 
have not banished your cherished image from my heart. 

I have been recalled from the mournful past to the dreary 
present, by the indiscreet entrance of my stupid servant, who 
had to repeat his usual phrase of ^Did you call, sir?" twice, 
before I was aware of his presence. The blockhead found 
me weeping passionately; and it was one of the exclamations 
wrung from me by grief, that he mistook for a calL His 
look of surprise and pity angered me. "Go away, go away, and 

be to you I" was the uncourteous exclamation which drove 

him and his pity avi^y ; and left me looking very foolish, and feel- 
ing not a little ashamed at having been caught weeping like a 
blubbering schooll^oy. Hang the fellow! what will he, what 
can he thinks V^^ occasioned my grief? ^ He'll be sure to 
imagine that my tear^ and exclamations were wrung iromffle 
by pain. This is too vexatious ; I would not have even sudi 
a lout suppose that physical sufTering could wring a tear 
from me. And yet, if he knew that his old gouty master has 
been weeping for a maiden who has been more than forty 
years in her grave, it would make the rascal laugh. Faith, 
there is something ludicrous in my weakness, I must confess; 
yet, such was the vividness with which 'memory brought back 
old thoughts and feelings, that I forget I am an old man. 

Nevertheless, there is^a pleasure, thongh it is a very me- 
lancholy one, in remembering the days of our youth, those 
days when we could feel — mentally^ I mean; for, most assu- 
redly, senility is nort devoid of its physical sensations, however 
its intelectual ones may be blunted. My regrets remind me 
of thp old French woman, whosaid, "-4A .' quejeregrette ces 
bons viaux temps lorsquefetais si malheureuse.^ Let me, 
tbeUf prolong this luxury of wo, b^ vecuma^ sy^aifi to my 
poor lost Louisa. ' I couUl not\>ea.t lYisX ^^ ^ftS3M^^ \^^ ^^mc^- 
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signed to '4he narrow house^V without my once more looking 
at that angel face. I watched an opportunity when her heart- 
broken mothar had been removed, in a state of exhaustion, 
from the chamber of death, for I dared not meet her there. 
I entered it with a heart bowed down by sorrow, and trem- 
bling limbs that almost refused to bear their wretdbed master. 

It was early morn, a soft balmy summer's morn, when al) 
nature seemed to awaken with renovated charms, "v^hile she, 
the fairest of nature's works, was faded for ever. Though 
in London, the little garden into which the windows of the 
room opened, seemed as vernal and retired as if it belonged 
to the country. This garden had been the fayourite retreat 
of Louisa; it was filled with plants and rare flowers, the 
greater part of which had been raised by her own fair hands. 
They were now in all their bloom, and redcde nt with fragrance 
the dewdrops sparkling on their leaves^ while she — oh, God 
how fearful was the contrast! I drew near the bier, and 
looked on that still lovely face. How cold, how marble like, 
was its repose; yet so exquisitely soft was the character of her 
beauty, that it more resembled sleep than death* Whi!e I 
gazed on that countenance which the cold, dark grave was so 
soon to hide from mie for ever? the birds which she had been 
accustomed to feed Came gaily chirping to the window; and 
even ventured to pass the sillj chirping still more loudly, as if 
to claim their wonted repast. The gaiety of their notes al- 
most maddened me ; and I rose, like a maniac, to chase the ^ 
and close the windows, which had been opened, when Lady 
Sydney had withdrawn. Again I turned to gaze on that 
cold, pale face, which seemed to exert a magical power over 
my senses. 

" No, she cannot be gone from me for ever," said I. " How 
could I bear existence without her? How think ihat hours, 
days, weeks, months, years, are to pass away, and I never more 
to seeker, who was the light of my eyes, the joy of my heart! 
Oh! speak to me, angel otmy Ufe\ gvv^ xafc ^Oiui^ ivgx'^^\ 
am not all, all forgotten ! " 
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While I apostrophised the beautiful statue before me, 
whose Promethean spark was extinguished for ever, a musical 
clock on the chimney-piece commenced playingj|9r favourite 
air, an air to which we had both often listened in happy 
hours. I almost expected it would awake her, so powerfully 
did its sound bring back the past ; and for the moment drive 
away the fearful reality of the present. As I gazed on her 
face, a fly, a large blue fly, fixed on her pale lip, and this 
awoke me to the dreadful truth. 

'^ What, is she already, even in my presence, to become 
the prey of such as thouP^ cHed I, approaching to drive away 
the odious insect. But it retained its place until my hand 
came almost in contact with it; and only fled when that hand 
fell on the lip it would have saved from profanation. Its icy, 
rigid touch seemed to freeze my blood ; and she I loved — yes, 
loved to adoratioQ,* became — oh, God! that I should have felt 
it — an object of fea r. 

I rushed from the room in a state of distraction ; and a vio- 
lent brain fever released me, for some weeks, from the con- 
sciousness of suffering. 

I never again saw Lady Sydney, for she left England in a 
short time after her daughter's death : and died at Nice, within 
six months of the period that consigned Louisa to the grave. 
Before she quitted London, she addressed to me a mournful, 
but a kind letter, in which she inclosed the following stanzas, 
which was found in the desk of my lost and sainted love, and 
were the last she ever wrote. 

THE DYING GIRL TO HER MOTHER. 

Oh ! lay me not in the dark ?ault, 
But let me rest my weary head 
In some sequester^ verdant spot, 
Where the pale moon her beams can shed. 

I love to think 'twill shine upon ' 
The turf that soon will hide this breast, 
When I, within the silent gta\e. 
Have found forgetfulness aM teftX. 
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And let the flowers I loved so much 
Be placed around my humble grave, < 
For, ah ! in quittuig this fair earth, 
What pleased in life I still would crave. 

And yet one other boon Pd ask. 
Dear mother ; when He comes, oh ! tell 
1 dying blessed him — now is imst 
The bitterness of death — farewell ! 

Heigh-ho! how melancholy I am — I did not think I had so 
much feeling left in my heart; I though it had all centered 
in my toe, which has lately heen the most sensitive part about 
me. Bless me ! what a rueful figure the too faithful mirror 
opposite to me reflects! the eyes nearly as red as the cheeks, 
and the nose redder than either. And thisy is the face that 
poor dear Louisa delighted to look on! She was right; it is 
better to die young than to outlive all one loved, and all that 
rendered one loveable. She went down to her grave in the 
bloom of youth and beauty, a ready made angel, wanting only 
the wings; and she yet exists in my fond memory as she was, 
young, and oh, how lovely !— while /have survived every ves- 
tige of good looks, and am almost disposed to rejoice that she 
cannot behold the hideous old man yonder mirror shows me. 

How absurd it is to see a red-faced, fat, p^unched sexage- 
narian weeping ! Faith, Pm ashamed of myself; so, one 
glance more at that sweet mild countenance, and back that 
and her hair and letters go to their drawer, in the old escri- 
toire; there to remain until myjackan£()pesof an heir consigns 
them to the flames, with, probably, sundry laughs at his old 
uncle, whom he cannot fancy ever having beea other than such 
as he knew him, and unmindful that a day wiH come when he, 
too, will be an old man. 



MY SECOND LOVE. 



Well, I think, I may venture lo T^jeoxsixvV. ^\e ^Vw^ ^^^ ^^. 
second love, without the fear ot becom\tk%\aOwc\^^^^- ^^"^ 
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no I Arabella Wilton, who was its object, never brought a 
serious thought into my head, unless it was on the folly of 
mankind in general, and mine in particular, for being so easily 
made the dupes of such women. 

In justice to my fidelity and sensibility, I ought to state, that 
I sincerely mourned for my poor lost Louisa, during two long 
dreary years ; and I was romantic enough to believe that I 
never could lovcf again ; a belief that most persons similarly 
situated are apt to indulge until experience proves its M- 
lacy. 

Here is the portrait of Arabella : the artist has caught the 
half-imperiou0» yet winning expression of her sparkling black 
eyes, which seemed to say, as plain as ever such orbs could 
speak, *' Resist me if you can.''* What a profusion of raven 
tresses fall round that oval face! how rich is the sunny tint of 
her cheek, and the' ripe crimson of her lips; lips that never 
opened except to smile or give utterance to some sprightly ba- 
dinage, whose malice, as the French call it, was forgiven in 
consideration of the beautiful mouth that originated it. Ara- 
bella was the very opposite of the gentle Louisa ; she com- 
mande4, rather than won, her admirers into love, and seemed 
so certain of their hearts, and gave so little security of yielding 
hers in exchange, that she kept them (and she had not a little 
battalion) in a perpetual state of qui vive. , 

The sentiment, if such it might be called, that Arabella in- 
^ spired, was a much more common one than real affection. 
Her admirers commenced with love for her, but ended in love 
for themselves ; as she was eminently skilled in wielding that 
powerful wefipon, Vamour propre, and by its judicious treat- 
ment rarely'failed to gain an empire over those she wished to 
influence. The equal encouragement she administered to all 
whom she desired to enchain, rendered the chase of her heart 
as exciting as — what Shall I say — 1 have it — a fox chase ; if 
. so homely a jsimile may be allowed to be addressed to so dig- 
niHed a tbeme; and like tViat -^^itiiv^ aLm\jL^\sifc\iV^ n^xsLvV^ 
creating the desire of surpassing a\\ com^^^\Vw^n W\v^^^n^^ 
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chief charm of the pursuit. Scarcely a day, nay, an hour, 
elapsed, that each candidate for her favour did not imagine 
himself the preferred; and did net inwardly smile at the vanity 
of his slighted rivals, while she was secretly laughing at them 
all, having predetermined to wed the richest, whoever he 
might be. If I called and found herewith only her aunt, she 
never fail^ to amuse me with piquant anecdotes illustrative 
of the betise of Lord Henry, or pungent satire against Sir 
John; though her attention to each of these worthies had ex- 
cited my jealousy the day before. Nay, so adroitly did she point 
out all the ridiculous defects in their characters, manners, and 
appearance, that she not only quieted my jealous fears, but 
actually created in me a degree of commiseration for these 
unhappy wights; though, truth to say, I was never more 
amused, or more inclined to admire Arabella, than when she 
was using every weapon in the armoury of her wit, in attack- 
ing my rivals. 

It never for one moment occurred to me, that her hypocrisy, 
in thus ridiculing those whom she openly encouraged, was re- 
prehensible; or that, probably, she was equally severe in her 
animadversions on n^ during my absence. No : vanity, gra- 
tified vanity, prevented my discovery of aught, except that she 
w^as charming, and that / must bfi the preferred, or she would 
never have thus selected me as the confidant of her real opi- 
nion of her admirers. Nay, I am persujaded, that had my best 
friend informed me thai Arabella made me the object of her 
ridicule, I should have disbelieved the assertion; and attri- 
buted it to some little feeling of envy Or jealousy on the part 
of the narrator. Such is the confidence vanity gives a man, 
7iot in the sincerity of his mistress, but in the irresistible 
power of his own attractions. Lord Henry and Sir John were, 
nevertheless, the only formidable rivals among the train of her 
danglers ; not that they were superior in either mental or per- 
sonal attractions to the rest, but simply because the^ were 
richer. Lord Henry had lately \u\iev\Ve9L ^ Ne.\^ V^^%^WiV»^^^ 
from an old bachelor uncle, and -v^ as c,o\i^^o^^\5»^^^ ^^^'^'^'^^^^ 
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an exeeWent parti; and Sir John was in possession of a clear 
twenty thousand a- year, a possession which in those days, no 
less than in these, rendered the possessor very popular with 
all ladies who had to give, or were to be given in marriage. 
Neither of these admirers had as yet asked for Arabella's hand, 
save for a contre dance; and she was skilfully playing them 
off against each other and me, in order to elicit a demand for 
her hand for life. Yet this manoeuvre, I, in my infinite wis- 
dom, never once suspected; but, vain men (and I confess I 
was one) ever were, and will be, fools to the end of the chap- 
ter. 

At this epoch, Lord Henry was called away by the illness 
of his father, and Sir John had taken his departure to attend 
the Newmarket meeting. The field was consequently left 
open to me, and I determined on making the best use of my 
time to bring Arabella to a decision in my favour before the 
return of my rivals. How delightful, thought I, to witness 
their liiortification and disappointment at my success; and 
with this laudable motive — and I verily believe it was the 
predominant, if not the sole one — I looked forward to pro- 
posing to enter § state in which the whole happiness or mi- 
sery of life depends on the selection of the object with whom 
it is to be shared, and the respect as well as affection enter- 
tained for her. Yet, if all about to assume the holy tie of 
matrimony were to aoalyse their motives for seekii;ig it, how 
few would find them stand the test of reason ; or how few 
dare to conjecture the probable duration of the sentiment — 
if sentiment such fancies may be denominated — that led to it. 

But a truce to moralizing, and back to my story. On my 
next visit to Arabella, after the departure of Lord Henry and 
Sir John, she received me with even more than her usual 
kindness; congratulated me that I could exist without attend- 
ing Newmarket, prolestihg that she held in horror the vo- 
taries of the turf, who, she said, seldom possessed as much 
intelligence as the quadrupeds on ^\\om \>[ife>j \ie.v\fe^ ^«>\- 
sands, and possessed infinUely \ess s^^?xc\V.>i vWxv \^^\;\>$^\% 
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in the shape of grooms who outwitted them. Severe animad- . 
-versions on her absent admirers, and implied compliments 
on my superiority, encouraged me to make her the propo- 
sal of my hand. I said all that it is customary to -say on such 
occasions, when a man is or fancies that he is, enamoured; 
but, while uttering these platitudes, I could not help thinking 
liow different had been my sensations when making a si- 
milar declaration to my first love, my gentle, lost Louisa. 
!Nor could I avoid observing how differently the proposaU 
was received. Here was no tremulous sensibility, no bashful 
timidity, no tears starting from the downcast lid, and, like a 
pearly dewdrop , stealing over a cheek of rose. No, her 
grandmother, had she been alive, could not have been more 
perfectly unembarrassed; though, afler the pause of a few 
moments, she affected (and even I, infatuated as I was, yet 
saw it was^affection) to look down, and murmur something 
about " the unexpectedness of my proposal." 

'^ Then, am I to understand that it is disagreeable to you," 
said I, piqiied by her want of feeling. 

"Disagreeable ?" repeated the syren, " what a word !" and 
she placed her small* white hand in mine, as she turned 
away her head, to conceal, not her blushes, but her want of 
them. I was fool enough to throw myself on my knees be- 
fore her; by Jove, at this moment, the very thought of such 
an attitude gives me a twinge in nry foot. There again — 
what a horrible shooting pain — and that blockhead, John, 
has let tl^e time elapse for bringing me my colchicum. — 
Here he comes at last — so, that will do, sirrah ! 

Well, let me remember, where was I when that twinge 
put it all out of my head— oh ! I have it — I was on my knees, 
kissing the little hand she abandoned to me, and her head 
averted, probably to hide a smile of either triumph or ridi- 
cule, when a loud voice in the anteroom (loud voices in ante- 
rooms are often convenient) gave me notice l\v^l '^^ ^^^^ 
about to be interrupted. 1 had on\^ WmeVo s\.^\A. wjl xsi^X^^-v 
and look nearly as unconcerned a% nvj \3i&^ \w^>«^^^^^ 
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bustliog %uiit entered the apartment, to announce that a let- 
ter had just reached her, requiring their immediate presence 
at Clifton, ^vhere a near relative was dangerously ill. She 
b^d sent to order post-horses, and desired her niece to com- 
mence preparations for her journey. While Madame la 
tante retired to the anteroom to give orders to herf emme de 
charge^ Arabella whispered me to write to her aunt, to make 
my proposal in form. . 

" Why not make it now, and in person," said I, "and 
declare our mutual affection and engagement P" 

" Oh ! no, on no account," replied the deceiver, "you know 
not how precise and prudish my aunt is " (and that L was 
utterly ignorant of these features of her character, was very 
true, for I had never seen even the most remote symptom of 
them in the old lady), a* She would never forgive us," pursued 
Arabella, " if she knew that you had proposed to me before 
you had asked her permission ; so, pray don't commit me. 
Write her a formal proposal, and name the settlements you 
intend to make; for, though/, dear Henry, do not regard 
such matters, she, I blush to say, regards little else (avarice 
being the besetting sin of the old), and we must conciliate 
her." 

There was something repugnant to my feelings in all this 
cold, calculating policy : and yet, fool as I was, I attributed 
the confidence reposed in me by the niece, relative to her 
aunt's mercenary disposition, to her affection for me. Thus, 
are we ever ready to be misled by our vanity I 

I left the house with reluctance; and no sooner reached 
home than I obeyed Arabella's dictates, and wrote the formal 
proposal; in which, after expressing, with all the exaggeration 
of sentiment usual to the occasion, my attachment to her 
niece, I offered settlements so liberal, that not even the most 
mercenary aunt could have objected to them. I waited im- 
patiently for an answer; for, though sure of Arabella's consent, 
/ wished to have it confirmed \>^ \\i© «»5Ma.<i\Aow ^\ wnr^ ^V^ 
stood in the light of a parent atid ^uaxdia-XL Vo\x^t. ^^M.\.m 
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answer came ; and, when I dispatched my servant a second 
time to demand one, he was informed that the ladies had left 
town. 

Day after day elapsed without bringing me the desired reply 
from the aunt, whose silence seemed most unaccountable. 
Various and painful were the reflections it occasioned me, 
the prominent one being regret for having made the offer; for 
I now began to feel that, when no longer present to dazzle me 
by her beauty, or to amuse me by her satirical sallies, Ara- 
bella's fascinations were forgotten, and little or no semblance 
of passion in my breast reminded me that I had once fancied 
she was dear to me. I almost wished that the aunt would 
refuse her consent ; though some little fueling of humiliaiiou 
as to what Lord Henry would say, or Sir John think of me, as 
a rejected suitor, crossed my mind each time I indulged the 
vague hope. 

At length, after many days of suspense, a letter was brought 
me from Mrs. Spencer, apologizing for not having sooner 
replied tome; but stating, that the imminent danger of her 
relative had driven every thought, not connected with him, 
out of her head; that as he was now convalescent, she turned 
with pleasure to my proposal, admitted the liberality of the 
settlement offered, and would be in London in a d^y or two, 
when every preliminary for the marriage could be finally 
arranged. 

My feelings on reading this characteristic epistle were any- 
thing butof a joyous nature. It was unaccompanied by a single 
line,, or even message from Arabella; indeed her name did 
not even once occur in the letter, an omission that both of- 
fended and disgusted me. 

They arrived in two days, and I almost got rid of my doubts 
and fears when I saw Arabella, in increased beauty and ani- 
mation, meet my greetings with unrepressed symptoms oi 
complacency. The arrangements for our marriage were \^ut 
m train; hut^ with what AVfterenV. le^vci^s ^\W ^^^^ >i:^^ 
them, to (hose which influenced me otL VSc^e Wm^^ ^^v^'a.iNss^ 
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Though I Still admired Arabella's beauty, and felt her fascina- 
tioQ, yet the passion she eicited, if passion it might be caUed, 
was of a nature that reflected little honour on the inspired or 
inspirer. It was unrefined by the tenderness that ever ac- 
companies real love, and unredeemed by the respect which 
hallows that sentiment, and robs it of all grossiirete. All 
thoughts connected with my gentle Louisa, even in the heyday 
of our love, were characterized by a purity that led me to 
imagine her an angel, sent by mistake into this terrestrial 
sphere, through whose guidance I might become worthy of 
Heaven ; but Arabella, I looked on as a woman fitted only to 
chain a man to earth, by her blandishments and personal 
charms. The two Cupids, Anteros and Eros, described by 
the ancients as governing the pure and impure passions of 
love, had presided over my two very different attachments, 
and their effects on my mind had been obvious. Louisa's 
influence would have purified any heart where she might 
have reigned ; whereas Arabella's would but have sullied it. 

It was at this period that the miniature, now before me, 
became mine. I had expressed a desire to have a portrait of 
my intended wife; but, observing that her aunt seemed un- 
accountably disposed to postpone its being painted until after 
our marriage, I, with the usual pertinacity of my character, ^ 
determined on having it finished forthwith; and took her to 
one of the most celebrated of our artists of that epoch, to 
whom I paid what was then considered an extravagant price. 
AJy vanity was not a Uttle mortified by observing that my fu- 
ture bride seemed much more occupied by the preparations 
for her trousseau than by die donor of it ; and evinced a taste,' 
or rather let me say a passion, for jewels and Cashmeres, 
which indicated that the organ of acquisitiveness was, as phre- 
nologists would say, very largely developed in her. I was 
continually told by Mrs. Spencer of the magnificence of the 
diamonds,^ and rare beauty of the emeralds, presented by all 
the men similarly situated wil\x m^sAHo Vkevt l\SLV\jL\^\i\\\^v^ 
Arabella observing that, for \ier patV, ^^ ew\^^ \\a\. '^^ 
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diamonds of one, or *the emeralds of another, but she owned 
to the soft impeachment of liking rubies and sapphires exces- 
sively, and almost looked with envy at those presented by Sir 
Frederick Vandeleur to her friend, Miss Meadows. 

In short, I received many hints of what / was expected to 
give, witib as many disparaging observations on what \-had 
given ; and I was weak enough to incur considerable expense 
to gratify the implied wishes of my future wife. 

Mrs. Spencer had removed to a villa at Richmond, to which 
I daily bent my course. I was in the habit of arriving there 
generally about three o'clock ; and had constantly met on my 
route an extremely good-looking young nian, whose fashion- 
able air and dress formed a striking contrast with the wretched 
looking hack on which he was mounted. I had so repeatedly 
encountered this equestrian, that his face became familiar to 
me; and I set it down in my mind, that he was some spoilt 
son, returning from a daily visit to an exigent mo,' her, or 
else a lover, returning from a stolen interview with the sultana 
of some Croesus of the city, during the absence of the said rich, 
if not wise man of the East. He seemed to regard me with a 
certain air oijierte and ill-humour, that was unaccountable 
in a total stranger; except by imagining that he had surmised 
my suspicions of his erratic visits, and dreaded my being 
some busybody, who might betray them. 

I had been to Rundle and Bridges' one day, selecting jewels, 
and had far exceeded the sum I intended to expend there; 
incited to this extravagance, I frankly own, much more by 
the broad hints of the aunt, and implied, rather than ex- 
pressed, desires of her niece, than by any spontaneous gene- 
rosity. Lured by the beauty of the trinkets, and their ''appro- 
priateness to each other," as the bowing shopman observed, 
I was rash enough to conj^lude my purchases by a necklace 
of rubies, set in diamonds, requiring ear-rings, brooches, 
head ornaments, and bracelets, en suite. 

Thus, instead of the few hundreds 1 \\^"i\\j\fc\Aft^\.^ ^>as- 
bursoj I found, on a basty and rdu^ilwil i^Vc^%\^^V ^ ^«»\ 
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expenditure, that I must have dissipated some thousands; and 
I consequently returned from Ludgate-hill, feeling that spe- 
cies of self-dissatisfaction and ill-humour which a man, who 
is not quite a fool, never fails to experience when he has 
consciously committed a folly. In this state of mind I en- 
tered my club, to dine; when, not wishing to encounter any 
of my acquaintances, I ensconced myself in a corner of the 
large room, and had an Indian screen, of vast dimensions, 
so placed, that I was isolated from the general mass, and 
could not be seen by any new-comers. 

While I was discussing my solitary repast, I beard voices, 
familiar to my ear, command dinner to be brought to them 
at the table next to mine, and only divided from me by the 
screen. When I recognised the tones of Lord Henry and 
Sir Joim, for whose vicinity at that period I felt no peculiar 
desire, I congratulated myself on the precaution which had 
induced me to use this barrier. '' When did you come to 
town?" asked Lord Henry, 
r *M only arrived an hour ago," was the reply. 

'^ I came late last night, and am on my way to Avon- 
more's." 

'^ Have you heard that our pretty friend, Arabdia Wilton, 
is going to be married P and to Lyster too ?'* 

''Est-U possible?'' 

" Yes, positively to Lyster, whom we have heard her 
abuse and ridicule a thousand times." 

I fek my ears begin to tingle, and verified the truth of 
the old proverb, '* Listeners never hear, good of themselves.^ 

'^ iBye the by,,^02c were a little smitten there, and at one 
time I began to think you had serious intentions, as they 
call it— Ehl Sir John?" 

" Why, so Arabella took it into her wise head to fancy, 
too; but I was not quite so young as all that. No, no, Ara- 
bella is a, devilish nice gril to flirt with ; but the last, the 
very^last, I would thiak of as a wife*" 
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*^ Now, there I differ from you ; for, she is precisely the 

sort of person I should think of as a reife.^ 

** You don't say so ?" v 

** Yes, I do; but then» it must be as the wife of another; 

and, when she is so, I intend to be — one of her most assiduous 

admirers." 

I felt my blood boil with indignation ; and was on the point 
of discovering my proximity to the speakers, when Sir John 
resumed. What a flat Lyster must be, to be gulled into mar- 
rying her. I liever thought they could have succeeded in 
deceiving him to such an extent, though I saw they were 
playing us off against the poor devil.'* 

" Oh ! by Jove, so did I too, and if our supposed matri- 
monial piH)jects led to his real one, I don't regret it, for po6r 
Arabella's sake ; for she was most impatient to change her 
name." 

** Only think of the aunt's sending me Lyster's letter of pro- 
posal." 

^'Capital, capital, the plot thickens; for, she also sent it 
to me." 

" You don't say so ?" 

*' I swear she did ; and what is more, I can give you chapter 
and verse ; for Lyster was so matter-of-fact in detailing his 
readiness to make liberal settlements, and liberal they cer- 
tainly were, that I remember nearly the words of his letter to 
Madame la tdnte^ 

'' And what reason did the old she-fox assign for consult- 
ing you on the subject ?" 

^' The old one, to be sure ; of considering me as a friend 
to the family." 

^* Exactly the same reason she gave for consulting me." 

'' She stated to me that Arabella had a positive dislike to 
Mr. Lyster ; and she feared (mark the cunning of the old 
woman) that this dislike to so unexceptionable a parti ori- 
ginated in her having a preference eU^^W(ei\«xAN\y^x^^^^ 
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she had determined to ask my opinion lyhether she ought to 
influence her niece to accept Lyster.'' 
, '' In short, around-about way of soliciting you to propose 
for Arabella yourself. The exact sense of her letter to me.'' 

^* I dare be sworn they were fac-similes. Madame la 
tante added, that her niece was by no means committed with 
Mr. Lyster ; for, that she had been so guarded when he asked 
her (on observing her coldness) if his proposal was disa- 
greeable to her, as merely to repeat, with a shudder, the word 
he had uttered — disagreeable. 

Well did I recollect this circumstance, trifling as it was ; 
and overpowering were the sensations of anger and mortified 
vanity that oppressed me on recalling it to memory I " Well," 
resumed Lord Henry, '*so you wrote, as did I, to advise by all 
means that Mr. Lyster should be accepted ?'' 

^' Yes, precisely ; for I thought it the most prudent advice 
from ^a friend of the family' — ha! ha! ha! — for the soul of 
me, I can't help laughing !" 

^' Hal ha! ha! nor I neither. Both of us consulted, and 
from the same motive." 

''It's capital, and worthy of the old lady, who has as much 
cunning, and as little heart, as any dowager in the purlieus of 
St. James's." 

'4'll lay an even wager that we twain were not the only 
single men consulted on the occasion." 

''For my part, I should hot wonder if the letters had been 
circular: ha! ha!" 

"And how simple Lyster must be; for while the aunt was 
sending round his proposal to all the admirers of her niece, ^e 
must have been impatiently wailing for her answer." 

"Luckless devil! I pity him;" (Oh! howl writhed!) "he 
has been atrociously taken in : yet I am glad that poor Ara- 
bella has at last secured a good establishment ; for, I confess, I 
have d^fa^blesse for her. Indeed, to say the truth, I should 
have been ungrateful if I had not •, for 1 believe — in fact, I have 
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reason to kno^, that the preference to which the old aunt 
alluded, had more truth in it than she imagined.'' 

^< So /suspect, too; for, without vanity, I neiay own, that 
1 believe thepoor girl had apencAanf for your humble servant.'^ 

"For you?" "^ 

^* Yes, for me. Is there anything so very extraordinary in 
her liking me, that yoii look so surprised and incredulous?'' 

" Why, yes, there is something devilishly extraordinary ; for 
4f I might credit Arabella's own assertion, her penchant wast 
quite in a different quarter." §f 

"You don't mean to say it was for you?*' 

" And what if I did ? Is there anything more astonishing 
in her feeling a preference lor mcj than for youf^' 

" / merely suppose that she could not h^s^e a penchant for 
us both at the same time; and I have had reason, and very 
satisfactory reason too, to be satisfied that she liked me." 

"And / can swear that I have heard her ridicule you, in 
your absence, until I have been compelled to take your part ; 
though she often made me laugh, the dea^r creature did it so 
cleveriy. Hal ha I ha I the recollection makes me laugh even 
now." 

" And / have heard her attack you with such acrimony that 
«ven an enemy must have allowed that her portrait of you 
was caricatured ; and yet there was so much drollery in her 
maimer of showing you up, that it was impossible to resist 
laughing. Hal^hal hal" 

"Lord Henry,'! beg to inform you that I allow no man to 
laugh at my expense." * 

" Permit me to tell you, Sir Johii, that I ask no man's per- 
mission to laugh when I am so disposed." 

" Am I to consider that you mean to be personal ?" 

"You are perfectly at liberty to consider what you please." 

"My friend shall call on you to-morrow morning, to name 
ii place for our meeting." 

" I shall be quite ready to tecevv% VXmr 

And exitLord Henry, follow ed^m ^^^^ x<ivwvV5KSi>^'^^^ 
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** And so," thought I, '* here are two vain fools about to try 
to blow each other's brains out for a heartless coquette; and a 
third, perhaps the greatest fool of the three, was on the point 
of makiog her his wife. What an escape have I had I No, 
no, never will I marry her. She may bring an action against 
me for breach of promise — and she or her aunt are quite ca- 
pable of such a proceeding — but be united to her I never will. 
Ridicule and abuse me, indeed ! Oh, the hypocrite! And to 
^ think of all the tender speeches and loving insinuations she 
^ has lavished on me; the delicate flattery and implied defe- 
rence to my opinions 1 Oh woman ! woman I all that has ever 
been said, written, or imagined against you, is not half severe 
enough. You are all alike, worthless and designing.'^ 

As I finished ^is Vise and temperate soliloquy, writhing 
under the wounds inflicted on my amour propre^ the gentle 
image of my lost Louisa seemed to reproach me for this un- 
manly satire against her sex. A thousand proofs of her an- 

^gelic purity and sweet simplicity of character arose to my 
memory; and I felt ashamed of my injustice in thus heaping 
obloquy on a whole sex merely because / had possessed so 
little discrimination as to have chosen one of the most un* 
worthy of it. 

I passed a sleepless night, yet I was relieved by thinking I 
was now saved from becoming the husband of Arabella. I 
felt rebuked when I recollected how frequently the artful 
syren had excited my merriment by her ridicule and abuse 
of her otner admirers. We had all been, as it now appeared, 
laughing at each other, while she had been mocking us en 
masse; but, like vain blockheads as we were, we never sus- 
pected that we were each in turn alike the object of her ridi- 
cule : she having had the perception to discover, that her 
most certain mode of acquiring an influenceover the minds of 
her admirers, was to gratify their vanity by abusing their com- 
petitors. 
I set out, at an unusuaUy ear\^ \iO\it, (ot V^veiVimQiid^ de- 

termined to come to an expVanaWoii VvOa >>o\y3L ^wqlV «b\ 
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niece; and, shall I own it, anticipating, with a childish plea- 
sure, their rage and disappointment at my breaking off the 
marriage. On arriving at the villa, I was informed that Mrs. 
Spencer had not yet left her chamber, and that Miss Wilton 
was in the garden. To the garden then I hied me, anxious 
to overwhelm her with the sarcastic reproaches I had conned 
over in my mind. 

While advancing along a gravel walk, divided by a hedge 
from a sequestered lane, I heard the neighing and tramping 
of a horse ; and, on looking over the hedge, discovered the 
lean steed on which I had so frequently encountered the good- 
looking Unknown on the road to Richmond. The poor animal 
was voraciously devouring the leaves of the hedges his bridle 
being fastened to the stem of an old ti^e. A vague notion 
that the owner, who could not be far off, was now holding 
a parley with my deceitful mistrjess, instantly occurred to me, 
and seemed to account for his frequent visits to Richmond. 
1 moved on, with stealthy steps, towards a small pavillion at 
the far end of the garden, where I correctly concluded Ara- 
bella to be ; and whence I soon heard the sound of voices, as 
I concealed myself beneath the spreading branches of aiarge 
laurestinas, close to the window. I will not attempt to defend 
my listening, because I admit the action to be on all occasions 
indefensible; but the impulse to it was irresistible. 

'' Is it not enough,^' exclaimed Arabella, *' that I am com- 
pelled to marry a man who is hateful to me, while my whole 
soul is devoted to. you, but that you thus ^torment me with 
your ill-founded jealousy.*' 

'^How can I refrain from being jealous,*' was the rejoinder, 
*^ when I know that you will soon be another's? Oh, Ara- 
bella ! if I were indeed convinced that you hated him, I should 
be less wretched." 

^' How amiable and . unselfish f?* thought f. *' He wishes 
the woman he professes to love, to be that most miserable of 
human beingy, tl^^wife of a maw vA\o *\sW\feK\W.o\v^^., "^^v. 
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he^ forsooth, may be less unhappy ; and be has the unblushing 
effrontery to avow the detestable sentiment.^' 

^< How can you doubt my hating him P** asked my syren, 
in a wheedling tone, ^^ Can you look at Aim, and then regard 
yourself in a mirror, without being convinced, that no one 
who has eyes to see, or a heart to feel, could ever behold 
the one without disgust, or the other without admiration ?** 

^^ Oh, the cockatrice I** thought I ; '^ and this after all the 
flatteries she poured into my too credulous ear.'' 

Listeners beware, for ye are doomed never to hear good 
of yourselves. So certain is the crime of listening to»carry 
its own punishment, that there* is no positive prohibition 
against itr we lire comm^ilded not to commit other sins, but 
this one draws down its own correction, and wo be to him 
who infringes it. •^ 

The speech of Arabellai which, I ^acknowledge, enraged 
me exceedingly, had a most soothing eflect on my rival ; for 
I heard sundry kisses bestowed, as I hopidw for propriety's 
sake, on the hand of the fair flatterer. i 

^' Yes," resumed she, ** Lyster is a perfect fright, and so 
gauohef that positively he can neither sit, st^nd, nor walk, 
like anybody else." 

Ohl the traiteressi how often had she commended my air 
degagi, and the manly grace, as she styled it, of my move- 
ments. After this, who ought ever again to believe in the 

honied adulation of a woman P 

» » 

^* Now. I must disagree with you, Arabella," replied my 
rival (and I felt a sudden liking to him as I listened) ; *^ Lyster 
is a devilish good-looking fdlow (I thought as much) ; one 
whom an]( woman whose affections were not previously en- 
gaged, might fancy." 

'^Let us not talk or think of him, I entreat you," said 

Arabella; ^^it is quite punishment enough for me to be obliged 

to see dJkA*hear him half the day, without your occupying the 

short time we are logellieT m a councsi^^I^qiu x^^^cAAn^ a 
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person so wholly uninteresting. Have I not .refused Lord 
Henry and Sir John, to please you? yet you will not be con^ 
tent) do what I will." 

*' Oh| Arabella ! how can you expect me to be otherwise 
than discontented, than wretched, when I reflect that your 
destiny depends not on me, and that another will be the master 
of your fate. He may be harsh, unkind ; and /, who love, 
who adore you, cannot shield you from many hours of recri- 
mination, when he discovers, and discover he must, that in 
wedding him you gave not your heart with your hand." 

" Oh f leave all that to me to manage," said the crafty 
creature. '* He is so vain luid so hite^ that it requires no 
artifice on my part to make him4)elieve that \ married him 
from motives of pure preference. He is persuaded of it : for 
what will not vanity like his believe ?" 

" By flattery ; yes, by deception and flattery — I see \\ all, 
Arabella — you have acquired an empire over Lyster by that 
well-known road to a man's heart, the making him belieye ^ 
that you love him. Had you loved me you would not, you 
could not, have been guilty of this deception^ and in thus 
deceiving him, you have" (and the poor young man's voice 
trembled with emotion) '^ wounded me to the souL^ 

** You really are Ihe most wrong-headed person .in the 
world," said his deceitful companion. " Here am I, ready to 
sacrifice myself to a rich \narriage, to save yoUf Edward, 
from a poor one ; for, to marry a portionless girl like me 
would be your ruin, and I love you too well, ungrateful as 
you ate, to bring this misery upon you. When you come 
as % visitor to my house, and see me in the possession of 
comforts and luxuries you could not give me, you will rejoice 
in the pmdence, ay, and generosity too, that gave me courage 
to save you from a poor 4ind wretched home, for wretched 
all poverty^tricken homes must fite." 

^' And could you think my affection so light, Arabella," 
replied her layers impalienlly, ** aa lo\wJiWi^^^v.\ <^w^^ ^ 
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kis house and see him in possei^sion of the only woman 
ir loved? No ! I am neither heartless nor philosophicai 
mgh to bear this. Such a position would drive me mad. 
* Then, what am I to think, what am 1 to make of you?' ^ 
^ Not a villain! a mean, base villain, who betrays hospi- 
ty, and consents that the woman he loves shall pursue a 
iduct at once the most vile, deceitful, and dishonourable T' 
i he positively wept. His passionate grief seemed to touch 
m the marble heart of his ciallous mistress; for she gently 
;ed him, why he had ever appeared to agree to her wed- 
g another. 

^* Can you ask me?" replied he. '* I knew you to be fond 
luxury and display, which, alas! my limited fortune could 
^er bestow.' I feared, trembled at the idea of beholding 
1 pining for th^ enjoyments / could not afford; and it 
ipied to me less wretched to know you in the full possession 
them with another, than lamenting their privation with 
I. It was for t/07/, Arabella, conscious as you are how fondly, 
w madly, I dote on you, to offer to share my poverty, and 
t for me to compel you to it. Had you really loved me, 
s course you would have pursued.^' 
'* BAt, I tell you, I do love you; and will prove my truth 
following yotir wishes, if you will but express them,'' said 
abella, melted by his grief and tenderness. 
'^ If you really do love me, why may not a modest compe- 
ace content you ? I would have you break off this hateful 
irriage, and accept love in a cottage with me. My grand- 
)ther would soon forgive our stolen union, for she likes me 
well that she would quickly learn to like her who madj^ my 
ppiness. fiut, alas! even she, good and indulgent as she 
has often told me that you were as little disposed to marry 
poor man, as your aunt could be to give you to such a 
isband." 

" It was very uncivil of your grandmother to say so, and* 
7 more so of you to repeal W, liv\vv^\fc%"8> ^^ (Vsw^fthinf^ 
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a repeater I had given her a few days before), how late it ifil: 
Lyster will be here almost immediately; and if he should find 
you" 

** Your marriage with him would be broken oflP. Yes, I 
will leave you, Arabella; and meet this happy man whose 
wealth has won you from me. Oh! how I have loathed his 
face of contentment, as I have passed him on the road, and 
thought that he was privileged to approach you; while / 
must seek you, by stealth, and leave you to make room for 
him. I can bear this no longer, Arabella; you see me now 
for the last time, unless you accept me for your husband." 

And, so saying, he rushed from her presence, mounted his 
lean steed, and was heard galloping along with a speed that 
indicated the troubled state of his mind. 

^* Poor Edward I" exclaimed Arabella, ** heigh ho 1 I wish 
he were rich, for I do like him better than I ever liked any one 
else. And Ae, too, is the only one of all my admirers who 
loves me for myself; the rest but love me for my flattery. 
Lord Henry, Sir John, ay, even this dolt who is about to 
wed me, all have been fascinated, not by my beauty (and for 
this I loathed them), but by my flattery. Bf this^ I have 
charmed, by this^ I have won a husband. Poor Edward, it was 
not so with him; but love in a cottage — I hate cottages — and 
then (in a few years) to see it filled with a set of little trouble- 
some brats, and hear them screaming for bread and butter! 
No, no, these hands * looking at them' were never formed 
to cut bread and butter, like Werter's Lolotte; or to ma]co 
pinalores, like good Mrs. Herbert, the wife of the half-pay 
captain, in the little cottage down the lane." 

" And yet they might be worse employed, fair lady," ex- 
claimed I, vaulting into the room. 

Arabella uttered a faint shriek, turned to a death-like 
paleness, and then became suffused with the crimson blushes 
of shame. 
» " I have witnessed your sloVeumleWw^ ^\^\ss^^!KHS>xix^V 
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rival; rival no longer, for here I resign ail pretensions to your 
hand;' 

She attempted to utter some defence, but I was not in a 
humour to listen to what lengths her duplicity and desire for 
a rich husband might lead her ; so, sans cSrSmonie^ I inter- 
rupted her by saying, that what 1 had witnessed and heard, 
had produced no change in my previously formed resolution 
of breaking off the marriage. She sank into a chair ; and even 
I pitied her confusion and chagrin, until I recollected her com- 
ments on my *' gaucherie^ and the polite epithet of *^ a per- 
£ect fright," with which she had only a few minutes before 
honoured me. 1 can note smile at the mortification my vanity 
then suffered; but, at the time, it was no laughing matter with 
me. 

I left Arabella to her meditations, which, I dare be sworn, 
were none of the most agreeable ; and returned to the house 
to seek an interview with her aunt. That sapient lady met me, 
as was her wont, with smiles on her lips, and soft words fall- 
ing from them. 

*' Look here, dear Mr. Lyster," said she, holding out an 
ecrin towards tne, " did yon ever see anything so beautiful as 
these rubies set in diamonds? Are they not the very things 
for our beloved Arabella P How well they would show in her 
dark hair ; and how perfectly they would suit the rich, warm 
tint of her cheeks and lips. None but brilliant brunettes should 
ever wear rubies. Are you not of my opinion; and do you not 
think that this joamre seems made for our sweet Arabella P" 

I mastered myself sufficiently to assent with calmness to 
her observations, when she immediately resumed i ^^ Ob^ I 
hMw you would agree with me, our tastes are so exactly alike..^ 
I was sure, my dear Mr. Lyster^you would at once select this 
in preference to emeralds or sapphires, which suit^hck, blonde 
beauties better; but for our sparkling Arabella, r Abies and 
diamonds are the thing. Yet, how grave you look; — bless me 
what is the matter ? Perbaps, aUer a\\, tjou ^^.not\k^ ^c^Va^^ 
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and diamonds; aod in that case, though {entre nous) I knoio 
that our darling Arabella dotes on them, I am sure she would 
prefer having only the ornaments which you like, for she is 
the most tractable creature in the world, as you must have 
observed. So, confess the truth, you do not admire this 
parure?^^ 

** Why, the truth is,'' said I, taking a spiteful pleasure in 
raising her expectations, that her disappointment might be 
the greater, ** I yesterday bought at Rundle and Brydges', a 
parure of rubies and diamonds more than twice the size of 
the one before me, and set in the best taste'' — alluding to 
the very purchase for which I had been blaming myself, when 
I oveiiieard the dialogue between Lord Henry and Sir John. 

*'0h i you dear, kind, generous creature, how good of you! 
How delighted oursweet Arabella will be. Have you brought 
it with you P I am positively dying "^th impatience to see it." 

''Then, I fear, madam," replied J, With sternness, "that 
your curiosity will never be gratified." 

'* Why, what a strange humour you are in, my dear Mr. 
Lyster — nephew, I was going to call you ; but I shan't give 
yon that afFectionate appellation while you are so odd and so 
cross. And why am I not to see them, pray? Surely you do 
not intend to prevent my associating with my sweet child 
when she becomes your wife? "No, you never could be so 
cruel." And the old hypocrite laid her, hand on my arm in 
her most fawning manner. 

'' I have no intention, madam, of separating two persons 
who seem so peculiarly formed for each other." 

" Good creature I How kind of you, dear Mr. Lyster ; how 
happy you have made me ; I felt so wretched at the thoughts 
of our sweet Arabella's being taken from me, for I have ever 
looked on her as if she were my own child. How conside- 
rate of you not to separate us. I am sure she will be delight- 
ed; and / shall be the happiest person in the WQtldU\ ^i^^ 
vp the cares and trouble of an et^Va^AXAwiieitLV ^\ xo.^ ^^^^ 
which, at my advanced age, and deipmedi cA Kx^^^'*^^'^ 
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be insupportable. Believe me, most cheerfully, nay, gladly, 
shall I avail myself of your kind offer, and fix myself with 
you and my affectionate child." 

The old lady was so delighted at the thought of this plan^ 
that she made more than one attempt to embrace her dear 
nephew, as she now called me, and it was some minutes be- 
fore I could silence her joyful loquacity; during which time, 
1 will candidly own, I had a malicious pleasure in anticipating 
the bitter disappointment that awaited her. When, at length, 
she had exhausted her ejaculations of delight, I thus sternly 
addressed her : — 

'* When I declared my intention, madam, of not separating 
you and your neice, I did not mean to ask you to become a 
member of my family. I simply meant to state, that I did not 
intend depriving you of the advantage of her society, as I 
have determined on not/marrying her." 

'^ Good heavens I what do I hear P" exclaimed Mrs. Spencer. 
"What do you, what can you mean, Mr. LysterP It is 
cruel thus to try my feelings; you have quite shocked me: I — 
1 — am far from well." 

And her changeful hue denoted the truth of the assertion. 

" Let it suffice to say, madam, that I last evening heard 
Lord Henry and Sir John declare the extraordinary confi- '^ 
dence you had reposed in them ; that you had not only s^nt to 
each , my letter of proposal to your niece, but betrayed to them her 
more than indifferncee towards me, and the very words in which 
she expressed herself, when I made her the offer of my hand." 

"How b^e, how unworthy of Lord Henry and Sir John," 
said Mrs. Spencer, forgetting all her usual craft in the sur- 
prise and irritation caused by this information. "Never was 
there such shameful conduct." 

" You are right, madam," replied. I, " the conduct practised 
on this occasion has been indeed shameful ; luckily for me, the 
discovery of it has not been too late." 
'' ItyovL are so dishonour aVAe as uotVo l\3\SV ^q\m ^\sl%^%^- 
meatf^said the old lady, her cYieeVs ^\oV\w% WO^ wa^^^^wA. 
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ter eyes flashing fury, '^ be assured that I will instruct my 
lawyer to commence proceedings against you, for a breach of 
promise of marriage; for, I have no notion of letting my injured 
niece sit quietly down, a victim to such monstrous conduct." 

'* 1 leave you, madam,*' replied I, ''to pursue whatever plan 
you deem most fitting, to redress her grievances, and blazon' 
forth to the world, your own delicate part in the Comedy of 
Errors ; the denouement of which is not precisely what you 
could have wished. However, as comedies should always 
end in a marriage, let me advise you to seek a substitute for 
your humble servant." • 

Then bowing low to my intended aunt, I left her pre- 
$ence for ever : and returned to London with a sense of 
redeemed freedom that gave a lightness to my spirits to which 
they had been a stranger, ever since the ill-omened hour of 
my proposal to Arabella. ^ 

Of all the presents that had found their way |o the villa, and 
they were not, '' like angel visits, few, and far between,*' but 
many and costly, not one, except my portrait, was ever re- 
turned. I retained that of Arabella ; not out of love, heaven 
knows, but because 1 wished to preserve a memento of the 
folly of being caught by mere beauty ; and as it had cost me a 
considerable sum, I thought myself privileged to keep it, as a 
specimen of art. 

Lord Henry and Sir John fought a duel, the day after their 
altercation at the Club, in which the first wai mortally 
wounded, and the latter consequently compelled to fly to the 
Continent. « 

In a week from the period of my last interview with Ara- 
bella and her aunt, the newspapers were nlled with accounts 
of the elopement of the. beautiful and fashionable Miss Wil- 
ton with Lieutenant Rodney of the Guards. It was stated that 
the young lady had been on the eve of marriage with the rich 
Mr. L. of L. Park, but that Cupid had triumphed overPlutus; 
and the disinterested beauty \iad ipTetetteiftiXaN^ \^ ^ tsjJ^sas^ 
with Lieut Rodney, to shafmg lY\e \m\ucisks»^^«^^ ^^"^^ 
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rejected suitor, who was said to wear the willow with all due 
sorrow. 

The grandmother of the new benedick showed to half a 
dozen of her most intimate friends, the letter written by him 
to announce to her, that his '* adored Arabella had broken 
through all her engagements with Mr. Lyster, the rich Mr. 
Lyster, for him.*' The half dozen intimate friends re- 
peated it, as in duty bound, to half a hundred of their inti- 
mate friends, who sent it forth to the world with all the addi- 
tions that the imagination of each could suggest. Arabella 
was pitied, praised, or blamed by turns; and 1 was repre- 
sented as a heartless brute, who, knowing that her affSections 
were engaged to another, had, aided by her mercenary aunt, 
tried to force this model of disinterested love and constancy 
into a marriage. 

Two years after her union, Arabella eloped with a young 
nobleman remarkable for weak intellect and large fortune ; 
leaving her betrayed husband deeply embarrassed by her 
extravagance, and with an infant daughter to bear through 
life the stigma entailed on her by a mother's guilt. Subse- 
quently to the event, I had it in my power to render a signal 
service to Mr. Rodney; and it gratified me to do so, as I had 
never forgotten his good-natured defence of my person against 
the attack of his hypocritical wife. This unprincipled woman 
was soon deserted by her lover for some fairer face; and 
having drtigged on a miserable existence of sin and shame 
for a few years, died unniourned, in poverty and disgrace. 



MY TfflRD LOVE. 

The treatment I had experienced from the faithless Ara- 
bella influenced my conduct long after 1 had ceased to re- 
member her, and its effects were baleful. Disgusted with the 
thovgbia of marriage, I turned m>j «l\.\»ii^aoti \» %\\V^Mvcyci& 
ti7Y£ inarried women, that most Aemota&LVft%cA^\^^\««i- 
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able follies, if what so frequently leads to crimes of a deep 
die may be sojightly named; and, strange to say, rarely wqre 
my iittentions repulsed, even by those who would have 
shuddei;ed at vice, could they have beheld it devoid of the 
blandishments with which sophistry, false sentiment, and 
meretricious refinement delight to adorn it. No, women, 
whose principles might successfully combat the assaults of 
vicious passion, too frequently, by the levity with which they 
permit, if not encourage flirtations, lead the world to form 
the most injurious conclusions; and, while their reputations 
are the sport of scandal, console themselves with the futile 
reasoning, that, as they have not incurred actual guilt, they 
have nought with which they need to reproach them- 
selves. 

This speeies of folly is unknown on the Continent, where, 
though the women are much less virtuous •than our own, a 
greater degree of external decorum, and respect for appear- 
ances, exists. They, while too frequently violating virtue, 
pay it the homage of assuming its outward decencies; a 
species of artifice* which the great majority of our females, 
satisfied with not outraging the reality, totally disregard. 

I know this assertion, as to the superior appearance of 
outward decorum in continental ladies, will be cavilled at; 
but the cavillers will be confined to those who have not 
had jlersonal opportunities of judging, and I beg it may be 
remembered, I am referring to the semblance, and not to 
the reality of virtue. 

Will my readers forgive this digression? I warned them, 
at the commencement of my confe^ions, that I was given to 
digress; and, alas! age does not diminish this failing. The 
truth is, I have much to say of all I saw and experienced 
during the interval of my^ breaking off with Arabella, and 
forming another attachment. Yet, as the confession might 
compromise others, never shall the veil, that covers the 
errors of those who smiled on me^ beiemQ^^Vs^iio^V^:^^ 
and never shall the granddaajJal^TSol^'b^^^^*^^^^^'^'' 
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tion have the blush of shame brought to their cheeks by my 
mcital of the failings of their fair but frail grandmothers, 
many of whom resembled the spear of Achilles, which, if it 
made wounds, was ready to heal them. 

Let my readers then imagine, that two years were passed 
in the vortex of fashion ; that I was by turqs a victim, or a 
dupe, to the passions that mislead men in that maze of folly; 
and that, such were its debassing effects, I learned to view 
vice without disgust, and to consider virtue a phantom. 

It was at this period, that I first' encountered the beautiful 
Lady Mary Vernon. Ay, there is her portrait; yet, exquisitely 
lovely as it is, how'far short does it fall of the original, when 
I first beheld her. There ar6 her soft, melancholy eyes, that 
seemed as if they were only made to look at the heavens, so 
sublime, yet chastened, is their expression. There is her lofty 
and expansive fdrehear^; never had intellect a fairer throne; 
and those gently curved raven brows, that lent such a charac- 
ter of pensiveness to her face. How beautiful was the almost 
transparent paleness of her cheek, the paleness of high 
thought, .not disease. Yes, Lady Mary's was a countenance, 
once seen never to be forgotten : it was the face we picture 
to ourselves of a saint, rather than that of an angel, for it 
denoted that she had known suffering and sorrow; though 
purity shone so conspicuously in its every lineament, that 
no one could behold her, without a conviction that hers was 
a spotless mind. 

It was at the Duchess of D 's that I first met her ; and, 

though accustomed to see beauty in all its forms, hers made 
such an impression on me, that I could scarcely withdraw 
my eyes frorii her face. Lady C. asked and obtained per- 
mission to present me; and I approached her, internally hop- 
ing, with my accustomed vanity, . that I might soon discover 
the art of thawing the frozen coldness of her looks. Her voice 
was low, yet distinct and harmonious, beyond any voice I had 
ever beard ; and who is insensftAe to \Jkv% ^o^^t&xl attraction 
in a female ? an attraction fla?il ^ec^vv^wVVj ^\o\i^"& W ^^^«!cx 
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t)f all Others. She looked full in the face of the person she 
addressed, with an expression of such calmness and purity, 
that the most reckless libertine could not have hazarded a 
light word, or indulged a gross thought, in her presence. The 
men approached her with an air of reverential deference ; 
and even the women, the most remarkable for their levity, 
assumed a decorous reserve, as if rebuked by the dignified 
modesty of her demeanour. Such was the respect with which 
she soon inspired me, that I felt discomposed at seeing some 
of my female acquaintances, whose purity I had reason to 
doubt, address her ; it seemed to me as if the very atmosphere 
she breathed, ought not to have been profaned by their 
presence. 

I should have judged her manner to me as being cold and 
reserved, beyond even the general reserve adopted towards a 
stfanger, had I not observed that it was equally so to all the 
other men who addressed her; except a cei'tain old white- 
haired admiral, whose visage resembled a frosted saiFron 
cake, te whom she extended her hand, with a cordiality that 
formed a striking contrast to her coldness towards all the 
others of his sex. My female acquaintances were not slow at 
discovering the profound admiration with which Lady Mary 
inspired me ; and many and bitter were the sarcasms with 
which tbey commented on it. One said, that she was a tire- 
some prude, who threw a constraint over every circle into 
which she came; another observed, that it was no wonder 
her husband avoided her, for she was too good to be agreeable; 
and a third remarked, that, notwithstanding her extreme 
prudery and frigidity, she did not dislike admiration. My 
respect for the ladies, who thus censured Lady Mary, had 
long vanished ; but now, I positively detested them. 

Anxious to discover something of the history of my idol, 
for, even already, she was enshrined as such in my heart, I 
asked a dowager of my acquaintance, not more esteemed for 
her frankness, though it sometimes deft^xicv^V&iivoXa'Vitu^^ve- 
ri>, (ban beloved for her goodness o^Vv^axV^ ^V^ ^'^^Xa^'^ 
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Mary; adding, that it was strange I had never heard of her 
before. 

^' It would have been more strange if you had," replied she, 
*' for Lady Mary Vernon is not a woman who is talked about. 
Nothing can be said of her, except that her mind and life are 
as faultless as her beauty; and such^women are seldom much 
discussed in society. She is the daughter of the Duke of A., 
and the wife of Mr. Vernon, one of the richest commoners in 
England.'' 

** He may well be considered an object of envy, in possess- 
ing such a wife,'' said I. 

*^ So thinks not A&," resumed (be dowager; '^ at least, if we 
may judge by his conduct ; for he totally neglects this lovely 
creature, and bestows all his time, and, scandalous people 
say, most of his money too, on a ceilain lady, whose bad con- 
duct is.no longer apocryphal, though she is still talerated ia 
society. But Mr. Vernon," continued the old lady, '^ resembles 
most of you men, who are more prone to admire a inere- 
tricious beauty, with whom you are perfectly at your ease, 
than a woman of refinement and dignified manners ; who 
neither flatters your vanity by her words^ nor permits you to 
mislead the world into false conclusions by her actions. Half 
your sex run after a woman, not because you individually 
admire her, but because it gratifies your inordin«||e amQur 
jtrapre^ to appear preferred by one, who has a train of 
adorers; though .this very circumstance ought to create any 
sentiment but admiration, as it clearly implies an unpardon- 
able levity, if no worse, on the part of the lady. See Mrs. 
IHortimer, the woman Mr. Vernon prefers to his wife, — for 
* the fact is so well known, and the lady takes so little pains 
to disgwse it, that I may name her without being considered 
«ensorious,-^well, see this woman enter a ball-room, or a 
^outf and she will excite what is called a sensation. Men will 
^rowd round and follow Viet, \k^\v«t^ ^'^\i^>Ks^'^^^^i& 
public homage ia aprooto5\ieT cWtm^, ^\i^\^V\\i^\vvS«v^^ 
poor weak, vain, ^romau VAY a\^o m^xvX^^N -«m^^^^^^^^^^ 
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Vernon, whose beauty admits not of a doubt, is neither tu^ 
multuously surrounded nor ostentatiously followed by your 
sex, for the very best reason, no one dare presume to affect 
familiarity with her. Yet many of you,' and probably her 
foolish husband amongst the number, conclude that the fol- 
lowed lady must be the more captivating, and urged by vanily 
increase the crowd of her admirers.^' 

I endeavoup^d lo deprecate the severity of the dowager 
against my sex; and then asked, how long Lady Mary had 
been married, and if hers had been what is called a love match. 
^' Yes, quite a love match on both sides vand it is said that,, 
though her husband^s attachment survived not the first year 
of their union, hers still exists in all its pristine force/' 

*^ How strange," replied I, ^^ that he could cease to love a 
woman; whidse personal attractions ane, as your ladyship 
affirms, nearly equalled by her mental ones/' 

*' Not at all strange," she rejoined, *' if one reflects on the 
selfishness, the frivolity, and the imbecility of the generality 
of our men of fashion. Attracted l^y the beauty of a woman, 
as they are by that of a horse, a picture, a statue, or any other 
object, the possession of which is likftly to excite the envy of 
their acquaintances, they eagerly seek to attain it. The novelty 
worn oiF, what remains? Incapable of appreciating the 
mental qualifications of their wives, or of feeling the thousand 
nameless charms that exist in the sacred union of congenial 
sentiments, and the endearing ties of habit, which in well 
regulated minds and warm hearts, ^ render the wife dearer^ 
than the bride ;' the heartless voluptuary of modern days turns 
from the beauty he has now, to seek, not a fairer, but a newer, 
face; leaving the disappointed, and often wretched wife, to 
weep over his neglect, or to resent it to her own undoing. 
His club, the gaming table, Newmarket, and field sports, oc- 
cupy his time so much, as to leave little, if any of it, to bestow 
on her, he had chosen, ' for better and for worae^ la^^VskssR^R. 
and in health : ' and she has reaaoiv Vo>ae \!twvc^S>^'^> \\4.^k^- 
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4ition to neglect, lie does not give her the mortification of 
seeing or hearing of his preference for another, that other, 
too frequently, one of the most worthless of her sex." ' 

'* Is Lady Mary Yemon aware of her husband^s liaison 
with Mrs. Mortimer?" asked Lf 

*' How could she remain ignorant of it ;" replied the brusque 
dowager, " with half a hundred kind friends to irritate her 
lacerated heart by their insulting pity; or to pique her pride 
by unavailing attempts to comfort her. In all the trials of life, 
but more especially in trials of dieheai*t, be assured that there 
is nothing like a friend for envenoming the wounds. I am an 
old woman, Mr. Lyster, have seen much, perhaps too much, 
of the world, and its knowledge has convinced me, that no 
persons so closely resemble enemies as friends; the only 
difference between theip is, that the first injure without any 
attempt to impose on you by an assumption of good will; 
while the second inflict a deeper injury, professing, like the 
surgeon who probes his patient's wound, that it is for his 
good. 

No, poor Lady Mary has too many friends^ to be left in 
blissful ignorance of th§ evil doings of her husband.— ^Ano- 
nymous letters, ' prating of his whereabouts,' were poured in 
on hel*; she was advised by one friend to separate from him; 
by another, to divorce him ; and by a//, to adopt some decided 
line of conduct that would make him ashamed of himself. 
. This last advice she has, / think, judiciously followed ; while 
they^ partly in disgust at her forbearance, and still more at her 
rejection of their interfereiice, rail at her want of spirit, shrug 
up their shoulders, shake their heads, and now suffer her to 
pursue her own course without further opposition, saying, 
that for so tame spirited a woman there is nothing to be done." 
^^ What then is the course that she has adopted P" in- 
quired L 
'* The only course a sensWAe \womaTi,^\lo\w^^^^^^^\^^ 
to reclaim her husband, can ado^l^' a\is^«t^^ ^^ ^^^Hiwgst 
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^' She treats him with invariable gentleness; makes him im 
reproaches, hides her tears, and welcomes him to his home, 
whenever he returns to it/' 

How welt did this account of her coujduct accord with the 
mild and beautiful countenance of Lady Mary I I almost loved 
my loquacious dowager for being able to appreciate her, and 
listened with a breathless interest to every word that fell from 
lier lips. 

'^ There, Uiere, just entering the room, is Mr. Vernon,^* 
rei^med Lady <Glanmire; *' speak of the evil one, and he ap- 
pears. — How sdf-satisfied he looks ; it positively makes me 
angry to see him T' 

JMLy eyes followed the direction pointed out by Lady 6., and 
encountered a singularly handsome man. I turned to observe 
Lady Mary^ whose cheeks assumed as deep a blush on seeing 
him, as probably his first declaration of love to her had eli- 
cited. He either did not, or would not observe her ; at least, 
he betrayed no symptom of recognilion, but seemed sedu- 
lously searching for some more attractive object. In a few 
minutes his countenanee brightened, and he approached the 
celebrated Mrs. Mortimer. Hooked again at Lady Mary, 
and never shall I forget the expression of her face. It had 
become of a marble paleness; her brows were contraded, as 
jf some vi^olent but subdued pang, tortured her; and her lips 
were compressed, as if to restrain the utterance of her an- 
guish. I expected to see her faint; but I knew not then what 
' woman can bear; I -knew not the fine union of exquisite Sen- 
sibility and modesty, which calls up fortitude to guard both from 
exposure to the crowd. Lady Mary looked the ve/7 personi- 
fication of a martyr, about to suffer in s\tpport of her faith, as 
she slowly retired from the room, to avoid seeing her husband 
lavish on another those attentions which he had long ceased t 
to bestow on her. How I hated him at the moment! and how 
I despised the worthless woman, who seemed to occm^^ i&Allvv^ 
thoughts. Heavens 1 what a conVcai^V .^\^ V^^i \sv<5x^vxx^>»^^ 
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beauty, and the coarse gaiety of her manner, present to tbe 
classical loveliness, and dignified demeanour of Lady Mary 1 
I sauntered up towards tbe sofa, on which Mrs. Mortimer 
and her lover had seated themselves, evidently as little re- . 
strained in their flirtation, by tbe presence of tbe crowd 
around them, as if they liad been alone. For a flirtation » 
however, there is certainly no place like a crowded rout. Oh I 
tbe things I have seen and heard therein, without any one ap* 
pearing either surprised or shocked I Mrs. Mortimer was 
considered the Calypso of her day; but her charms being now 
considerably on the wane, she tried to repair them, much on 
the same principle, and with much tbe same effect, that ex- 
perienced dealers adopt in their restoration of old pictures. 
Still she was, and particularly by candle-light, a fine, or what 
artists call^ a picturesque wpman*, and, from tbe peculiar 
character of her beauty, might have served as a good model 
fqr a painter, wishing to pourtray the unchaste wife of Po- 
tiphar. Her large bold eyes met those of her lover, for such 
it was plain he was, with an expression, from which I turned 
with loathing; and her ungloved hand was suffered to rest in 
his, beneath the folds of her India shawl, which was conve- 
niently draped to conceal this violation of decency. I felt 
my aoger apd indignation excited by their undisguised and 
disgusting freedom of manner, in presence of one of the most 
fashionaEle circles in London ; a circle in which their relative 
position seemed to be as perfectly understood, as, I regret to 
add, perfectly tolerated : and I left the apartment, sick 'at " 
heart, and out of humour with tbe world. 

In the #nte-room I found Lady Mary Vernon waiting for 
her carriage ; and as4he groom of the chambers at that mo- 
ment announced it, I offered my arm to conduct her to it. For 
my soul I could not force my lips to utter a single one of the 
common-plaQe phrases, meiv address \.o ^wctmew q\i ^vvxillar 
occasions; but, feeling ber arm Uetc^Aei ^\\>a«v m\w^> V 
veatured to observe, that I feared s\ve \>3^s\\\. 
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" Very slightly so;" was the answer. " The sudden transi- 
tion from a heated room to the cold air, often produces a 
nervous trembling of my frame that quickly subsides." 

I handed her to her carriage and saw it drive off, scarcely 
dwai*e that 1 was standing uncovered at the Jbottom of the 

steps at House, and only remembering that her arm had 

rested within mine, that my hand had touched hers; — and 
never had the touch of mot*tal produced such a sensation on 
man 1 * No, none but a pure-minded and chaste woman could 
excite such sensations. There was awe mingled with the pas- 
sionate love, the exquisite pleasure, that sent the blood tingling 
through my veins; and I mentally vowed that no man should 
ever have the arm of my wife within his, if wife 1 ever had. 
I longed to pi^ss my lips on the sleeve on which her beautiful 
hand had rested. I thought of her as some bright vision ; 
and the melting tones of her voice still sou^nded in my ear. I 
felt something soft under my foot ; and, on looking, perceived 
that it was her bouquet, which had fallen as she entered her 
carriage. I snatched it up and placed it in my breast, as if I 
had found the most precious treasure ; and was retreating to 
seek for my servant, when I overheard a link boy observe to 
another, *' I say. Bill, that there fine gemman seems tarnation 
fond of poseys. Did you see how he cotched up that nosegay - 
as-the pale-faced lady let fall?" 

*' Yes, I seed it fast enough," replied Bill ; "I suppose as how 
he's her sweetheart; for them there ^quality folks be mighty 
fond of love making; bekase as how, they have nothing else in 
the world to do." 

At this moment, the carriage of Mrs. Mortimer was called, 
and I saw Mr. Vernon conduct her to it,' and enter it as if he 
were its master. Then, one of the two tall footmen behind it, 
uttered an energetic ''Home!" and I observed the knowing 
winks and smiles, and heard the ribald jests exchanged by the 
liveried gentry around, as the proftv^a\fe ^^\^ ^«t^ ^^J^x^^^ 
off to the mansion of the \i\3Ls!banA ^\v^ \v^^ X^^xx^^^itJ^ ^^^^ 
iiishoDOured, 
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1 entered my liduse a chaqged man ; every feeling, ever^ 
thought, having Lady Mary for its object. When my eyei^ 
fell on different articles of virti, in my chamber, given to me^ 
by other women, I turned from them with disgust, to kiss, 
again and again, the bouiyiet of withered flowi^rs that she- 
had touched; and I valued it, ohf how much the more, when 
1 recollected that she would not have given it to any man on 
earth, save to her unworthy husbatid. 

Were women but conscious of the estimation in which even 
the slightest favour is held, when she who accords it is known 

» 

to be pure and virtuous, bow cfiutious would they be in grant- 
ing a thousand little frivolous cadeaux to which, though theji' 
attach no importance, others prefix ideas that lead to very 
injurious conclusions. Could they, too, but hear the conver- 
sations of their favourite beaux, at the clubs they frequent, 
how would they blush and tremble at the false, the often 
odious interpretations given to actions to which, if fairly 
judged, youthful imprudence or levity could alone be attri- 
buted. 

But, to return to the antipodes of levity. Lady Mary, and 
her faded bouquet. Perhaps some of my readers will smile 
when I assert, that from that night I have never met the 
mingled odours of the rose, jasmine, and verbena, without 
their bringing the image of that lovely woman to my memory, 
as vividly as though 1 had seed her but a few honrs before. 
How 1 loathed her husband for slighting her \ and yet, perhaps, 
I should have hated him still more had he evinced for her, at 
least in my presence, any marks of that passionate love which 
was now •consuming my heart. 

A few days after my memorable interview with Lady Mary^ 
having sauntered into the fashionable jeweller's of that day, 
to make a purchase, 1 saw sdme very splendid diamonds, 
which one of the shopmen was placing in a case. Observ- 
ing that they bad caught my eye, he civilly laid the etui 
before me; and called mj aUenWoulo aNet^\w?»^s«:^^Yc^^ 
which formed the centre ot oxie ol vVve ViTa^^\eV^\i^wv^%>» 
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the parure^ and which, he said, he coDsid|red to be the most 
perfect stone ihat had ever passed through his hands. He 
added, that it had beenteold at a very high price; and in order 
to show ine the stone in its transparent setting, fae touched a 
secret spring, when the gold opiate 'at the back flying open, 
discovered a small enamel fliiniature of Mr. Vernon ; the re- 
'Semblance lining so striking as to leave no doubt of its iden- 
tity'l The man had only dosed the Stui when the original of 
the portrait enteredf ordered the case to be placed jn his 
curricle, and drove off. I could not resist the impulse that 
induced' me to follow the route he had tafcen ; and I was only 
conGrmed in the surmise I had formed as t6 (he destination 
of the jewels, when I saw him stop at the door of Mrs. Mor- 
timer, ^nd send hisicurricle to the next street, to wait his 
return. 

«• The diamonds and sapphire of vast price, it w^ plain then, 
were for his unworthy mistress, who, probably, only valued 
the miniature on account of its settings and only tolerated the 
donor for the sake of his gillLs. How strange appears to us 
the passion for jewels inherent in women in all countries and 
times. The extent to which it was indulged in Rome, h 
proved by Julius Cassar having passed a law forbidding un- 
married women (o wear them. One would suppose, that a 
similar prohibition existed in England, inferring from the im- 
patience the generality of our young ladies evince to be 
married, and the pleasure they take, when this perilous de- 
sideratum has been attained, in displaying a profusion of 
jewels on their persons. 1\or are our matrons less addicted 
to this expensive passion, for were the Athenian ordination, 
by which an unfaithful wife was prevented from wearing 
jewels, carried into effect in our days, it would, I believe, be 
the ruin of jewellers; but might be the saving of many a man's 
purse, if not his honour. And yet, who knows how far such a 
punishment might deter women from a breach of virtue -^ vanitx^ 
tbeiv besetting sin, being l\ius VtoW^r^^X^Sl V^ ^^^'afc^NSi ^'^^^ 
bitberto it had assisted to o\erV\\vo^ % Kqt \Xv^\^ \%^»»5^^^''' 
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of vanity than passion^ in nine-tenths of the liaisons thi 
lead to a breach of conjugal fidelity. 

Three nights after the occurrence at the jeweller's shop, 
encountered Mrs. Mortimer at a ball, at Lady Baskerville's--^^) 
sparkling in the v«ry parure I had seen, and the well-knowi 
sapphire on her arm. Mr. Verilbn, too, was there; and t1 
lady seemed to treat him with more maVked a#ention ; thi 
reward, as I thought, of the costly present he had made lier. 
Lady Mary Vernon was. also present, and looked, if possible, 
more beautiful than before. She was attired in a robe oi 
white satin open in front, and falling in ample folds to her-* 
feet. The ricb blonde lace that trimmed the dress, was clasped, 
by bladi enamel ornaments, d la Sevigni; in the centre of 
each of which sparkled a large diamond. The pointed sto- 
macher, which beautifully defined her delicate waist, was 
confined by similar ornaments; and a necklace, and ear-rings^ 
to match, dTisplayed the exquisite fairness of her skin. She 
was with an elderly lady, of a very dignified mien, who seemed 
wholly engrossed in a conversation with her; apparently urg- 
ing her to do something, which Lady Mary declined, as I 
^ould see her wave her head, and make a motion that in- 
dicated repugnance. 

I passed behind the spot where they stood, and heard the 
elderly lady say, in Italian, ^* Indeed, you are wrong, thus to 
shrixik ' from their preseuce, when yours would probably 
awaken them to the impropriety of their conduct, by drawing 
on them the censure of ihe spectators of it.'' 

"What draw censure on my husband? no, not for worlds," 
replied Lady Mary ; " I cannot, indeed I cannot, bear to 
encounter them." 

And as she spoke, an increased paleness, and involuntary 
shudder, betrayed how much even the idea of adopting such 
a course affected her. * 

I approached, and made my bow ; was received with a less 
distant politeness than I had anlWvipaled, l\iow\^ %nc^ ^\!l<svi<^ 
reserve and gravity remained, to c\ieck a ic^wfcVmoY^ ^t<k^\«s^.- 
k. 
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itig man {ban I had ever been. It was evident, that the 
respectful deference of my manner had influenced the did lady 
in my favour, for she whispered Xady Mary to present me to 
her. * No sooue'r was my name pronounced, than she eagerly 
demai^ded if I was the'son of Lady Olivia Lyster? and q§ my 
replying in the affirmative, she told me, that my mother had 
been one of her oldesf and dearest friends^ and thkt she felt 
highly gratified at making my acquaintance. I was elated at 
this lucky chance, which seenusd to hold forth a hope of meet- 
ing Lady Mary more frequentl^; for I gpeedily discovered 
that Lady Delafield (my mother's friend) was her aunt, and 
that they frequently saw each other.. 

Lady D. became quite cordial in her manner towards me; 
asked a thousand questions about Lyster Park, where she had 
often been during my infancy; and treated me, not as a 'new 
acqutfntance, but as Ihe son of an old and dear friend. 
While replying to her interrogations, I thought only of her 
charming niece, who seemed totally abstracted, *her bean^iful 
eyes fixed on the ^oor of the room where she knew her 
husband to be. Mr. Mortimer came up, and accostecT Lady 
Mary with an air and manner, so tot|filly devoid of any sus- 
picion that his presence was not agreeable to her, that I felt 
for him, when I observed the haughty coldness with which 
Lady Delafield returned his Mutation. ''Where is Mrs. Mor* 
timer?'' asked the unconscious husband, *' I expected to find 
her with you." / 

The colour rose to the cheeks of Lady Mary at the question, 
and there was an evident ^Hnbarrassment in her manner, as 
she answered, that she had not seen her. 

"Not seen her!" repeated Mr. Mortimer ;•' how very 6dd; 
for she told me that she only came, because she premised to 
meet you." 

" Very odd, indeed," said Lady Delafield, drily ; " for, I 
venture to say that my niece was wholly \^\ift\^^ ^^^^»x%»^ 
Mortimer's intention of being here '' « 
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Lady Mary pressed the arm of her aunt^ and gave her txoi 
imploring look ; while Mr. Mortimev betrayed such evident 
symptoms of mingled surprise and ^displeasure* as checked 
Lady DelaGeld's further observa&ons. He looked from 
the yittt to the niece; and hi3 face flushed, as he observed 
the agitation and distress, too clearly pourtrayed in the 
countenance of the latter, to admit* of his doubting tbat 
some painful feelings were associated in her mind with the 
mention of his wife. He muttened something, almost unintel- 
ligible, of his intention of seAing Mrs. Mortimer, and hurried 
into the next room. I saw terror impressed on the palKd face 
of Lady Mary; she whispered a few words to her aunt, who 
turned to me, and requested that I would immediately seek 
Mr. Vernon, and tell him that she required his prepuce. I 
was about to say, that I did not know Mr. Vernon, but Lady 
Mary interrupted me by saying, ^ Do, pray go^ and quickly, 1 
entreat you to go ;^ forgetting, in her alarm and agitation, the 
self-control, and dignity of nnanner, for which she was so 
remarkable. • 

On*entering the nexf room, I discovered Mrs. Mortimer 
dancing with Mr. Verqon ; a circle was formed round the 
dancers to observe her. Her movements were siuch as 1 
should never have tolerated in a wife, though they elicited 
general applause; &nd as I saw her floating through the mazy 
dance, I was reminded of the opinion of Satiust, who, speak- 
ing of Sempronia, the mistress of Catiline, says, ** She dances 
with more skill than becomes a virtuous woman." 

Mr. Vernon led his partner mm the dance to a sofa 
elevated at the end of the room, and so placed, that the 
persons seated otf it could be seen from all sides of the apart- 
ment. Hi| assiduity was unremitting; he assisted to place her 
India shawl over her shoulders, to preserve her from beitig 
chilled, and displayed all les petits soins that a lover employs 
for tbi^ object of his affections, attentions which were repaid , 
Af JanguisbiDgJooks of lendetuess awA s^ee\ ^\jv\^^. \\aa.^^\ 
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the glances exchanged by the persons around them, in which 
were plainly expressed the malicidus pleasure that a delected 
intrigue seldom faik to awaken. 

While I endeavoured to make my way through the drowd^ 
to the place where they were seated, I caught a view of Mr. 
Mortimer; and never did 1 behold so fearful an expression as^ 
that which his countenance presented. Rage and jealousy 
strove for mastery, in the fiery glances which he bent on 
them; and which convinced me, that never before had he 
suspected either the fideility of his wife, or the perfidy of his- 
friend. From a state of happy security, he awoke at on<!ie to a 
conviction of their giiiit; and terrible were the pangs which 
that conviction brought him, if v^ might judge by its effects 
on his countenance. While he stood, eyeing the guilty pair, 
they, totally unconscious of his presence, were exchanging 
looks of love, and whispers of tenderness; thus adding fuel 
to the fire that raged in the breast of the wronged and duped 
husband. 

Fearful of sonie public esclandre^ that cotild not fail to 
wring the already tortured heart of Lady Mary, I conquered 
my repugnance to addness Mr. Vernon ; and, approaching 
him, slated that Lady Delafield requested to see him imme- 
diately. The message seemed to annoy him and his com- 
panion ; they whispered, looked confused, and after a few 
minutes' consultation he left her, {promising to return im- 
mediately. 

I mingled in the crowd, still remaining near enough ta 
observe Mrs. Mortimer, and shortly after saw her husband 
walk up to her. She perceived him not until he was at 
her side; and, on recognizing him, started as if she had seen 
a spectre, changed colour, and immediately attempted to 
envelop her person in the India shawl. But it resisted all 
her efforts to pass it over her stiffened sleeves; and her exer- 
tions only exposed still more the brilUaul dldmowd^ V\ia.V. «q^- 
circled ber arms. She was ev^deuVVj ^Vcw'^vw^ Vi ^^Q^vt^ 
some portion of self-possession-, a\iA, «iv.^t ^^ ^^^^ "^^"^ 
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moment, turned to her husband, and observed, ^* Who evdr 
shquld have thought of seeing you here?^' 

^' Not you^ 1 am persuaded," replied he, his lips trembling 
with suppressed emotion. '' It is fortunate, however, that I 
have come, as my unexpected presence gives me an oppor- 
tunity of admiring the rare and costly jewels you wear, and 
which 1 now see for the first time." 

She became as pale as death, and then blushed a deep red. 
*^ Oh! the fact is/' said she, '' I hired ihem for this ntght, 
as I was tired of always appearing in the same ornaments." 

I could observe that her husband believed the assertion; 

* 

for his features relaxed some portion of their rigid expression. 
She, too, perceived that he was the dupe of her falsehood, 
and, taking courage, she added, '' I am so glad you are 
come, for I was wishing to go home, I feel tired and chilly." 

As she thus spoke, her evil stars led her to endeavour 
again to wrap the shawl around her; when, in the effort 
to do so, one of her bracelets became unclasped and fell to 
the ground, tin the fall, the secret spring flew open, discover- 
ing to the horrified ^aze of her husband, who had stooped 
to take it up, the miniature of Nrf' Vernon. *^ And this 
portrait, too, was doubtlessly hired for the ni^ht," said he, 
fixing his petrifying glance on her face — ^^ Come, leave this 
scene directly, madam; j^ot^ and / have a fearful reckoning 
to settle, and this is no place for it." 

She seemed overcome by terror and confusion, and hesi- 
tated to obey his commands. He turned fiercely towards her, 
seized her arm, drew it within his, and dragged rather than 
led her through the long suite of rooms; I following to ob- 
serve their movements. When they reached the drawing- 
room, where I had left Lady Mary and her aunt, a bustle and 
confusion among the company impeded the progress of Mr. 
Mortimer. Lady Mary Vernon bad fainted; and, as is usual 
on such occasions, a circle had formed round her^ increasing 
ihe beat and prei^ure, and coftsec\uetvV\'^ \\i^*AV[v^^^lw ^\k\^ 
ihey affected to feel suc\i s^mpa^cvN. V.a^^ \>^\^^v^\e^\^xv^ 
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untreated thjsui to disperse, and, on their doing so, I beheld 
Lady Mary, as she reclined on an ottoman, supported by 
the Diiphess of B., Lady Delaiield holding to her nostrils one 

I of the mdLVk^ Jlacons offered by the surrounding groups of 
ladies. Lady Mary presented the appearance of death.; her 
eyes were closed, their long dark lashes throwing a more 
ghastly shade over the pale cheeks beneath them : yet still, 
though bearing the semblance of death, her matchless beauty 
shone conspicuous, being not obliterated, but wearing a new 
character; a character that might have justified its being 
called the holiness of beauty, so cajm, so unearthly^ was its 
loveliness. 

My heart sank within me while I gazed on that marble face ; 
and its striking resemblance to Louisa Sydney, as I last saw 
her, made me shudder. At this moment Lady Delafield caught 
a view of Mrs. Mortimer, and gave her a loqk that must have 
spoken daggers to her, so plainly did it say, '' See what you 
^ave done." 

The look was not lost on Mr. Mortimer; it itemed to in- 
crease bis rage, for he pulled his terrified wife ale g, and 
descended the stairs, down which her trembling limbs could 
hardly support her. They had only driven off a moment, 
when Mr. Vernon returned from searching for his servant in 
the crowd. I narrowly examined his countenance, as he 
approached Lady Mary, who was still in a state of insensibility; 
and never did I behold contrition and sorrow more clearly 
delineated, than in the look he fixed on her pale but beautiful 
face* " This man is not hardened in guilt, nor insensible to 
its fearful effects on others," thought 1, as I saw him stoop to 
raise her tenderly from the sofa. The movement recalled her 
to consciousness ; her lips moved, she opened her languid eyes, 
and fixed them on the face of her husband, with an expression 
of such deep, such unutterable tenderness, which, whatever 
might be its effect on him, sank into my very soul ; and made 
me fee] thai 1 would sacrifice aWl ipoa^e?k'&^^, V^Vv^^ 'sj^^^ 

look fixed on me by those me\V\ns e^^s. 
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His affectionate asuduity seemed to restore her, and she 
repaid it by faint smiles. '^ Are you quite sure, dear aunt, 
that nothing dreadful has occurred?'^ asked Lady Mary^ wheo 
Mr. Vernon had again left her, to see if the carriage was 
ready. 

*^ Quite sairef my dear," replied Lady Delafield. 

^* Oh, what a relief I I was so ahirmed by the terrible ex- 
pression of Mr. Mortimer's face, that the most fearful presen- 
timent rushed on my mind, and I felt as though I had been 

dying." 

^^Hush, hush, my dear," said Lady Delafield, *'you were 
needlessly frightened. I am sorry that I suffered him to know 
the truth, as it has made you ill; but he must be well accus- 
tomed to the subterfuges of his worthless wife, if, indeed, she 
thinks it necessary to use any with him." 

Mr. Vernon returned to support his wife to her carriage^ 
and I beheld them drive off with feelings little in harmony 
with the scene of splendid festivity around me, and more thaa 
ever in love with Lady Mary. 

How strange is the human heart ! The very tenderness I 
had seen her display towards another seemed to increase mine 
towards her. The freedom from all harshness, or reproach, 
with which she received his attentions, elevated her character 
in my estimation; and made me view her more as an angelic 
being, than as a woman. 

The next day, at an early hour, business having called me 
into the city, I was passing through Fleet-Street, when I heard 
my name pronounced by a female voice, with an entreaty that 
I should enter the shop whence it proceeded. I hesitated as 
to whether I should comply with the request or not, when the 
shopman presented himself at the door, and repeated it. Oa 
entering the shop, I beheld a very respectable looking female, 
in a state of great agitation, who immediately appealed to me, 
to satisfy the owner of the shop as to her respectability. In 
this person I recognised a Mrs. TvaieA, 'wVi^V^i^Xvn^^ ^^n^\^ 
years as a sort of humble compamoii, ot w^^^t ^ emme ^* 
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chambre^ -with my poor mother, and bad been a great fa- 
vourite of ber's ;but of whom I had lost sight for a long time. 
"Ohl sir," sobbed she, "you find me here charged with 
theft. 1 have been employed to dispose of some jewels of 
value: the owner widiesthat hei^ name should not be divulged, 
and unless I disclose \U that she may certify it was by her de- 
sire I offered her diamonds for sale, the owner of this shop 
threatens to commit me to prison, on suspicion that I have 
obtained them dishonestly. You, Mr. Lyster, who have 
known me for so many years, will, I am sure, answer for my 
character; but let me not be forced to reveal the name I so 
much wish to conceal." 

" Look here, sir," said the jeweller, opening the case, and 
displaying its glittering contents : ^ these jewels are of too 
great value to be entrusted to a servant." 

I started with amazement, on recognising the magnificent 
parure worn by Lady Mary Vernon the night before, which, 
being the first 1 had ever seen se! in black enamel,, had made 
an impression on my memory. '^ Yes, Sir," resumed the 
jeweller, *^ these diamonds are of extraordinary beauty, and 
appearances are very much against this person. When I 
required a reference, and asked the ordinary questions which 
a cautious and reputable buyer, uiider such circumstances, 
ought to ask, this woman betrayed evident symptoms of con- 
fusion, and declined stating to whom the jewels belong, or her 
own place of residence." 

I assured the scrupulous shopkeeper, that I knew the female 
present perfectly well, and could answer for her honesty. 

" Why, that's all very well, sir," said he ; " but you'll 
excuse me if I state, that I know no more of you than of this 
woman. The affair is, altogether, very suspicious — very 
suspicious, indeed. You happen, most opportunely, to be 
passing my door at the very moment I was going to send for 
the police, to take this person into custoi^y on suspicion of 
robbery. She sees you, caWs out lo ^o\x ««^^^^^^w^ ^'^^^^ 
io, and Mviihoui asking her a sms^e <v^^'^^\«tL^^s^^^3^^^ ^^ 
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teme by the diamonds, after to be answerable for her hones- 
ty. Youll excuse me, sir ; but all this has a very odd appear- 
ance— -a very odd appearance, indeed. There, John,^' lurn- 
ing to one of his shopmen ; ** go and call a couple of the 
police, for it^s my opinion we shall have liro persons to com- 
mit, instead of one/' 

'* Why, what the devil !'' said I, getting angry; '< you surely 
cannot mean to suspect or commit mef^^ 

^' Youll excuse me, sir/' replied the imperturbable jewel- 
ler, '* but I mean to do both, unless you can forthwith satisfy 
me of your own respectability. This affair looks very like a 
conspiracy, sir, very like indeed; and your popping by so 
opportunely leads me to think that you are nothing more or 
less than a confederate of this person." 

<« What ! i^uspect Mrw Lyster, of Lyster Park, one of (he 
richest gentlemen in the county of Nottinghamshirer' exclaim- 
ed Mrs. Tisdeal, in mingled amazement and indignation. 

^' And you,' Ma'am,'' saiS the jeweller^ sneeringly, ** are 
probably one of the richest ladies in some other county. Mo, 
no I am an old bird, and not to be caught with chaff, as the 
saying goes; and so I won't take your character for this gent- 
leman, nor his for you." 

'^ Let me speak to you alone, for a few minutes," said Mrs. 
Tisdeal. 

" Ay, ay," said the jeweller, " lay your heads together, 
and make up a good story between you.. See to the door, 
Thomas." 

^^ You will regret this conduct," said I, much excited by his 
insulting suspicions, and the gross vulgarity with which they 
were expressed. 

Having retii^d to the far corner of the shop with the 
agitated Mrs. Tisdeal, 1 told her in a low voice that I recog- 
nised the jewels, having seen them the night before, but that 
her secret was safe with me. '^ Oh 1 sir," said she, *^ my 
lady has the most pressing occasioxi tot «l\bx^<& ^xxtql Qkl\fikj(s\ik^^ 
— not for herself, dear ange\ \ad^— Wl lov \v^t \v\v.^^\!A. 
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Me is to know nothing of the sale of the diamonds, for he 
^wpuld never consent to it, and is to be led to believe thatf 
the money comes from my lady's aunt. Ob, sir, if this jeweler 
ler was to discover wh^ce I come> he would go to Mr. 
AT^mon's, and«all would be known; and the, mortification, 
'^ould be so great to her Ladyship, that, rather than exposct 
Iter to it, I would suffer any indignity to myself," . 
. " Well, I say^ have you concocted yoitr sto^y?" asked the 
jeweller, with an insolent sneer, suspicion having rapidly 
gi^wn into certainty. 

*V What is the value of these diamonds P'Memanded I. 
; " The value?" replied- he; " why, more thaa you'll ever 
come honestly by, Fm thinking." 

^' I ask you what is their value," resumed I, making an ef- 
fort (and it required one) to. master tny rapidly increasing 
wrath. 

'* Well, then, their value is five thousand pounds, though, 

at the present time, with the scarcity of money that, exists^ I 

doubt if they would fetch more than four thousand five hundred." 

^^ Give me pen, idk, and paper," asked I ; a demand he 

more than half reluctantly complied with. 

While I was writing a few lines to my bankers, Messrs. 
Child and Ca, John, his shopman, i>eturned with two police- 
men* They eyed me with looks filled with suspicion; and i 
overheard the sapient John remark, that^'he was sure I was 
an old offender, (or rogue was written in my face." 

I wrote to request my bankers to send any one of the clerks 
who knew me^ with bank notes to the amount of live thou-' 
sand pounds, to the shop of Mr. Thompson, No.6, Fleet-Street, 
with as little delay as possible; and having promised Thomas, 
the less suspicious shopman, a reward for hi^ trouble, I dis** 
patched him, with my note, to the bank. 

During bis absence, the jeweller seemed puzzled what to 
think ; poor Mrs. Tisdeal still trembled trom the alarm she 
had undergone; and the two poY\ce«v^\itKv^\wV^vcL^^ "^ ^^^^j^-. 

flour of official gravity. 
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Thomad soon cdme back, out of breath from the speed he 
had itiade, and announced that Mr. Smith, the head clerk of 
the house, would soon wait on me. 

This intelligence seemed to occasion the jeweller a consi" 
derable diminution of his seir-vcomplacency, and caused him 
to assume a somewhat less disrespectful bearing tOwaf ds me. 
Yet, he appeared disappointed at the probability that, after 
all, I should turn oul to be neither a thief, nor the confederate 
of a thief : and, vexed and annoyed as I felt at the moment, 
I could not help observing then, as subsequently I havefre^ 
quently remarked, that the generality of suspicious persons 
are more irritated than gratified, at discovering innocence in 
the individual whom they had prejudged to have been guilty. 
His countenance became perfectly ludicrous when, not the 
head clerk of the bank, but Mr. Child himself entered the 
shop ; and, shaking me cordially by the hand, told me that 
Ae was the bearer of the five thousand pounds, because he wa» 
induced to infer, from the manner of the bearer of my letter' 
as Well as its contents, that something extraordinary had 
occurred. 

While I explained to him the awkward predicament in 
which the suspicions of Mr. Thompson had placed me, it wa» 
comical to observe thd ccnmtenance of that varlet. He kept 
bowing to the ground, repeating, *^ Indeed, sir, I'm sure, sir, 
I would not for fifty pounds that such a mistake had taken 
place. I hope, srr, you^U excuse me ; I am quite confoundedr 
indeed, $ir : I know not what to say. Pray, Mr. Child, speak 

, a word for me; indeed, I meant no offence; but we jewellers 
arc obliged to be so strict, so very particular, sir." 

" Yes,'' interrupted I, " '^ind I happened so opporttmely 
to be passing your door,' and 'looked so like an old offender' ' 
— glancing at the now ci^st-fallen John the shopman; who» 
as he had emulated his master in suspicion half an hour before, 
now emulated him'- in humility, atfd hung his head most 

sheepishly^ at my thus repealmg\\\a vfttietiX. o\i^^Y\^N[Nsyok&. 
Mr. Child tvas really angrvva\\4 Ye^tvciv«xv3L^^>^^V\iVi^t&. 
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diamonds; for such he actually was, as he had been in more 
than one scrape for having bought stolen jewels, knowing, or 
at least having had cause to suspect, that they were dishonestly 
obtained. He wished to re-establish his injured reputation 
in the present instance, by displaying a more thani' ordinary 
degree of precaution ; so, poor Mrs. Tisdeal and I ^re the 
victims to his new-born scruples. 

Mr. Child finding that L had no carriage with me, pressed 
me to let him send me his ; but I refused, and having procured 
a hackney coach, placed Mrs.^isdeal in it, and seating myself 
by her side, ordered the coachman to drive to the corner of 
Grosvenor-Square. I gave he^ the five thousand pounds, making 
her believe that I was glad of an opportunity of purchasing so 
fine a set of diamonds, and that I considered them a bargain. 
During our drive, she told me that she had now been three 
years with Lady Mary Vernoii; Lady Delafieid, haviiig known 
<faer when with my mother, had recommended her to her niece, 
on the marriage of that lady. She added, that during the 
first two years her situation had been a v6ry happy one; but, 
that now— and here she paused. 

I told her that it was not a frivolous curiosity wliich led 
fne to inquire why she no longer was happy in Lady Mary^s 
establishment. 

" Alas ! sir, how can I feel happy, when I see my lady, who 
is an angel, if ever an angel appeared upon earth, wretched.; 
she, that used to be so buoyant and cheerful, whose dear, 
^weet laugh used to gladden my ears, and whose bright, joyous 
looks were like sunshine to me. All is now changed; my lady's 
voice isi^ never heard except in accents so low ^nd mournful 
that they make me sad; her bright |ooks are faded, and when 
she tries to smile, indeed, sir, it causes my heart to ache, her 
deep, melancholy eyes, and pale cheeks, seem in such marked 
contrast with the smile. She will sit for whole hours, sir; 
with her head leaning on her hatid\ a\i4,S^\^^^\^^^^"**^ 
opea before her, she never iurus ONet «i ^^^^- ^^vX^^wv^ 
she hears Mr. Vernon's st«p appvo«Lc\v\ii?,, Ave ^V^^v^ ^>^ 
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strives to assume a cheerful lace to welcome him ; and be— » 
oh I sir, it angers me to see that he does not, or will not, notice 
the sad change that has come over her, she that jised to best 
fresh as a rpse, as blithe as a lark.'V 

'* And what, my good Mrs* Tisdeal, do you Ihink is the 
cause of all this ?^' 

«' Indeed, sir, J fear that there is but too much cause ; fop 
Mr. Vernon, who . used to be the most attentive, nay, the 
most doting husband in the world, has now become careless^ 
cold, and silent ; absenting hinftself continually from homot 
and when there, evidentty impatient to quit it. My lady 
receives anonymous letters continually, sir; I know they 
are anonympus, because, when she opens them, she co« 
lours, and throws them in the fire. 1 shall never forget the 
first that canie : she was in her dressing-room, and I de- 
livered it to her. While she was* reading it, I by chance 
looked in the large mirror near to whidi she was standing, 
and her appearance terrified me ; she was as pale as death, sir: 
her eyes seemed to grow larger, and her brow contracted as 
if she was suffering an intense agony. Her lips were com- 
pressed, and her hand trembled so violently that she could 
scarcely hold the letter. Oh I how I execi%ted the heartless, 
the wicked person, that could thus rudely tear the bandage 
from her eyes, and plant a dagger in her heart! Surely, sir, 
there are few actions so vile, or so wicked as the writing ano* 
nymous letters. 1 longed to throw myself at her feet, but! 
dared not interfere; and though my heart ached for her, I 
^stole out of the room as if I had not observed her agitation, 
and remained m the ante-chamber, fearful of withdrawing 
further, lest she might require my assistance. 

'' She did not ring for hours, but when I entered, was 

quite calm, sir; though I could discover^ by her blanched 

^cheetc and heavy eyes,/>hat was passing within her mind. 

She has never been herself from that time ; and each day 

Jjas seen her grow paler and moTe hvAbc^OcvoVj. \a&\. \vv^> 

jny lady returned from a haA\ to ^\v\dnL \.^^i \>^\^^vA^\x^^ 
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Ibrced her to go* She ^ame* home attended by her aubt; 
and i\ir; Yernon, who seemed most anxious and alarmeci^ 
watching over her, and holding her hand, just as he used 
formerly to do. Oh! sir, it made me so happy! But my la- 
dy's aunt kept hinting, and mote than hintitig) that all her 
lUness was his doing; and this vexed him, and my tady too*. 
Lady Delafield is an excellent lady, but she does- not under- 
stand how much mischief may be doneby reminding a hus- 
band of the consequences of conduct he wishes to forget. 
One sweet smile and kind word from thejwife he has in* 
jured, would have a better effect than all the lectures in the 
'world ! for men, sir, are always proud and wilful when they 
have done wrong, and must be allowed to have the triumph;- 
-of baving come round to the right path themselVes, without 
having been schooled into it. I heartily wished Lady Dela* 
ii^td away; and so, I am sure, did my lady and Mr. Vertion. 
When she had gone, Mr. Vernon scarcely waited for the 
door to close after her, when he ran upand'embraeediny 
lady; and, indeed, sir, I saw the tears stream^ from both 
their eyes, though I left the chambbr as quickly as I could. 

'^In an hour after, a letter was brought by Mrs. Morti- 
mer's footman, with directions that it should be delivered im- 
mediately, as it was of great consequence. My heart misgave 
me when Mr. Vernon'ii valet asked me to tell his master 
that he wanted to speak to hitu immediately — I refused; 
and^'wouldyoa believe it, sir, the jackanapes became quite 
pert and saucy, said it was as niuch as his place was worth 
to keep a note from Mrs. Mortimer waiting, and that if i 
would not deliver his message to his master, he should take 
it to the door of my lady's room himself. Could gentlemen 
but know, sir, how they debase themselves, even in the eyes 
of their own servants, when they allow them to discover 
their vices, how careful would th|By be, if not to amend, at 
least to conceal them; for their menials must become either 
ibe 4^Dsors or assistants ot lYiem) asA^Sfta^V^^^^^s^^^^^^^ 
^ibePy is mosi degrading to a mwtev. \ Vt^^sJ^^^^^^'V 
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iookibe message, (bough I tried to look 03 uDconcemed a5 
possible. The faot is, sir, all our servants had been for 
^ome time passing their jokes and remarks on Mr. Yernoc's 
constant visits and letters to that lady i and when her foot- 
map brought »» note, he brought scandal and evil reports 
alao ; consequently, I feared the letter he now bore might 
break up the good understanding that 1 hoped v^as about to> 
be reestablished between my Ia(dy and her husband. When 
I del^ered the message, BIr. Vernon grew as red as lire in 
the face, and my lady turned as pala as marble. He went 
outside the door, took the note ivqm bis servant, and with- 
out breaking the seal, gave it into my lady's hands. She* 
looked up in his facet— oh! such a look of love and confidence 
— and s^id, * No, dearest, you n^ust read it \, I cannot^ ought 
not, it would be indelicate, unwomanly.' 

**I left the room, but before the door closed, I heard hiia 
/exclaim, ^ How like you, my own Mary, and, how unlike—* 
1 heard no more.. Early this morning, my lady came to me, 
and placing the jewels yen have bought, sir, in my handu, 
desired me to dispose of them to the highest bidder, as she 
had immediate occasion for the money. She told me to tell 
her (in case Mr. Vernon was present) that Lady Delafield 
had sent a letter and parcel for her, that is, if 1 had disposed 
of the diamonds. I know it cannoi be for bers^f that my 
IJEidy requires the money; for she' is more prudent than any 
lady I ever knew, and neyer incurs a debt ; so, it mustbe^ 
for Mr. Vernon. " 

Various and contending were the emotiojas with which I 
listened to Mrs. Tisdeal's prolix detail ; jealousy was, however, 
the predominant : and, shall i confess my unwort&iness, I 
was more than once tempted to return the jewels and get 
back my money, sooner than it should serve as a new bond- 
of kindness between Lady Mary and her weak-minded hus- 
band. But my better nature triumphed. There were moments 
in which I felt vexed at \iot so xeaiSt^ ^\^va% Vwbl V^sx 
pardoa, and accused her ol w^eaJHi^^^s \^^^«s'ei^v^'^^^'^ 
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reflection sbowed hc^ to me in^all the purity and geotleness 
of a pityiqg angel rejcdcing over a repentant pinner, rather 
than as an injured wife pardoning the errors of a reclaimed 
kusbaiid, Tbusi the nobleness. of Ii^r disposition made me 
more deeply enamoured of ber, while it forbade every hope 
of my passion ever meeting the least return. 

^* I left borne, sir/' resumed Mrs. Tisdeal, '' at nine o'docki 
and called at three jewellers befote 1 entered the shop where 
ybu rescued me. Oh dear ! how late it is !^' casting h^r eyes 
lip at a watcbraiaker's door, over which a dial marked the 
hour of four... '' How long my lady will have tbougbt my 
absence I" * 

I bad been so engrossed by the communications Mrs. 
Tisdeal bad been making, that I bad not reflected on the 
impropriety of my being seen to drive up with her to Lady 
Mary's residence; to which we were now rapidly approaching, 
having entered Grosvenor-Square. I had just resolved that 
I would endeavour to conceal myself while Mrs. Tisdeal 
descended, when a hackney coach that preceded us stopped 
at the very door to which we wepe proceeding. The blinds 
were up, but the step was in an instant let down, and Lord 
Percy, a friend of mine, jumped out/ evidently in a state of 
agitation, and hastily entered the house, leaving the coach 
«tili wailing, Mrs. Tisdeal called our coachnaan to M ber 
* descend ; and he was in the act of assisting her from the 
vehicle when Lord Percy returned from the hall, accompanied 
by half a dozen servants, opened the coach ^oor, and, after 
two or three minutes' delay, I beheld them bearing Mr. 
Vernon, apparently dead, or dying, in their arms. 

Horror-struck at the sight, I jumped from u^y coaoh^ and 
followed them into the hall; when Percy »ccognising me, 
whispered. ** This is a fear&il business, Mortimer chal- 
lenged poor Vernon, who is, I feur, mortally wpvnded. Good 
God I who i$ to break it to Lady Mary?" 

They bore bim Inio the Vvbrat^ . S)«n wX^ >n^^ ^>s,^^^^^ 
at every side for surgebus, and mts.T%^«^^^ ^xwsvx^^^^^^^^ 
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IjB&y Mary in her dt*cs8ing*rooni, in ignorance of the fatal 
event, while I ran for Lady Delafield. I met her carriage 
enfteriqg the Square, stopped it^ and with ali possible pre^ 
caution told her what had oecnrred. She made me get into 
the chariot and accompany her to Lady Mary's^ saying, that I 
might be useful to her m her affliction ; and I was too glad ta 
be near the object of my idolatry not to e.mbrace eagerly the 
offer. It was now that Ifelt for the first time the holy, the 
purifying effects of real love. I would have given a liihb, 
nay, my live, ^ to have saved that of Mr. Vernon; ay, more, I 
would have 8Uppoi*ted the sight of h^r I so passionately, so 
madly loved, lavishing her caresses on him, sooner than 
know she was wretched. His existence became to me, from* 
this moment, of vital importance, because on it I felt her 
happiness, her very being depended; and every selfish sentw 
ment faded away before the thought of her sorrow and 
despair. 

Lady Delaiteld hurried up stairs as quick as her aged and 
trembling limbd could bear her, begging me to remain in the 
house until she saw me again. The servants showed me into 
a small ante^room that communicated with the library ; and 
ther^ I could hear the stifled groans of the wounded sufferer, 
as the surgeons endeavoured to extract the ball from his sitle^ 
*' I feel I am dying,"^ uttered Mr. Vernoo, ^' let mt see my 
wife.'* . 

'Ehere se^m^dto be some hesitation on the ps^ of the sur- 
geons ; W he again demanded her presence) adding, \n a faint ' 
voice, 

^* It is useless to torture me, fife is ebbing fSeist, and all will 
soon be ove^." 

In a few mhiutes,'I,heard Lady Mary enter the room from 

a private staircase; when the ejaculation of '* Oh! my poor 

Mary P from Mr. Vernon, told how deep must have been that 

expression of anguirii on her countenance which thus^ caused 

im to lose, in his pity^or hisr , a\\ sAtise cA\a& ^^^wtk^MS&^fvxi^. 

^^PrBYf madam, be csomposed^'' »vA ow ^l^^ wa^^\». 
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*^ Thmk not of me,*' repliied sbe, in accents thai made uie 
tremble; so profound, though subdued, was the despair they 
denoted. ^ 

•• Leave us, leave us,'* said Mr^ Vernon, ** I have much to 
say ere yet my strength totally fails me.'* 

The fiui^epns left the library for an inner room; ud 1 
then could hear the stifled sobs of the husband, mingled with 
the low, sweet voice of the wife. " You will bQ spared to gie, 
my own love; the Almighty is m^rdiful," murmured Lady 
Mary, 

^* No : Mary, my blessed Mary, 1 feel that my wound is 
mortal. I have deserved this punishment; yes, 1 own that I 
have deserved it. How could I be so infatuated, so madly in- 
fatuated, as to yield to her seductions, and forget for a moment 
you, who have ever been an angel to me?'' 

** Think not of this fatal subject now, dearest," replied Lady 
Mary, ** think only of our cordial, our happy reconciliation of 
last night ; when you abjured the only error of which you 
had to accuse yourself." 

'* Yes, Mary, God be thanked 1 1 waited not fof a Ueath-hed 
to repent; for, I then fully idetermined never to iee that wo-^ 
man again; and had life been spared me, this resolution would 
have been faithfully sustained. My folly, my guilt, have led 
to this fatal result ; and I shall be torn from you, my own Mary, 
just when I had re-awakened to a sense of all I owe you, with- 
out the power^f atoning for the ills I have inflicted. How 
precious appear now the days I have wasted I Oh, Mary! 
what would I not give for a few months, a few weeks even, 
of life to be spent with you. Her husband c^Uenged me; to 
refuse to meet him was impossible ; and fdndly as I would now 
cling to existence, I would rather die by his hand, than that he 
should have fallen by mine* I was determined not to return 
his fire; for^ I repeat, I would not for worlds b|ive his blood 
on my head. Will you forgive m^, my precious Mar^^ for 
talking of herf But too wcW do 1 \^on>j ^wvc ^«^^^^^'5»-»^^^«* 
fhymg heart, to doubt thai you ^V\\ ^javfiiOTi Tftfc- ^^'>&^f^^'* 
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from her bonie, dishonoured, and an ontcast; I am jhe ca use 
of all the evil that has befallen her, and it weighs heavily oq 
Illy mind. Promise me, that when I am gone, you will 
bestow on her the means of existence." 

*' Doubt it not, dearest, all, everything sbs^U be done; but 
yftu will be spared to my prayers. Oh I do not say, do not 
think otherwise.** 

*^ Alas I my Mary, how can I deceive you ? I feel thai my 
hours are numbered : but let me conclude for ever th^ paioful 
subject on which we were speaking. Even now, Mary, this 
wretched woman may b0 in want; send to her* I entreat you, 
sufficient supply to screen her from pecuniary difficulties. My 
friend Spencer will lend me a few hundreds; fpr, as I toU 
you last night, I have squandered away sucb immense sums 
of late, that I ^ve scarcely any money left at my bankerV 
*' My aunt has placed a large sum at my disposal, dearest 

^ \ love, and I shall send it to this unhappy woman immediately.*' 
I ^' Bless yoUf bless you, Mary; I knftw you would cheer- 
fully act as you ^re now doing.*' 

The ^ftrgfons now returned to the library, and, after a 
short coiisultatiori, they bad their^atient moved to his cham- 
ber* where an opiate was administered to him. Soon after 

; taking this medicine) he fell into a slumber; and then, and not 

X till then^ did his wretched wife betray the first symptom of 
the dreadful effect produced qn her frame by the terrible 

t. ^hock ^e had reqeived,, for she dropped from* the chair into 
which she had sunk, in a deep swoon. I board the whispered 
ejaculations of the surgeons as they assisted to bear her frpip 
the chamber, and my heart died within me as I caught their 

/^observations indicathig her danger; while /,withi|i a few 
paces of her, dared qot approach her. Never was the hu- 
manizing power of sympathy more truly felt than by me at 
this moment; I would have faced death, I do believe, in its 
most fearful shape, to have seen her relieved from the weight 
o/misery that oppressed W*) atA \\et ^w^^\\w%% ^w^Qi^^-L 
jevery ibQughi, every feeViug> 
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' Hours seemed comprised in the minutes that elapsed during 
ber insensibility ; and never did a doting mother watqh over 
an oi|ly child with more intense, more agonizing an&iciyi 
than I experienced while listeomg for some sound to announce 
ber return to consciousness. When shd recovered, Lady 
Delafieldcam^ tame; and, though rarely overpowered by . 
ber fieelings, she^ was so struck with the espressioo of 
sorrow in my countenance, that she took my hand kindly* and 
thanked me for the interest I evinced in the alQictioii of her 
family. The compliments she paid to my goodness of heart 
and dmnfer^sted kindness, were so unmerited, that I became 
ponfused^ But even my evident embarrassment was consi- 
dered by the excellent old lady as an. additional proof of my 
goodnesa; and she remarked how much I resembled my dear 
mother attbis moment, and how truly she priz|d my sympathy. 
I hardly dared trust jnyself to inquire for Lady Mary; but 
Lady QelaGeld Informed me that her niece was now much 
better, and was on ber kne^ praying for strength whence only 
it can be derived, to bear up against the trial that awaited ber. 
On recovering from her swoon, she had insisted on the sur- 
geons informing ber of the real state of her unfortunate 
liusband. They wished to temporise with her; but she was 
inflexible ; :and they at length admitted, that tbou^^ he might 
live a few days, nay, a few Iveeks, his death was inevitable, 
as the bait had entered a vital part, and eould not be extracted. 

^' Poor, dear soul, shi bore this fatal information with 
^wonderful fortitude,^* continue«l Lady Delafield. '^ After a 
few minutes' conversation with her attendant, Mrs. Tisdeal,. 
she seemed in^ired with new energy, and imposed a task on 
me that t cannot, ought not, to perform f "and yet, she declared^ 
that unless it be executed she can know no rest. Perhaps 
you, my dear Mr. Lyster, would be my substitute on this 
disagreeable errand ?*' 

I instantly offered to do any thing she wished v and she 
intrusted me with a small sealed i^aeVfiX. \o e«w«^ Vs^ '^sx*. 
Mortimer^ who was slaying lucoguiva ;j\ aN^^^^^^^'^^'^^'; 
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and to deliver it into hei* owd hands. I asked, and obtained- 
a ready consent to return to Grosvenor-Square as soon as V 
should have fulfiiled ndy mission; and* again the old lady 
complimented me €fn my good nature. 

I proceeded to Fulhamy andj after some difficulty, suc^ 
ceedcd in gaining admission to Mrs. ft^rtimer^ ^bo received' 
me with a mingled air of pride and shame.- *' I have waited 
on you-, madam,^' said I, ** by the desire of Lady Delafield^ 
to deliver this parcel.'* 

Her cheeks became suffused wit)i a deep crimson ; and 
with much agitation she tore opeo the envelope, from which 
dropped t^e five thousand pounds I had given to Mrs^ Tisdeal^ 
not three hours before. *^ Wha,t does this mean, sir,'" asked 
she, haughtily : '* there is not a line here^'* she continued^ 
pointing to the envelope, >^ to explain why, or from whonov 
this money was sent.'' 

<* The parcel, madam, was confided by Lady Mary Vernott 
to her aunt, to deliver to you ; but that lady feeling unequal , 
to the task, iiltrusted it to me." - 

^' Oh, then, I am to conclude, sir," said she imperiously, 
^^ that this money is sent me by the wife, as a bribe, to induce 
me to forego my claims on the husband* But she little knows 
mef if she suppO!(es that, disgraced as I am, driven with igno* 
miny fronn my home, owing to iny ill-starred attachment to 
Mr. Vernopi I will now resign him for »whom 1 have sacrificed 
so n|ucl\* No, sir! take back this faoney to Lady Mary. Mr. 
Vernon is too much a man of honor to abandon the woman 
he has ruined ; and I " (here she burst into tears) *' have paid 
too dearly for his affection, to relinquish my claim to it now^ 
when I have noughtHeft beside." 

*^ Madam; you must make up your mind to this sacrifice,^ 
replied L 

" Never, never, sir," interrupted she. 

'^^as, madam, it no longer depends on your will. The 
separation Js inevitable.'' 
" You do not mean to sa^ lViallic\s 90 ^^tJ«.,^o N^^^aJcsx^^N, 
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a»ta consent to it?" demanded she, with anger flashings from 
her eyes. '' If so, his conduct is shameful, and merits my 
contempt." 

^' Mr. Vernon is at present, madam," resumed I, '^ entitled 
to the pity of all^ for he is on the bed of death, to which his 
errors have untimely conducted him." 

**0n the bed of death!" shrieked Mrs. Mortimer; ^'A^, 
who last night was in perfect health? JVo, you deceive me : 
it isnot — it cannot be so." 

^^ He was mortally wounded in a duel this morning," said L 

^'And by my husband^s hand," interrupted she. **Ay, 
reveal it all ; leave nothing of the dreadful tale untold." As 
she £rantickly uttered these words, she fell from her chair in 
violent hysterics, 

I rang for her attendant, and, from feelings of humanity, 
waited until the first violence of her emotion bad subsided. 
While she continued sobbing and shrieking, her femme de 
chambre displayed the most extraordinary nonchalance: per- 
forming the services that the position of her mistress required, 
with a^brusquerie^ and an evident want of good feeling, that 
shocked me. Something in the countenance and whole air 
of this woman impressed ine with a most unfavourable opinion 
of her, which her conduct towards Mrs. Mortimer served to 
confirm ; and I determined therefore not to leave that unhappy 
person until she had recovered some degree of consciousness, 
not wishing to trust either her, or the bank notes, which I 
had picked up from the carpet, to the. tender, mercy of htr 
servant. 

When Mrs. Mortimer had regjained some portion of com- 
posure, she dismissed her Jhmme de chambre from the room; 
who left it, with such undisguised impertinence of manner, 
that 1 pitied the fallen and unhappy woman, who was help- 
lessly exposed to this insolence. 

. *'Are you sure, quite sure, thatMr, Vernon cannot recover?" 
asked Mrs. Mortimer. 

" The surgeons have so prouovxTvce^L,^^ v^^\^^\* 
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'* And t]i J Lady Mary know this fact, when she sent the 

money ?" 

*' Yes ; she had been informed that there was no hope.^ \ 

**0h, God! oh, God! forgive me!" exclaimed Mrs. Mor- 
timer^ bursting into a paroxysm of tears; ^*and this— this it 
the woman I have so wronged, I have so tortured !" ' 

I ielt myself relent towards her, as I witnessed the deep and 
salutary impression made on her by Lady Mary^s goodness. 
1 spoke kindly to her, and succeeded, though not without 
jnuch difficulty, in inducing her to retain the bank notes; 
then, in the hope of affording an additional mitigation to hei* 
sorrow, promised to iqform her daily of the state of Mr. 
Vernon. ** Oh, I am wretched and disgraced,'* sobbed she, 
w hile I used my fruitless endeavours to sooth her. ^* It seems 
strange and puerile to think of such a contemptible annoyance 
at this moment, weighed down, as I' am, by afflictions so 
appalling; but iny maid— she on whom I have literally 
lavished money and presents — has so grossly insulted me 
last night, and this mornings that I shrink from encountering, 
and have not courage to dismiss her«'* 

I promised immediately to take this office on myself, and 
to get my housekeeper to send her a femme de chambre, in 
a few hours. Her gratitude was extreme, and proved that 
she had still some good feeling left. 

Never did I witness such concentrated rage and malice as 
in Madame Claudine, for so she was named, when I informed 
her, in an outer room, that her lady had no longer occasion 
for her services. 

" Not no occasion for my services," replied she, in broken 
lEnglish. "I should be Very sorry to continue dem to her 
«ow?, dat she is exposee^ and vat you call turn out, from dc 
Jiouse of Mons. Mortimer. It was all vary well as long as 
Monsieur did please to shut his eyes, and open his pursef. 
But JtoWf it is toute autre chose^ all one oder ting ; and so I 
^id tell her, last night, when 'we va^ Vwtxv owV.^ cUa%%ee de\a 
f//aisoff, before I have dc lime to «im%\v tcvn vc>\^^t ^^ ^rVv^^x^ 
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the steward's room, or eat one morsel of supper, ifia/^r^ IVIons* 
Pergault de cook have prepare von saladed'homars^arpre^for 
me. And den ve comes to dis dismal, damp leetle hole, vidout 
never no utatfreff A^le/,fiordomestiqne for to speak to, except 
de livery servant^ vtd whom a fenvrnfi de chumbre de bonne 
maison^ like to me^cannOt change de vords. I vould not be sur- 
prise, if Mons. Henri, de valet deMons. Mortimer, vas to break 
his vord of honQiir, and refuse to marry me, for coming ofF vid 
von i^ho vill be the cause o£ having all de establishment sent 
avay ; von vicked voman, who never care for de domestiquesy 
^nd only tink of herself! She never have told me her secrets^ 
more be de shame for her, to try to deceive her femme de 
chambre ; but she tink to blind my eyes, because she blind 
Mons. Mortimer's eyes long time* But I am not so fool ; for 
ye Jemmes des chambres see de lof affair at von grand 
distance, before de oder person tink dere be any lof at all ; 
and den, ve vatch, and vatch, till ve do find out all, and I am 
glad» because she tink to deceive me. Ve Jemmes des 
chambres have as much right to de secrets of notres darner 
as to deir clothes, and ven de do keep von or de oder from 
us, ve e&pos^ dem." 

I was so disgusted with th^ unblushing vice and effrontery 
of this vile woman, that I told her to be silent, in a tone sa 
peremptory, as to check her loquacity; and from cofhpassion ^ 
to her guilty and Unfortunate mistress, I remained in the house; 
until she had left it, insuring her departure by a ready com- 
pliance with the extravagant, and probably dishonest claims 
for wages, and sundry articles alleged to have been pur- 
chased for Mrs. Mortimer's use. 

I returned immediately to 6rosvenor*Square f and found 
that Mr. Vernon seemed so much refreshed by the few hours-' 
repose he had enjoyed, that his physicians thought it prabable 
he might linger for some time. Lady Mary attended hin» 
unremittingly; and Lady Delafield told me, with tears in her 
eyeSf thai she bad never witnessed aii^lViAii^^i ^Si^>c\\i'^^^'^^ 
efforts made by both husband and wte,Vo coTtfL^^^^wsv^^^^ 
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olher^ the anguish tbey were enduriiig. All the pa^ionate 
t^deraess which Mr. Veraoa had felt for Lady Mary, during 
the first months of their union, seemed to revive in its pristine 
foi^pe, nowthaUhat unioiwwas^on the verge of being dissolved 
by death* His eyes seldom left her face; and hers dwelt on 
his, with an expression of unutterable love. The thoughts 
of both were of that fearfdl separation, which a few days, 
nay, a few hours, might see accomplished, when ihci grave 
would eternally divide them ; yet neither trusted themselves to 
speak of what ceaselessly occupied the reflections of botb. 
Gri^f, the truest, the deepest, alone filled the heart of (be 
wife; for she had perpetrated no crime against Section, 
either of omission or commission. But he was tortured by 
remorse, and writhc^d in agony at the anticipation of that 
fearful separation, to which his own guilty passions were con- 
ducting him.^ P^w that the film had fallen from his eyes, bis 
career durin|^ the last feW months appeared before himin all 
its enormity; and the lenity of character which had led to his 
derelictions, having given place to sober reflecRon, he seemed 
to awake as if from a frightful dream, only to find himself, 
while trembling on the verge of eternity, again in view of that 
happiness he had so ruthlessly cast from his grasp. 

It was edifying, it was beautiful, to see Lady Mary watching, 

"^ with unflred and untiring love, through the tedious hours that 
rolled their course, by the couch of her husband; touchingly 
reading, with a voice tremulous from suppressed emotion, the 
sacred volume, to which wc turn in affliction, and never in 
vain. She lifted his sinking heart from the abyss of despair 
to the prospect of a future state; he listened as to the admoni- 
tions of an angel, and as this life faded from his view, he 
would talk to her of Aie life to cpme, of which, alas! he had 
hitherto thought so seldom, when tbey would be once more 
united, nevqr to part again. 

Grief and anxiety now began to make their ravages felt on 
the a/ready .weakened conslvlulVon oS.\jaA^ ^^v>j, '^LasJes. \^- 

volviag day saw her become more ipsX^ wjx'^ ;xvvcw\^\fc^%\^ 
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thie Ibrm lost all its roundness, and a bri^t red spot on her 
cheek, told that fever was spreading through her veins. Her 
aunt, whom I saw daily, made me the confidant of all her 
fears, and they were of the most sombre cast. *'I see it 
plainly, my dear Mr. Lyster,'' would she say, *^ my poor Mfiry 
is fading away every hour, and A€, would you believe it, seems 
to regard ^'her altered looks with complHsency^ Ojil th« 
selfishness of some people } When in health, he slighted^ 
nay, almost deserted her, for wother; and now, I believe, he 
would literally rejoice were she to die with hioi. Why, he 
Is as bad as the savage despots, who, when expiring, ordain the 
deaths of aH their wives, favourite slaves and^anim&b, ill or- 
<ler that they may me^ their masters in their imaginary future 
world. It is too bad, much too bad; apd me^Mr. Ljrster, 
what is to become of me, if I lose her? Who is to watch by my 
isick couch or to close my dying eyes; and he the cause of all. 
Indeed, I can hardly command enough Chrisnaif charity to for^ 
give him, even though I know he is onhis death-bed**' 

*^ His condi^ct has been most culpable, I admit,^ replied I^ 
'* but I believe he has only been weak, and not wicked.'' 

^^ Don't try to palliate guilt with such subterfuges, Mr. 
Lyster," said Lady Delafield. *' The difference between 
weakness and wickedness is much less than people suppose; 
and the^consequeuces are nearly always the same. Weak 
men only want the temptation to become wicked; they can 
resist no seduction, refuse no enjoyment. They shrink from 
opposition, as children do from punishment; and guilt ever 
finds them ready to yield to iti^^r^f assaults. A strong minded 
man may stoop to temptation, and recover from it; becoming 
strengthened by the expcriei^ce he has acquired, as iron gains 
hardness by the fire that heats it. But a weak man is only 
rendered weaker by each fall, and, like melted lead, takes any 
form that any one chooses to give him. Lady Mary," conti- 
nued the prolix old lady, " has sat up with Mr. Vernon every 
night; not all my entreaties cJm induce \\«iV Vsi \^^n^ Vccwv^^isx^ 
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il is only during.the day that she will consent to repose for 
an hour or twa in the chamber that join& his. While she 
sleeps, he writes, and writes such gloomy things. Wt^, 4t 
was odly this morning that^I found her almost suffocated with 
tears, perusing ^ese linedv which I took' Jaway, when she leli 
the room for a moment, seeing how they agitartedjicr. Read, 
Mr. Lyster, and you will agree li^ith me, that be must be 
indeed intenoely s^lfidh, thus to liarrow up her feelings, al- 
ready too much wounded. He should not have suffered her 
to see hil^ gloomy production; such conduct, I repeat^ is 
wickedly selfish, and I hate selfish people, /never was 
selfish, Mr. Lyster, never; and yet the reward for my freedom 
from this besetting sin, will be, to be left to bear up against 
the infirdt^ties of age alone, and to have my eyes closed by 
hireling hands. Oh, it is too bad! much too bad! andl 
cannot bear selfish people.'' 

Poor old lady! and this energetic profession of disinte- 
restedness to me, while.she was in the very act of lamenting 
th^ probability of her privations in case of the loss 6f her 
niece, and only apprehending the miserable catastrophe.ih 
reference to her personal share in its consequences. 

THE DYING HUSBAND TO HIS WIFE. ' 

Dearest ! I am going 

To the dreary grave, 
•Not thy love, th(fugh mighty 

Can avail to save; 
Ruthless Death has markM me 

Soon to be his prey ; 
All ifly hours are numbered, 

Brief must be my stay. 
Yet, beloved ! oh, weep not, 

Every tear of thine 
Turn* my soul from heaven, 

Making earth its shrine. 

Soon, this heart, now beating 

Warm with love for thee, 
All its throbbings ceasing, 

Food for v«^\^n^^ s\\a\\\ie\ 
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Soon, this breast, that pillow!d 

Thy loved head in sleep. 
Shall forget its sighing — 

Thou wilt live and weep : 
And these eyes fast fading, 

Soon shall look their last ; 
Wilt thou gaze u^/bn me 

When thei^ light hath past ? 

Ah ! thiese lips so faultering, 

Silent soon shall be, , 
Speak no accents tender, 

Smile noi more on thee : * 

The ear that loved the music 

Of thy voice's tones. 
Soon shall be jjnsensate 

To thy sighs and moans. 
* Thou wilt call me vainly. 

In loud, bitter grief, . ' 

And its sad outpouring 

Yield thee no re^^f. 

• * ■ . 

Yet, thou'it stay l)eflide me. 

When life's spark has fled ; 
Thy fond heart will shrink not 

From my dreary bed. 
Words of love tHou'lt falter. 

Ne'er to meet reply, 
Nor from corse so pallid /> | 

Wilt thou turn thine eye. 
Ooe dear kiss but giveme,^ 

Ere I pass away, 
Tis the last sad token 

Love from thee would pray. 

Oh! yet grant one other: 
Let this ring of thine, 

Pledged before the altar 
In exchange for mine, ^ 

Rest with me, the darkness 
Of my grave to sfeare, 

Though the worm around it 
Kiss thy shining hair. 

Hush ! a eloud comes o'er me. 
Thee no more I see; 

Tis, oh God ! our parting- 
Blessings rest with thee ! 

Various were the wishes and hopes Ihal passed through my 
nd during the lingering illaess ot Mt. V^m^^. '^V^^et^-^^x^ 
/s when I longed, abso\ule\^ \oY\^^3i Iqt Vx^ ^vi^>^:^^^^^^^^'^^ 
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considered that each lioar added .to his suffering existence, 
abridged one from that of Lady Mary. I pictured to myself 
that the first vehemence of her i^rief at his decrease being 
subdued, resignation would follow, and lead to the recovery^ 
of her shattered health. Time^ the healer of even the deepest 
wounds of grief/ would, I fondly imagined, cicatrize, if not 
totally efface, hersi Fool that I was ! I knew not how a 
woman can love, or mourn ; and it was reserved for this pure 
and |ovdy creature to instruct tai. At other times, wh^n 
Lddy Delafield has recounted to me -the despair and anguish 
of her niece, as her hilsband^s approaching dissolution seemed 
to draw nearer, I have prayed, fervently prayed, that his life 
might be prolonged, even though it offered a[n impassable 
barrier between herl doted on, and my?hppes. 

I had now become an habitui at Grosveiiior-Souare, where ^ 
Lady Delafield hkd taken up her residence. She saw, however, 
but little of her niece, who neveik left her husband's chamber 
but when she sought her couch for an liour's slumber. I felt 
an indescribable, though a mAancholy, pleasure, in being thus 
almost ^n«inm|ite in the house of her I loved. Lady Delafield 
clung to me with all the helplessness of lige. I was the person 
to be consulted on all emergencies, and in whose patient ear 
all her griefs were to be poured. Frequently did she acknow- 
ledge her obligjpitions to me, and say, that I was necessary to 
her very existence ; that, without me, she could not have 
borne up against ihe troubles present and prospective, that 
menaced her ;» and that she considered me as one of her fa- 
mily. How has my foolish heart beat with vague hopes, at 
hearing such words! They engendered the delusive idea, 
that, at sqpe Yemote peribd, when informed by her aunt of 
my unceasing attentions, I might be permitted, as a friend, to 
console Lady Mary; and from friendship to love, I fancied the 
distance not insuperable./ 

Thus, unworthy as I was, my kindness to her aged relative, 
the friend of my dear mother, had its source only in selfishness. 
It was true, that I hardly dared \fHi^^\\ie \5[i«A.\ ^o^ASl escv^V^- 
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Come more than a fFiend to Lady Mary ; but td b^ evea this, 
would be to be blessefl beyond all that I bad ev^r yet«ex- 
perienc^dy and, as theVdl^se says, 

* ** None without Hope e'er loyed the brightest fair, 
For Love will hope, wh^ Reason would despair.** 

So hope prtsented-meindistinct, but delicious, visions, never, 
never to be realized. I loved to sit on the ehairs, or recline on 
the sofa, whichhadbSen^pressedby her; all the<)bjectsia4ie 
rooms on which her €yes bad ever rested, possessed a charm 
for me : the very atmosphere of the apartment seemed im- 
pregnated with a frttgrance that breathed of her; and I was 
only tranquil when^beneath her roof. I have felt abashed ^ 
^nd humiliated M^hen Lady Detafield heaped commendations 
on my domestic hjibits and sedentary tastes; and, %bove all, 
on the disinterested devotion of my time and comfort to ier: 
The good old lady little io^agined that { was the slave to an 
ungovernable and f^nhallowed passion, and that all my atten-* 
tions to her proceeded from selfish motives, ^he talked in*^ 
eessantly of her nieccj a subject on which I could have list- 
ened for ever. Shcif related a thousand incidents connected 
with her infancy and girlhood, ^all calci^lated to rivet still more 
closely the chain that boutid me to her. How Jiave I writhed 
in the pangs of jealousy, trhen she had d^elt, with prolixity, 
on the passionate attachment of Lady Mary to her husband; 
and how have I endeavoured to lead her to revert to the 
period antecedent to her niece's ktiowledge of ^im. On one 
Occasion — I shall never forget it — she observed to me, thojt 
she often thought I seemed formed for Lady Mary. '' We 
possessed,'' she said, ^^ the same love of home and iHquiet." 
I felt the blood rush to my very temples. " And yet," con- 
tinued she, *' perhaps you might not have liked each other; 
for similarity of tastes does not always beget aifection. I 
remember, that when I asked Mary, the day after you were 
presented to me, if she did not thiwk ^o^ ^ockdVci^Vk«i%T' <^^^ 
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my heart throbbed), *' She replied that she had not observed 
you sufficiently to judge.'' 

How did this speech wound me ! Never did vanity receive 
a more severe check. Lady Delafield probably observed my 
mortification, for she resumed : '* The second time we met 
you, Mary assented to my remark, that yours was a good 
countenance.'' 

Then, she had remarked me ; and my appearance bad tiot 
di^leased her! .Here, was subj^t for joy; and Hope once 
more spread its wings, and soared inta the future., 

Mr. Vernon had now lingered on for six weeks, six blessed 
weeks, as his admirable wife called them; for, during that 
# period, she had taught him to look to another worlds for that 
happiness promised to the repentant sinner. But the man- 
date had ^ope forth ; death was not to be cheated of his prey ; 
andJVIr. Yeyion expired in the arms of his wife, blessing her 
with his latest breath. ^ « 

Prepared, as we considered Lady Mai7 to be, for this ca- 
lamity, she £Oon sank under it; and a few weeks saw her 
borne to the grave, that so lately received the mortal iremains 
of him she loved so well. « 

Though years, long years, have elapsed since I saw her 
deposited in the tomb, my recollection of the appalling spec- 
tacle is at this n{oment as vivid as though it had occurred but 
yesterday. What / suffered, those only can know, who, hav- 
ing centred all feelings, all hopes, in one passion, behold the 
object of it snatched for ever from their view. I mourned her 
long and deeply ; — but ^y dwell on this painful theme? She 
died, unknowing that she left on earth a heart that would 
long bleed for her loss ; and I had not even the consolation of 
thinking that she would have pitied the attachment she had 
inspired. 

Shortly after her death, her aunt gave me the following 
verses, written by Lady Mary, a few days subsequent to the 
interment of her husband. , , 



'laste^- 
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%. - . ■ . 

^ THE MOURNER. 

} saw thee when Death hover'.d nigh, 

And set his seal upo» thy brow; 
I heard thy struggling groan z^ sigh, 

Which e'en in memVy haunts me now. 

v 

I saw the lips, all pale and chill, 
• Where words of love were wont to dwell > 

- And felt a pang my bosom thrill. 
That words can never, never tell. 

And when tUc fearful stife was o'er. 

When life had fled^ and hope was gonef "^ 
I gazed on thy dear face once more — 
. That face which still I gaze upon. 

I thought how soon the cold, dark grave 

Would hide thee from my tearful eye, 
And, frighted, s)irank from life, to crave, 

Jn that Qhill tomb with thee to lie. 

I called thee by fond names of love, 
Names that were wont to charm thine ear ; 

But nought the ear of Death could move, 
And heedless fell each burning tear. 

Tears fell in streams upon thy brow. 

As my pale lips to thine were pressed ; 4 

But, ah ! those lava showers had now 
No pow^. fo break thy marble rest. 

Within the cofTm's narrow bound 

Thy cold remains too soon were laid : 
Ah ! worse than death, was the harsh sound 

The closing of thai coffin made. 

Why did I live beyond that honr 

When " all the life of life is fled?" 
Existence, fearful is thy power, • 

Who lingerest still, when Hope is dead V 

When I had perused tbetti, I could not refrain from feel- 
ing, that it was better she had not been left to drag on an exis- 
tence which the loss of him she had so fondly loved, must have 
for ever embittered : and I ceased to delude myself any longer 
with the hope, that a bigart so devoted as hers had been, could 
ever have found consolation in a second attachment. 

Pity induced me to continue to poor Lady Delafield., the 
attentions ibat a selfish nvoV'ive tvvsVX^?^ m^ Vft ^v^V^^. "^sj^^ 
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survived her niece but a year; and, dying, bequeathed to me 
the portrait now before me, which I have preserved with a 
religious care. When 1 have since heard some heartless cox- 
.comb, or witless worldling, prononnoe women to be incapable 
of a lasting attachment, I have turned from them with scorn, 
to thtnlt of Lady Mary Vernon; whose love neither neglect,* 
unkindness, nor even death itself could change, and who fol- 
lowed the object of her attachment to the grave from which 
the could not save him. 



^ MY FOURTH LOVE. 

WhatI (I fancy I hear some indignant fair on^ say), can h^ 
again have loved? and has the pure flame, kindled by the 
beautiful and sainted Mary, been profaned by some unworlhy 
successor to her place, in his heart? 

Alas! it wa%even so: the grief, I thought indestructible, 
passed awa}u like all other things in this sublunary world, 
fading day by day, until nothing of it was left but ^ tender 
melancholy, like the softened feeling that a summer^s twilight 
produces on the mind; or, like the memory of our youth, when 
that joyous season of life has long departed. Lady Mary was 
not forgotten. Oh! no; butshe was regarded by me as a vision, 
beautiful, evanescent, and indistinct, somethii)g to be recurred 
to in solitude and in prayer, but too pure, too sacred for this 
work-o'-day world. In a few months, I blush to say Kowfew^ 
I again mingled with the busy crowd; the time- killers, who 
tremble at death, yet find that the frail and uncertain tenure 
by which existence is held, passes not rapidly enough, and 
therefofe try to accelerate its speed by all the means in their 
power. . I again frequented my old haunts, the clubs; was a 
regular equestrian in Hyde Park, and looked in at most of the 
fashionable routs and balls of the season. « 

Mathers, aunts, and married sisters^ honoured me with no 
small portion of their attettlioa. M^ IoyVvwi^ >«a& m^^\!L\^\^^ 

L 
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into more than double its actual amouut, and I was looked on 
as (hat most coveted of all bipeds, a mai'rying man, a good 
^partly or prize, in the lottery of wedlock, which it beh($v,ed 
all prudent spinsters to endeavour to secure. The lesson I had 
received from Arabella Wilton, had made a forcible impres- 
sion oh my mind. I was now prone to suspect that it was my 
J'ortune^'SiViA not myself ^ihdX attracted the attentions I re- 
ceived; and I turned with disgust frotn every unmarried 
woman whq said a civil thing, or extended a gracious smile to 
me, viewing her as a designing speculatress, •who was think- 
ing ohiy of pinmoney, jewels, and all the et ceteras that 
my wealth could furnish. I hardly know which is the most 
objectionable character of the two, the man whose vanity 
misleads him into fancying that every woman who bestows 
upon him a kind word or smile is smitten with him ; or he, 
who suspects that his fortune gives him irresistible claims on 
ihe attention of the sex. Vanity is a primitive weakness ; but 
suspicion is a failing acquired by that worldly wisdom, which 
few ever attained, except at the price of this mean vice. 

Having an intuitive fear of the interested motives of un- 
married women,^ I sought the society of those, who, if less 
interested, were not less interesting, — ^I lAean the married. 
And here, *' I could a tale unfold.^^ — But no, let me forbear, 
and leave my bonnes fortunes to the imagination of my readers. 

At this period I was presented to Lady Elmscourt, one of 
the reigning belies of the day, though as the French would say, 
un peu passke. The time which had elapsed since her di- 
ploma of beauty had been conferred iipon her seemed to have 
set upon it the stamp of universal concurrence. Nobody could 
question the authenticity (^charms, acknowledged during 
twenty years; )ience, her reputation for laveliness passed 
current, long after the attractions that had acquired it, had 
lost their lustre. 

My attention was drawn towards her, at the period to which 
I am now recurring, not mere\^ 1a^ \i^t Aa^^^xV^^'^wi'^'^^^. 
might have excused the thraldom ol ^\^eY\k»a.^'s^"^'«^^ wx^'^a 
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but by a certain air of sentiment that pervaded her counle- 
nance; and whlpb, if it amounted not quite to melancholy, 
possessed all the softness and charm, which a gentle pensive- 
ness never fails, to lend a handsome woman in the eyes of a 
man who has known a disappointment of the heart. Lady 
Elmscourt, however, was even then arrived at that age, when 
to guess the precise number of lustres she had numbered, be- 
comes a difficult task; admirers always diminishing one, if not 
two, and the world in general, and friends in particular, add- 
ing an equal Ifumber. 

She insinuated, or implied, for what well-bred woman 
ever does more on such subjects, that she was thirty-three.^ 
This acknowledgment was made by references to epochs, 
when she was, as she said, quite a child; or to others when 
she first came out. Her chiiek had lost none of its bloom, 
perhaps it bad increased, rather than diminished^ the bright- 
ness of its hue ; for it wore a certain fixed, though still a fine 
red, that never appears before maturity has for some years 
replaced the delicate and evanescent tints which belong only 
to youth. 

Her eyes were as brilliant, but less pellucid than formerly; 
her hair as glossy,«but much less profuse in its wavy tresses; 
and her rounded charms approached that dreaded degree of 
en\bonpointy which indicates the motherly as well as tie 
matronly character. Certain slight lines, so slight as* to 
be almost imperceptible, around the eyes, and a protube^ 
ranee of the skin beneath them, furnished the evpfbus with 
proofs that, as they coarsely remarked, though she had le 
chair de poule, she yet was no chicken. But imposing as 
was all this evidence, it failed to jponvince me that she was 
other than a very beautiful and captivating woman, more 
especially in a well lighted bail -room, or in the softened 
shade of her own boudoir. It is only rendering justice to 
her taste to add, that she seldom allowed the garish sun to 
sh'mc on her charms ^ or submitted Vvevself^ unveiled, to the 
dangerous ordeal of broad da^W^Vv^. 
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Blessed with an iodulgent husband, a large fortune, and 
uninterrupted good health, what could be ibe cause of ^he 
apparent melancholy of Lady Elmscourt? ^his question I 
asked myself more than once; and its solution not only 
piqued, my curiosi;(y, but. excited my interest. A little more 
discrimination on my part might have easily led to a disco- 
very of the source of her chagriur But I was never remark- 
able for being quick-lighted to the defects of a handsome 
woman, and in this precise case was willing to invest with 
the ennobling halo of sentiment, a peculiarity which origi- 
nated but in weakness of mind. Lady Elmscourt was mourn- 
ing over her departed youth, and departing beaiity; the 
gradual desertion of which, few women are philosophical 
enough to behold with resignation or equanimity. Nor can 
we blame this regret, when we consider how much we fos- 
ter their vanity, and encourage the culpable notion, that 
youth and the charms of person are their surest, if not best 
claims on our attachment. 

My acquaintance with Lady Elmscourt had ripened into 
intimacy; each interview rendering me still more the slave 
to her waning charms. I looked on them with the same feel- 
ings with which we regard the setting sun — a deep admira- 
tion for the brilliant but fading beauty, mingling with melan- 
ch<% at the recollection, that its loveliness is fleeting away, 
and will soou be irrevocably lost. 

We talked sentiment, that rail-road to the heart; agreed 
on the insulffciency of the pleasures of a frivolous, or to use 
what might be called its synonyme, a fashionable life, to fill 
up "the void left aching in the heart." In all these conver- 
sations we were, of course, as incomprehensible and diffuse 
as sentimentalists usually are; retaining only^ the impression, 
that we were superior to the herd around us,^nd that it was 
this superiority which rendered us unhappy by unfitting us 
for a contact with them. 

Lady Elmscourt talked, as I l\\ow^Vv\. eVc^o^^^i^^y ^^ "^^ 
misery of iincoDgenial minds, Tms\\MG\'s\QO^^^^'^^^> ^'^'^^ 
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crushed sympathies. No definite accusation against hep liege 
lo»d was ever uttered, unless it were inthe avowal, and it was 
made in Intt^rness of feeling, that he b^ no taste for amatory 
poetry; laughed, yes, positively laughed, at Shenstone'scharm- 
ing pastorals ; preferred Dryden and Pope to the exquisite 
translations of the Persian Hafiz; and had a detestation for 
i^rench i^mances. I confess that in my heart I felt a wiu^mer 
sympathy with the litera:^ t&ste of th^ hushand, than with 
that of the in^ife. But this dissimilarity ^of sentiment I care- 
fully concealed from her; leaving lier, with the usual hypo^ 
crisy of my sex, to imagine^ that I considered all who could 
differ with her in opinion, as mere senseless clods of earth, 
and herself a portion of its fine porcelain, fit only to pass into 
delicate hands. 

She take^ of the misfortune of marrying, while yet a child; 
such, she more than insinuated, had been her fate; aqd now 
(and here she looked* unutterable ihingi^, while her heart 
retained all its freshness, the lover of her youth had d^e- 
nerated into the hushand. Life had lost all its illusions; and 
she was — ndt happy. 

When a woman^acknowledges to an admirer that she is not 
happy, there is but one course left for him to pursue, which is 
^ Jo swear that he is miserable, and that he loves madly, hope- 
lessly ; taking most artful care that she shall infer from'his 
looks and tones, as well as from bis speech, that she is the 
object of this hopeleSss passion. 

Women like to inspire hopeless passions; m even the 
most mundane of the sweet sex always retain some portion 
of the pristine romance of their characters ; just as flowers, 
though withered and faded, still letain some faint remnant of 
their native popfume. 

I had made some progress in a declaration of this kind ; 
exaggerating the admiration I felt for her into a passion, wor- 
thy the hero of a French melodrame. During this rhapsody 
she looked half pleased, baU as\iamed% \\is»t as a woman, who 
bs weak hut not vicious, ma^ Vie suy^o^^^ \ft\Qi3\L,^V«v^it 
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lias by her ow« folly drawn on herself th^ in ^^^^ 
offering; an insult which every wpman aulnoriees^rhen she 
is jcAinthinkijig and indelicate as to repose a questionable 
^ coi^i4enoe in the breast of astrangerl A«d here let me warn 
my female readers, that sudi confidences ar^ invariably con- 
sidered as direct advances on tneir parts. 

' I \(^s in the midst^of my passionate avowal of teodernessy 
when the door wa^kddenly openid., and in walked a very 
good-looking, gen^manly, middle-aged map, with a most 
prepossessing fiountenanoe. By the by, I have often been struck 
by the extraordinary disparity of. appearance between men of 
a certain age, and their better halves, who generally look 
like the elder daughters, or youngei; sisters oPtheir lif ge lords, 
though they are nearly of the same age. The husband pre- 
sents bis b^<r front, Ipom which i\^e locks that once adorned 
it have /long receded, growing ^* fine by degrees, and beauti- 
fully less,'' until only a few lingering locks, of mingled hue 
remain ; while the wife presents her head, shaded by glossy 
ringletis, or silken braids as profuse, nay more so, than when 
she was indebted for such ornaments to nature, and not to 

her coiffeur. 

But to quit this digression, and resume my narrative. 

Ladjt ElmsGOurt seemed for a moment emb^o^rassed ; and no 
wonder, for there is something peculiarly annoying to a well- 
bred woman, in being interrupted in the midst of a love scene. 
Quickly, however, recovering her presence of mind, she pre- 
sented me tb the unconscious intruder on- her privacy, who 
was no other than her husband. After jlhe usual civilities, he 
turned to her, and said : '' I am come, my love, to ask a favour 
of you. The Duke of Ancaster has lent me his box at Covent 
Garden for this evening, and I wish to take Emily to the play. I 
know you dislike going ; but will you let me be her chaperon .^'' 

** Why, really,'' replied Lady Elmscourt, "I do not approve 
of her frequenting theatres — I think the practice of perdfiitting 
young people to appear at such places^ hi^hj;^ ve^V^^^^^^^^ " 

*' But, my dear," said her lord, de^t^Ci^Vv\w^^> '^'^^jks^^ 
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youj^ as all that. Why, let me«^ee, she will 



" Oh 1 pray, say no more," interrupted Lady ElmHourt; 
^* if you have sety^ur h^art on taking her, and she desires 
to go, I cannot refuse my consent ; for I hate disappointing 
• young people." 

*' Why, my dear," rejoined her lord, " to hear you speak, 
one \^'0uld imagine Emily to be a ctf^ You forget how 

old she is; and that, in a short time, sfa^will be " 

"W^ll, well," again interrupted Lad^llmscourt, prevent- 
ing him from finishing the sentence, '^ if you really intend 
her to go, you had better ring the bell, and have her to hold 
Jberself in readiness." 

I took my leave, fancying, as I gave a parting glance to 
Lady Elmscourt, and marked the expression*^ cff discontent 
which clouded her brow, that she looked at least ten years 
older than when I entered her boudoir. Vanity whispered 
that this discontent arose from her mortification at my hear- 
ing that she had a daughter who was, as Lord ElmscouiH 
etnphatically expressed it, no longer a child. Still, however 
tlattejring might be the cause, its effects on her countenance 
served to disenchant me exceedingly : we men, being so egre- 
giously selfish, that we are more disposed to find fault with 
than to pity the evils to which we ourselves give rise. I 
once heard an acquaintance of mine lament that his wife 
looked extremely ugly, when jealous; never reflecting that 
his conduct exposed her to the passion, and its unembel- 
lishing transformation. 

When I met Lady Elmscourt at a soiree the evening of 
the day alluded to, looking as blooming as ever, her dark 
eyes sparkling with vivacity , and her rich red lips opening 
with continual smiles, I forgot th»at I had thought her un pen 
passee in the morning, and became more assiduous than ever. 
The general admiration she excited ^mong the men, enhanc- 
ed the power of het atoacWovis *m tdl^ e;^fc^^ ^wi^erhai^ 
really increased them; for a coq!aeV^As\v^NO\ftswv^»?^v\5ike ^^y- 
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tainly was of Ihat genus, always looks raore caplivatidg when 
she se^s that she is- admired. Never had Lady Elmscourt ' 
been more yascinating aindencouraging — perhaps the words 
might pass for synonymes — at least, ia the vocabulary of a 
vain man. She smiled on me, as I fancied, with peculiar 
sweetness ; but, I dare be sworn, thatiialf a dozen of my con- 
temporary coxcombs entertained the same impression of the 
smile which $he bestowed on them. 

She asked me where I intended to pass the autumn ; a 
question which, with my usual fatuity, I considered to de- 
note a more than common interest in my movements ; con- 
sequently, my reply was the expression of a wish, that wher- 
ever I might be, I trusted it would be at some place whi^U 
would admit of my sometinies enjoying the happiness of her 
society. She looked rather embarrassed at this speech, but 
not displeased ; and I began to flatter myself on the easy con- 
quest I had achieved. * 

"Where do you pass the aiitumn?" asked I, diitermined 
to pursue the course our conversation had taken. 

"We go to Elmscourt Park in July, and shall be %- 
tionary there for some time,'^ replied Lady Elmscourj^ 

" Is not Elmscourt Park near Alnwick ?'* demanded L 

" Yes, within a few miles," was the answer. 

" Then, I shall certainly accept an invitation in your 
neighbourhood, often pressed on me,'' said T, *^ and trust I 
may hope to see you." 

I threw into my looks and manner as* much meaning as I 
could whUe making this speech; and she appeared, if not 
pleased, at least not offended, by its freedom. She wore a 
bouquet of flowers, which furnished me with an opportunity 
of addressing to her one of the countless silly compliments 
for which flowers supply the theme ; and which are as Jude 
as are generally the objects that suggest them. I declared 
my envy of the position of hers, and my desire to possess 
them. " You are really too b^d,'N\v.\a^sV^v^'* i^kA'^NNR^'* •ssja.V^ 
must fiot listen to voii.'^ 
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Now, wben a lady tells a gentleman that, **he is too bad," 
be is apt to construe her assertion into a sort of avowal, that 
the i§ not bad enough; and, consequently, I was preparing to 
repeat some of the numberless platitudes which fashionably 
men utter to frivolous women, when she broke from me, in 
affected alarm, and joined a group who were conversing at a 
little* distance. I followed her, a^d; caught her eyes, which 
avoided not the encounter of mine; but met and sustained it 
with an earnest softness which I should be sorry to see ay 
wife, if I had one, exhibit to any man. 

When the soiree was over, I conducted her to her carriage: 
her small hand shrank not from the pressure of mine ; nay, I 
thought, but it might be only fancy, that hers returned it, as 
she placed in it the coveted bouquet. How slight a circnm- 
stance can change the whole current of our thoughts and feel- 
ings ! As her carriage drove away, I raised the flowers to, my 
lips ; their odour brought back to memory the dropped bou- 
quet of the lost, the lovely Lady Mary, and all the sensations 
which I that evening experienced. " She,'" thought I, " would 
not have given me her bouquet. Never could I have pre- 
sumed to breathe an unhallowed vow in her chaste ear. Her 
eye would never have met the gaze of mine with answering 
tenderness. No, no! Mary was a pure, a spotless, as well as 
a lovely woman I" 

And, as these thoughts rushed through my mind, I threw 
the bouquet from me with disdain ; for its late owner had lost 
so much by a comparison with the sainted Lady Mary, that 
her power over my imagination was at an end ; and I 
scorned myself for having yielded to her witchery. If women 
knew how much of their empire they lose by weak or guilty 
concessions, policy would supply the place of modesty ; aud 
men would not so frequently be furnished with food for the 
encouragement of dishonourable hopes, and the gratification 
of inoMinate vanity. 

A gay supper party at my club, in the society of some six 
or eight young roves ^ ot tasViiowaVAe noV-wXeV.-^^ ^vs^^^^S^^ ^^ 
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taielancholy which my remiaiscences of Lady Mary bad exr 
cited; aild the frequent bumpers of champagne, aided by the 
libertine comp^menta lavished by my companions on the p^- 
sonal attractions of Lady Elmscourt, revived my admiration 
for her. Men are so weak as to be always influenced by the 
admiration of other men for a woman: and many aa embryo 
passion that might never have been blowa inta a flame, and 
many a nearly extinct one, have been rekindled by an acci- 
dental commendation of her of whom we have hitherto either 
thought but slightly, or have ceased to think with pleasure. A 
sure proof, this, that vanity is^ in most cases, the principal 
fascinatioa in the loye affairs of men. Had my passion for 
Lady Elmscourt been a sincore one^ I could not have horse to 
have listened to the frf^e, the libertine compliments, paid to her 
person; but, as it was, tbey gratified my amawr propre, and 
piqued me to persevere m my attentions to her. 

I commenced my route to her house on the next day, with 
aa unoccupied heart; but with a head filled with the flattering 
eulogiums which my gay companions had bestowed upon her 
beauty. They thought her a conquest worthy of contesting, 
and that she evidently encouragedmyaUentioas; consequently, 
every word or 'glance of hers was now remembered, ^'as 
proof as strong as holy writ,'* of her tendres»€ for me; and, 
therefore, joour passer le temps, I was willing to devote to 
her the idle hours that had latterly hung heavy on my hands. 
To get rid of them, and excite the envy and jealousy of my 
companions, were desirable objects ; ol^ects which generally 
furnish the chief motives in the liaisons which men of fashion 
form. So, reflectionyhtVe, as I have said, I bent my course 
towards Lady Elmscourt's, the next day, at the usual hour. 

This interview, after the flirtation of the previous night, 
must, I felt, lead to a definite understanding between us. I 
had gone too far to Vecede ; and her encouragement of my 
advances had been too decided, to leave her an excuse for re- 
pelling me. All this I thought over, mVl\o>3i^Y^'^'^^'^'^^^^'^ 
quicker^ or one illusion of love v?aTiiDLm^m^\i^«tV. \\^^'d*.^^ 
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on my position, and its probable results, as calmly as if a 
liaison with a married woman was not a crime, involving the 
parties in danger, sin, and shame, and laying np sorrow and 
remorse for the future. 

This indifference, perhaps, partially arose from having 
witnessed the frequency of similar delinquencies in the society 
in which I lived; and the feeling} or rather the utter want of^ 
all feeKngs, which the man of fashion always habitually exhibits 
mh\s liaisons. 

In passing through Grosvenor-Square, my attention was 
excited by a shriek, if the most harmonious sound of alarm, 
that ever met my ears, might be called by so unmusical ^n 
appellation. I turned, and observed a young female endea- 
vouring to disengage herself from a large Newfoundland dog, 
that jumped on her with more aniihation than violence, he 
evidently being in play. A matronly looking lady was using 
her efforts to (orce the dog a\v:ay ; but he pertinaciously con- 
tinued to jump on the young lady, to the discomfiture of her 
robe, as well as of her person. To run to her rescue, and 
drive her canine admirer away, was the work of a moment; 
but her large bonnet became untied in the struggle, and fell 
from her head, leaving exposed to my ardent gaze, one of 
the loveliest faces I ever beheld. She might have served as 
a model for a Hebe; jouth and health lending all their charms 
to a countenance, marked by a perfect regularity of features, 
joined to a matchless complexion. Eyes blue, and, by her 
alarm, suffused with t^ars, convinced me, for the first time, of 
the truth of the old poetical simile, which compared suck eyes 
to "violets bathed in dew;^' lips like divided cherries, and 
cheeks that shamed the rose, with hair of chestnut brown, 
emulating the tendrils of the vine, in its wavy spiral curls, and 
the softness and gloss of the finest silk in its texture, with 
gently curved brows, and long eye-lasbes, of the darkest hue, 
completed the picture of the lovely creature who stood be- 
fore me. 
/ could have gazed on \ieT tor e\(iv, \i\iV.\ ns^s \^<:.^tg>^ v^ ^ 
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sense of propriety, by the stern look of the elderly lady ; who 
having coldly thanked me, and arranged the discomposed robe 
of the lyoung beauty, led her oiF in another direction. 

I stood as if transfixed to the spot, gazing after them, half, 
ay, more than half, tempted to follo^he route they had taken, 
hut checked by the repelling looks of the matron. "Who could 
they b^? I would have given hundreds to have discovered; 
but, as I had left my groom and horses at the top of Brook- 
Sk*eet, I had not means of tracing their abode, unless I chose 
to follow them myself. I wad, however, so near' the house of 
Lady Elmscourt, that I decided on entering, determined to 
ascertain if she knew any of her youthful neighbours, who 
answered to the description of my beautiful incognita. ^ 

She received me with her most winning smiles, yet showing 
jiist as much feminine embarrassment, as was requisite to re- 
mind me that she had not forgotten my advances of the pre- 
vious night, and, as I thought, to induce a repetition of them. 
Nothing forces a man to commit himself so much, as a wo- 
man's betraying that she expects him so to do. I entered her 
house with every thought fixed on another, and totally ob- 
livious of the love speeches I had so recently addressed to 
her; but, her ostentatious consciousness of her recollection of 
them, brought them all vividly before me ; and, like a fool, I 
now resumed the same tone of tenderness. Twere idle to 
repeat my fade compliments, and protestations of attachment; 
and her sentimental temporizing, which found expression in 
some suciv original and incoherent phrases as the following : 
— "It was wrongs yes, she knew it was very wrong to listen 
tome; " an opinion in which I perfectly coincided. ''^Friends 
we might be, and she hoped we always should be; honour 
and virtue did not prohibit this ; but more than friends we 
never could be to each other. She had duties to perform, 
duties of a wife and a mother; and though she esteemed me" 
(ladies always esteem their admirers), ^'I must talk to her no 
more of love." 

Jtfer repulses, if such i\ie^ img\\VVi^ c'^^^^^^^'^ ^^ %^^^^^ 
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as to encoui'age rather than rebuke me ; all that she said being 
only what every woman, similarly situated, thinks it convena- 
ble to say on these oceasions ; occasions that . had- vaver 
occurred, had not their own levity and coquetry indnced ihm; 
for no man, who is not a^ool, will eveir hazard a dedaratioH 
of love to a'married woiman, who has not previously given him 
encouragement. She, however, who has listened to an avow- 
al of illicit passion, even though she rejects it, has sullied 
the pristine purity of her mind; and never, was there more 
truth than in |he line — 

*' He conies. too near, who comes to be denied." 

i was pouring forth my asseverations of passion, when the 
door flew suddenly* open, and my beautiful incognita stood 
before me, uttering — ^' Ohl dear mother, pardon this abrupt- 
ness, but I was so frightened, and I feared some one might 
alarm you by telling you of my panic." 

Atthis moment, her eyes fell on my face ; and a beautiful 
blush proved her recognition of me. " But this gentleman 
has doubtless informed you of alV* continued she, '* for he 
it was who rescued me from the d6g." 

I would willingly have laid down my life for the kind look 
that accompanied this hurried speech, and the sweet blush 
that preceded it ; for, I was ahready in love, yes, positively 
in love with this charming creature, to whose mother, five 
minutes before, I had been offering my vows. At this mo- 
ment, Lord Elmscourt entered the salon^ and having met in 
the ante-room the dame de compagme^ who had witnessed 
the attack of the dog, she related the , circumstance to him, 
attaching more importance to it than it deserved. He em- 
braced his daughter, who having pointed me out to him as 
her deliverer, he was vehement in his expressions of thanks. 

Lady Elmscourt seemed embarrassed, and not unconscious 
of my evident admiration of her daughter, near to whose 
youthful charms hers sank into shade so com^^letely^ as to be 
wholly eclipsed. That she \o\e4 \i^t ?n^s «N\^<iTi\.\\iwV ^^ 
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ishe was anxious to keep her in the back ground, was quite 
as apparent ; and, to an uneoncerned spectator, which /, 
however, was not, it would have been an amusing study to 
have observed, how much of the mother was forgotten in the 
pretensions of the handsoiiie womaUj jealous of a rival to her 
charms, even though that rival was found in her own child. 
** You had better retire to your room, my dear Emily, " said 
Lady Elmscourt, ^'and repose yourself. Yon are still agitated 
from your recent alarm.'* 

''She must not, however, depart without thanking her 
champioB,'* said her father. '' Go, my love, and shake hands 
with Mr. Lyster/' and he led her towards me, covered with 
blushes. 

She held out a hand — oh 1 what a hand ! small, plump, 
dimpled, and fair, as ever met the light. Not the dull, dead 
white, produced by the constant use of almond paste, cold 
cream, and half a hundred otlier cosmetics; not that opaque 
white which marks the generality of fine ladies' hands, and 

indicates the want of circulation, arising from idleness. 

No, hers was so beautifully and delicately tinted with a pale 
pink, that it looked lika the interior of a maiden blush rose. 
This exquisite little hand fluttered in mine, like a frightened 
bird in the grasp of a rude sehool-bay ; yet it lingered a mo- 
ment there too, while she bestowed on me one eloquent glance 
of gratitude, that spoke more than words; though they were 
not wanting, as, resuming some portion of her native dignity, 
she gracefully and graciously uttered her thanks. Her father 
then led her to the door, and I seized my hat, and retreated ; 
dreading to find myself, even for a moment, alone with the 
mother, while every pulse of my heart was beating for the 
daughter. 

** I hope, Mr. Lyster," said Lord Elmscourt, " that you 
have no engagement for to morrow, and that you will give us 
the pleasure of seeing you at dinner." 

Though I had an engagcmewV.A^^^^^^^^^'^^^'^^ ^^^>^Vx^ 
iavitatioD, that I migM again b^\vQ\ai\^^^^^^^^* ^^"^^^ ^'^ 
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house as much m love as if I had never experienced the pas- 
sion before ; and, vain fool that I was, ready as ever to 
helieve, that the object of my passion was already disposed 
torshare it. 

Love is, I think, like fever; one severe attack leaves the 
patient subject tQ relapses through youth ; and each succeed- 
ing one renders him more weakened, and, consequently, more 
exposed to future assaults. 

I thought of Emily every hour through the rest of the day, 
and naturally enough dreamt of her at night. I counted the 
time with impatience until I could present myself at Giesvenor- 
Square ; and at last ascended the stairs of her father^s man- 
sion, agitated by hope and fear, as each of these passions 
alternately suggest the .chances; for or against my seeing her. 
I found Lord Elmscourt in, the drawing-room alone, and re- 
ceived a most cordial welcome from him. '' I have been 
endeavouring," said he, *' to prevail on Lady Elmscourt to 
permJ(Emily to dine with us to-day, as we have only yourself 
and two of our country neighbours!, who have known her since 
her birth; but my efforts have be^n unavailing. She will, 
however, join us at .dessert, which she always does when we 
£^re en petit comite;^^ and he rubbed his hands Joyfully, as if 
in anticipation of the pleasure of seeing her. 

He seemed to have an instinctive feeling that I, had taken 
a lively interest in her; and that her presence would have 
been as agreeable to me as to him. Lady Elmscourt entered 
the room, attired with even more than usual care; but, in 
spite of the elegance afid studied effort of her toilette, it struck 
me that she looked more yhnee than I had ever observed her 
to look before. I remarked the strong i^esemblance between 
her and her lovely daughter; a resemblance so disadvantageous 
to her ladyship, that it at once reminded the beholder of that, 
which she evidently took much pains to make them forget, 
namely, her age. 

The two country neighbours 'wete n^t-^ ^a\m\lat lo the t^ene- 
rality of thai genus. They ale coixsxAwaXAN , ^xi^ V;^^^ Oc^^ 
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nally of country affairs : of commons to be inclosed, packs of 
hounds (p be given up, and other, to me, equally interesting 
topics. At last, one of them remarked how exceedingly well 
her ladyship was looking, '* quite as well, indeed, as if she 
had not a grown daughter to bring out.*' 

This observation occasioned an increase of colour in the 
cheek of Lady Eimscourt; but, I scarcely need addy the"" blush 
containied more of anger than of pleasure. They were con- 
tinually re&rring'to circumstances that had formerly occurred ; 
F^mindin^ Lady Eimscourt, that such, or such an event, took 
place abjDul seventeen years ago, just after the period of Lady 
Emily's birth. Then, one of them perfectly remembered the 
illumination in the village of Eimscourt at that epoch; while 
the other quite as vividly recollected, that, at the county ball 
the year before he had had the honour of opening the ball 
with her ladyship. 

She was evidently discomposed at their mal-d-prapos 
reminiscences; and suffered under the infliction to which her 
vanity and assumption of juvenility exposed her. But her 
tormentors seemed totally unconscious that she did not derive 
as much satisfaction as themselves, front^llieir diverting recol- 
lections of the past. 

Dinner over, and the dessert placed on (be tfible, Lord 
Eimscourt desired the groom of the'chambers to inform Lady 
Emily that she was expected in the salle d manger, I felt 
my heart beat quicker at this message, and was conscious that 
i was exhibiting my discomposure, as I caught the eye of 
Lady Eimscourt fixed on me, with, as I thought, a scrutinizing 
glance. 

The servant quickly returned, spying that Lady Elmily was 
not quite well, and had retired to bed. I fancied that I per- 
ceived a smile of malicious triumph on Lady Elmscourt's face, 
as she regarded me, noting, as I dare be sw6rn she did, an 
expression [of deep disappointment on my countenance. 
Already a romance was composed mtci^ vxsv^sjjks.'^^^ 
ibe beauteous Emily, was \ls Vvetovcv^, ^\i\\«^ xs.^xs^w'^^.^'^^ 
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lis bero. The mother in love with Hie, and suspicious of her 
daughter, complicated, and gave interest <o, Ite plot^ mjf 
beloved and I were to be exposed to all ihe machiliatioiis of 
jealousy^ and this prevention of Lady Emilys preseiiee at ihe 
dessert, was the first active step of di» drama. 

**Did you know that Emily was ill, my dear ? " asbed the 
alarmed father. ** It is very strange; for I saw her a «faoit 
thne before I desceoded to the drawing-room, ^and she 
appeared in perfect health. I must really go and see what is 
the matter with her ; and ^potogis^g to as for hiS absence, 
he left the room. 

The country neighbours seized that opportunity of discuss- 
ing the probability of an approaching dissolution of patfai- 
ment, a probability in those days as often an^icip«led by the 
persons who desired it, as in these. 

Lady Elmscourt, in a sotto voce, asked me I did not admire 
Lady Emily? 

The question embarrasscfd me, for I dared not say haw 
ifittcA I admired her; and a cold assent would have appeared 
hypocritical. I was sure that Lady Elmscourt was narrowly 
examining my countenance duiing the intel*rogation ; for, 
though I did not see that her eyes were on me, yet 1 jfeli 
that they were; and this consciousness added to my con- 
fusion. 

I was relieved by the entrance of Lord Elmscourt leading 
in triumph his lovely daughter, her eyes sparkling widi anima- 
tion and her cheeks blooming with the roses of health; and 
the glad smile that played round her lips, I took to be an 
unequivocal symptom of her pleasure at seeing me. I could 
not forbear stealing a look at her mother; and though it was 
but the glance of a moment, I discovered dissatisfaction, nay, 
more than that mer^Sy negative feeling, portrayed on her 
countenance; at least, such was my uncharitable conclusion. 

** Well, for once I have defeated the manceuvres of Mrs. 
ViJliers," said our host, rubbm^ \ii& Viwvda 'wvUk an. air of 
great satisfaction. " I was suve ¥*\m\^ ^^«^^ ^^^ ^^^^n ^^^ ^^\^- 
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\y sure that she was longing to be mAi us/' Lady Elms- 
court positively blushed, an irrefragafeie proof, as myvan^y 
whispered, that the manoeuvre of keeping Lady Efiiily from us 
was hers, and not Mrs. ViUiers\ ^^Emii^, here are ydur 
old friends. Sir Johft Bdtonand Mr. Tkoroild; and your i^w 
friend, Mr. Lyster. They are each and dll ^ad tjo^^id you, 
I G»n answer for it : Mr. Lyster espectally, if, m I believe^ it 
be true, that We always like those whom we have served. I 
am not casuist enough to know whether the ohH^ed entertain 
the^tame feeling; but I think too well of my Emily to sui^pect 
her of ingratilude. So, I take for granted, that she is as 
glad to 45ee Mr. Lyster, as he evidendy is to see bet*.'' 

I could not resist stealing a look at Lady Emily at this ob- 
servation, and was vain enotigh to foe delighted at perceiving 
her cheeks suffused with Uushes. Her eyes, too, were east 
down with a pretty embarrassment, that lent her new charms, 
and called forth a remark from the obtuse Mr. ThoroM, — 
'' That he would lay a wager, there was no ingratitude in Lady 
Emily's heart towards Mr. Lydter.'' Having made this acute 
observation, he diuckled with that peculiar laugh, to which 
country gentlemen of a certain age, and who rarely quit their 
own county, are prone. 

I pitied the increased embarrassment of the beautiful girl, 
whidi this silly speech had occasioned ; and her mother, too, 
seemed to dislike the tone the conversation had taken ; for 
her lynx eye had detected its effect on me. ^ 

•' We all expected that Lady Emily would have been pre- 
sented at court this season,'' said Sir John Belton ; ^' and Lady 
Belton and my daughters looked through all the papers to 
see her name, and the description of her dress." 

" I thought young ladies were always presented when 
they had completed their seventeenth year," interrupted Mr. 
Tfaorold, ^^ and Lady Emily entered her eighteenth, in April." 

^' Ah, Lady Elmscourt, how old our children make us ap- 
pear; but, • weeds of grace, gcoN^ ^^^^^^ ^& to&^^-^«^'^^ 
says. Why, there i3 my eldesl Aau^V^t, -^^^Vq \^ v^^ ^^^^j^^ 
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younger than Lady Emily, and she has been a wife these 
seven months ; nay, more, will soon be a mother. Fancy 
that^ my lady ; every dog has his day, as the old saying is. 
I shall soon be a grandfather; and you, my lady, how wiMyon 
like being a grandmother, eh ? And yet all this must happen 
very soon ; for Lady Emily is not one. who will be left long 
on your hands. Will she, Mr. Lyster? Apropos, ^^ (he did 
not say of what) '' Lord Belmont is expected home from 
Italy, in August, is hf not P" 

The lovely Emily was covered with blushes, whether at 
the mention of marriage in general, or Lord Belmofit in par- 
ticular, I could not discover. Her mother, however, re- 
lieved her by rising from table and leaving the room; Lord 
Elmscourt making no effort to detain them, as he also was 
embarrassed by the blunt coarseness of his stupid , but well- 
meaning neighbour. I had a presentiment that Emily would 
not escape some unkindness from her mother; and this fear, 
mingled with a vague dread of Lord Belmont and the apro- 
pos, haunted me during the long hour and a half that 
elapsed before we were summoned to coffee, in the draw- 
ing-room, where Emily was-^not* 

Lady Elmscourt assumed anair of dignified coldness towards 
me; for which I respected, and would have thanked her, 
ha^ I not been persuaded that jealousy and dislike had usurp- 
ed the softer, but more«reprehensible feeling, she appeared 
to have entertained for me the previous day. How did I 
execrate the folly that urged me to feign a passion I never 
felt. All the enormity of my conduct stood exposed to my 
view. The immorality, of seeking to form a liaison with a 
married woman, now, for the first time, appeared to me in 
its true colours, ineffably wicked and sinful; and I became 
shocked at my past conduct. All this renovation of my slum- 
bering morality, and for which I tms so ready to givQ myself 
credit, arose not from sober conviction of wrong, but from 
se]fjishne89 alone. It had sprung into Ufe in a few hours, 
engendered by the caplVvatiou ollia4^^xaA^\ ?kw^\^v. ^x^- 
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sent, consequently, considered her inother^s former encou- 
ragement of my attentions, highly culpable. How^ severely I 
judged her nowy who, only two days before, I professed to 
love, and really did admire ! 

Such is man; ever selfish, ever solely regardful of his own 
gratification; glossing over the crimes that administer to his 
pleasures, and condemning them with unmitigated severity 
when they have ceased to be desirable. 

I had such a conviction of Lady Eimscourfs lingering ten- 

dresse for me, that to continue my accustomed visits to her 

« 

would be impossible; for they must have led to an: explanation 
of my altered sentiments, painful to me, and humiliating to 
her. To have assumed the manner of a mere acquaintance, 
after the impassioned vows I had made her, must have excited 
her anger; and to have persevered in even the semblance. of 
attachment to her, I felt to be literally impracticable. Nothing 
remained for me, therefore, but to absent myself from her 
house; only calling occasionally, when I knew she was not at 
home, in order that the sudden cessation' of my visits'might not 
give room for observations. 

I sauntered through Grosvenor^quare frequently, in the 
hope of meeting Lady Emily; but, alas! in vain : — she never 
appeared. At length, I began to despair of seeing her again, 
when one fine morning, wishing to try a horse I was about 
to purchase, I rode into Hyde-Park, at, for me, an unusually 
early hour; and while galloping up Constitution Hill, encoun- 
tered Lady Emily and her father, on horseback. The good 
Earl made me many friendly reproaches for having absented 
myself from Grosvenor-Square ; and f mily looked down and 
blushed, while answering my inquiries about her health. 

How exquisitely lovely she appeared ! her riding habit dis- 
playing the perfect symmetry of her form, and the breeze agi- 
tating the beautiful ringldte, which at one moment shaded 
her delicate cheeks, and the next floated on the air. Though 
a timid rider, she looked most graceCull^ oa ho^^V^^^^N ^^^^ 
Js^^ei on her with a deVigU, Wie A^mftxisVx^^^^'^. ^\^«^x^^- 
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feii it difficnlt to represB. ^ Emily only compieiiced riding 
the day before yesterday," said her father, in answer to some 
ren^ark of mine— >-** I thought she looked pale of late, for want 
of exercise.** 

My heartbeat quicker at this intelligence. Yes, it must be 
so; her paleness was connected with my absence; and, vain 
blockhead that I was ! I set Uiis down in my tnind as a certain 
proof that I had already made a deep impression on her youth- 
fiil heart. 

<< Ever since the day you rescued her from her canine ad- 
mkrer," resumed Lord Elmscourt, *^ my wife has not permitted 
her to walk in the square, lest a similar accident might occur. 
There is nothing, after all, Mr. Lyster, like a mother's love; 
and Emily's mother is always uneasy when she is out of her 
sight." 

Poor, good-natured man, thought I; little does he imagine 
the real motive of this anxiety, which I penetrated at once, 
and, with my usual sagacity, set down to Lady Elmscourt's 
jealousy. Such quick perception does vanity bestow on its 
slaves I One of the almost numberless advantages of good- 
ness is, that it blinds its possessor^ to many of those faults in 
others whicb could not iafl to be detected by the morally de- 
fective. A consciousness of unworthiness renders people ex- 
tremely quick-sighted in discerning the vices of their neij^- 
hours; as persons can easily discover in others the symptoms 
of &ose diseases beneath which they themselves have suffered. 
This freedom from suspicion, which is one of the attributes of 
virtue, " is its own exceeding great reward ;" and constituted 
in Lord Elmscourt a source of perpetual content, which the 
knowledge that grows*of the tree of evil might have for ever 
destroyed. '* Lady Elmscourt," continued he, *'*' will only 
permit Emily to ride before breakfast, as she dreads her being 
exposed to the encounter of all tM bold equestrians who fre- 
quent the Park at a more fashionable hour ; consequently, we 
finish onr ride ere you fine f^eutlemfiu ate thinking of com- 
menciBg your day y 
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All elderly acquaintaHce now joined Lord Elmscourt; and 
this accession to our party gave me an opportunity of convers- 
itig With his beautiful df^ughter. To the bashful timidity of a 
child, arising from the Sieclusion in which she had been im- 
muredy she joined the good sense and refinement of a highly 
cultivated young wonjian; and this rare odixture of infantine 
bashfiilness and maidenly dignity, added new lustre to her 
charms. If I laved her before heaung the justness of her re- 
marks, or being acquainted with the propriety and ddicacy of 
her sentiment^, of which every word she uttered gave proof, 
how was my passion in/preaaed on dtscovering fl^e superiority 
of her mind, and tht^ fascination of her manners. 

But even th^se feeliilgs, highly wrought as they were, were 
enhanced by the belief that she enterUiiied.for me a more than 
common interest; a belief than c^ render a woman, of even 
mediocre pretensions, attractive in the eyea of all men. 

I rode with them until we arrived aMhe door of her father's 
mansion, and joyfully accepted an invitation to dine with ihem, 
at an early hour on the following day, and afterv^ards accom- 
pany them to the theatre. ''Can you make up your mind to 
sit out play and farce?" asked Lord Elmscourt; '^for Emily 
likes to see all the performances. We shall only he three in 
the box, for Lady Elmscourt rarely enters a theatre; so, unless 
you are a regular play-going person, ypu will probably be 
bored by our long evening there." 

The next morning found me galloping round the I^rk, 
true as a needle to the pole ; but. the n^gfltet that attracted 
me was not there; and, again, 4 immediately accounted for 
her absence by attributing it to the jealousy of her mother. ^ 

Punctual as lovers used to be forty years ago, I was at 
Grosvenor-Square at the appointed hour. Lady Elmscourt 
received me with cold politenesi; her lord, with friendly 
warmth ; and Lady Emiljf with blushing kindness. I ven- 
tured to ask whether the latter had pursued her equestrian 
exercise in the morning ; and detected^ in the o^^osvt.<^ xsos'c.^^^^ 
a smile, which seemed to me ipTe^waxS. ^^\!asKNRR.> ^^ "^"^ 
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features ofLadyElmscourt; \(^hile her lord replied, ^'Oh! no, 
there is an end to our rides while we stay in London; for 
Lady Eimscourt has taken to early rising, and drives out info 
the country with Emily, in an open carriage, before break- 
fast.'* 

'* So, here," thought I, '' is convincing proof of the justice 
of my suspicions!" And a feeling of anger was kindled in my 
breast at finding that the jealousy of the coquettish mother 
would preclude me from any opportunity of seeing her charm- 
ing daughter. At the theatre, at least, however, I shall cer- 
tainly have the pleasure of conversing with her, nntram- 
meled by the presence of this female Argus, whispered Hope. 
Judge, then, of my annoyance, gentle reader^ when it was 
announced that this object of all my apprehensions, this 
destroyer of all my fondest desires and plans, intended to 
form one of the party. I am sure, my countenance betrayed 
my feelings to the wily mother. I wished her — I will not say 
where — anywhere, however, rather than in our presence, an 
ever vigilan^ and malicious spy on every word and look of 
mine. 

At the theatre. Lady Eimscourt manoeuvred so skilfully, 
that she placed herself between her daughter and me, so that 
I could neither look at, nor speak to her, without exposing 
myself to the observation of mamma. I sat in perfect pur- 
gatory ; longing, yet not daring, to interchange a word with 
the lovely girl, who evidently seem.ed to observe the alte- 
ration in my manner from what it had been the day before. 
How I hated, yes, positively Cated, Lady Eimscourt, for thus 
thwarting my wishes; and yet, this was the very woman 
in whose ear, only a.few days before, I had breathed vows 
of love I Such was my selfishness, that, though believing 
her still to entertain more* than a strong predilection for 
me, I pitied not the mortification%hich my conduct was so 
calculated to inflict on her. I thought not other feelings, I 
thought only of my own^ nor blushed at m^ all-engrossing 
egotism. 
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Having heard Lord Elmscourt make an allusioa to the 
portraits of his wife and daughter, just finishing by a cele- 
brated artist of that day, I ^called, on the following morning, at 
the studio of the painter,, and saw two of the most faultless 
resemblances I ever beheld. Having praised them highly, as 
works of art, I with much difficulty persuaded the artist to 
make me copies of both. Heaven knows, I now felt little 
desire to possess that of Lady Elmscourt ! though ten days 
before, I should have considered it a most desirablq acqui- 
sition \ but to prevent the suspicions of the artist, I professed 
an equal desire to acquire both. Thus it was that the mi- 
niatures now before me became mine. 

Lord Elmscourt had taken quite a fancy to me. We never 
met in the street — for I dared not do more than occasionally 
leave my card at his door — that he did not reproach me for 
the unfrequency of my visits, and invite me to dine with him. 
His invitations! had not self-command enough to decline, as 
I was sure of seeing Lady Emily at the dessert; who, as I 
have before stated, invariably made her appearance with the 
fruit and flowers, whose freshness she rivalled. The cere- 
monious civility, but marked coldness of Lady Elmscourt, 
rendered, however, a seat at her table peculiarly disagreeable; 
particularly to a person who felt that he deserved her bad 
opinion. But, what would I not have endured to have the 
happiness of seeing her lovely daughter I on whom I doted 
with a passion, such as youth and beauty like hers alone 
could have inspired. Nor w^s I without hope that she felt a 
decided preference for me ; for )^hen did the vanity of man fail 
to whisper hope on such occasions. All the blushing timidity 
arising from youthful inexperience, and the utter seclusion in 
which she had been brought up, I considered as incontestible 
proof of an incipient passion for me, which it only required 
time and opportunity to diltivate into a strong attachment. 
If, therefore, I ever experienced a dread of not winning this 
charming creature, it arose in no doubt ot fiex ^V5^\»5^^'?&\a 
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be mine, hut in a fear that her mother would never coneeot to 
our union. 

Myliopes of hapfioess wereraiaed ahnost to certeinly, when 
Lord Elmaceurt gave me a presaing invitation to viait them 
in the aulumi, m the eountry. This I looked on as a dedded 
proof of encouragement o£ my attentiims to his daughter. I 
aecepted U with joyful anlieipations, and longed for the mo^ 
ment that was to see me domiciled beneath llie same roof 
with Lady Emily. I had now become aeeustomed to the coM 
oeremoniousness of the mistress of the maainjon; and eouM 
hardly be said to enjoy existence out of the ppesenoe of her 
lovely daughter. 

As the season drew to its close, Lord Elmscourt and his 
family departed for their seat in Northumberland; I found it 
difficult to support this short separation from my souPs idol, 
and counted the hours until I was to rejoin her. The day 
before that fixed for my departure for Elmscourt Park, ray 
horse in cantering over the pavement placed his foot on a 
loose stone, and came#.to the ground with such fopee as to 
cause me to sprain an ankle, and dislocate my wrist. Never^ 
did accident occur so inopportunely, and never was one borne 
with so little patience ! 

My anxiety and ill-humour, I am persuaded^ considerably 
retarded my recovery ; but, at the end of five int<derably 
tedious weeks, I set out for Northumberland. On arriving at 
Elmscourt Park, my joy at the prospect of again beholding 
Lady Emily was indescribable. I fancied myself not only a lover, 
but almost an accepted one;^for the kind letter written to me 
by Lord Elmscourt to renew his invitation, contained a 
passage that confirmed my vain hopes. ''Pray come to us as 
soon as you are able," wrote the good-natured earl; ''we are 
to have some very dear friends here soon, with whom I am 
anxious to make you acquainted." * 

What could this mean, but that I was to be presented to 
those dear friends as the suilor oC li\s daw^lKer. Yes*, it must 
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be so; and my spirits rose in proportion to the expectations 
this paragraph excited. 

The family had retired to dress for dinner when I arrived, 
so that my first meeting with them was in the library; where I 
found half a dozen guests assembled, and Lady Emily look- 
ing morelovely than ever. Dolt and idiot that I was, I fancied 
that in the evident pleasure she evinced in welcoming me to 
her natal home, there was mingled an embarrassment in her 
manner, that could only arise from a conscious preference for 
me. 

I was presented to the Marquess of Ambleside, and his son 
the Earl of Belmont, the most strikingly handsome young 
man I had ever seen ; and |ad I not been assuredi by my va- 
nity, that Lady Emily^s reception of me forbade my entertain- 
ing a doubt of her partiality, I should' have been alarmed by 
the presence of one who might have proved so dangerous a 
rival. 

Lady Elmscourt seemed to have t][uite recovered her former 
amiability of manner; and was looking so young and hand- * 
some, that even near her daughter she must haivcr been ad- 
mired by the most fastidious connoisseur in beauty. 

When dinner was announced, the Marquess of Ambleside 
conducted our hostess to the salle A manner. I waited, 
expecting to see Lord Belmont offer his arm to Lady Emily; 
but, to my surprise, as well as delight, her father seized my 
hand, and desired me to lead her to dinner. This I consi- 
dered as an open acknowledgment of my position as an 
accredited suitor ; and I looked with something of triumph 
towards Lord Belmont, expecting to see him overwhelmed 
with mortification. But no symptom of any such feeling 
appeared; and I wondered at his insensibility, where such a 
pri^ m Lady Emily was in question. 

Seated next to this lovely creature, and now considering 
myself in the light of an acknowledged lover^ I devola^ ^^ 
whole of my attention to Yier Autm^ a\MkR.\. \ -^^^ \a.'^«^ 
highest possible spirits, and tos fs^ave^Vj ^«i«wv^^'^««^^^^'^'^'*^ 
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all the party partook in it. I saw, or fancied I saw, a 0ia- 
licious smile on the countenance of Lady Eimscourt, as she 
observed the animation and self-complacency of my manner; 
and, what a little piqued iac, occasionally^etected looks of 
intelligence interchanged by Lady Emily and Lord Belmont, 
indicative of the existence of a more familiar intercourse be- 
tween them, than I wished my future bride to,Mve with any 
man save me. 

While I was meditating on the decoruqi) if not prudery, 
which I should exact from my fair neighbour when I should 
have a right to dictate to her, I was thunderstruck by hearing 
the Marquess of Ambleside, in a yoice too clear and distinct 
to admit of a doubt of its correctness, ask Lady Belmont to 
drink wine with him. I gazed around to discov^ whether 
there was not some mistake, or to ascertain to whom this 
civility was addressed ; bu{, to my utter horror and dismay, 
saw his lordship^s cold formal eyes fixed on Lady Emily, who 
quietly assented to his ^oposal, totally unconscious of my 
state of mind I 

I felt the blood recede from my heart, and mount to my 
temples. I feared I should fall from my Ch^r, so sudden 
and overpowering was the shock I had received. But a glass 
of ^ater revived me, and prevented any exhibitioa of what 
was passing in my breast. 

*' Mr. Lyster, permit me to have the pleasure of drinking 
wine with you,'' said Lord Belmont ; '' I know I am your 
debtor for having rescued Lady Belmont from the boisterous 
attentions of a dog. Emily wrote me a full account of the 
affair ; and did ample justice, I assure you, to the prowess of 
her preux chevalier ^ on the occasion." 

How like a fool I felt at this moment I nor did the arch 
glance, shot from the bright eyes of L*ady Elmscourt, ^fUMSt to 
re-assure me. 

When the ladies had left the room, and we had drawn our 
cbairs socially together, Lord ^Xth^^^qutV. ^^<^^\fiL^ ^£ I was 
not surprised when I receVveA W \«X.Vfit, ^9DSk^>»s^\&% '^^ 
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marriage of his daughter, whieb bad beencelebraled a week 
before. This letter I missed, by ba\iDgrleft London the day 
it must have arrived there. ^^ The marriage was arranged 
two years ago,^' said Lord Elmscourt, '^ when the young people 
fell in love. We old folk thought them too young to be 
married ; an opinion to which Belmont was by no means 
disposed to assent As, however, we were obstinate, he was 
obliged to submit ; and took the opportunity of his probation 
to make a long tour on the Continent. He exacted a promise 
that Emily should not be presented at court, or go into society, 
until his return ; a promise that her mother, as you may 
remember, rigidly enforced. Belmont only returned to claim 
his bride three weeks ago ; and a happier pair it would be 
impossible to find." 

Never did a man feel more wretched, or look more Kke a 
fool, than I did, through this interminable evening! A thousand 
nameless little acts of tenderness were mutually exhibited by 
the bride and bridegroom; and on such occasions Lady 
Elmscourt looked at me with a smile, which seemed to say-^ 
Behold, vain fool, the proof of the error into which your 
egregious v$mity h^ led you. 

The ncKt day Sir John Belton arrived, to sgend a short 
time at Elmscourt Park, when he renewed his acquaintance 
with me, with that cordiality common to the now nearly 
extinct race of country squires. Talking of our host and the 
family, he observed — '' They are capital people ; I know few 
such; and noWf that my lady is nearly cured of the only fault 
she ever had — " 

'' And what may that be?" interrupted I^ expecting to hear 
some thing not creditable to her reputation. , 

''Why, Lord bless you, have you not found' it out? I 
thought you liOndoners had* been sharper. Well, then, if 
the truth must be told, my lady^s only fault was a desire to 
remain, or at least to be considered^ young, and to be ad- 
mired. This led her to We TalVv^t V.«> w^^Va ^Nvst^ v*sijj*sa^ 
who fancied himself her adm\tet^auiio\j\i\SM&,\^^^^^ 
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of a coquette for a woman who, in fact, never had an evil 
intention. A more affectionate wife or mother does not exist; 
though she was addicted to sentimentality, and to a love of 
exciting admiration.^' 

I felt the blush of shame rise to my brow, at finding how 
totally duped I had been by my vanity. 

All the romance I had created in my imagination, of a 
jealous mother and a persecuted daughter, enamoured of me, 
fell to the ground. Neither of them had ever possessed one 
particle of aflection for me; the Jirst only encouraging my 
attentions, out of love for admiration ; and the second, only 
blushing and smiling, because blushes and smiles were as 
natural to her, as perfume is to the rose. 

Thus ended my fifth passion ; and I left Elmscourt Park, 
a disappointed, a humiliated, but whether or not a corrected 
man, the future will disclose. 



MY SIXTH LOVE. 

' The lesson my vanity received at Elmscourt Park, ren^iered 
me cautious pf again exposing myself to similar punishment. 
Well and wisely has it been said, that 'love soon dies when 
deprived of the nourishment of hope ; but no writer has touch- 
ed on the velocity with which the winged archer-bOy sickens, 
when vanity has been wounded, nor how rapidly he ceases 
to remember a flame connected with associations mortifying 
"* to his amour propre. I h^ted to thiuk that Lady Elmscourt 
was merely a weak^ vain coquette, encouraging my admiration 
for the gratification of her vanity; repulsing my attentions 
more gently than they deserved to be reputed, when they be- 
came too explicit for even her lax notions of propriety ; and 
not caring two straws about me individually. . 

Yes, I hated to thinly her merely a vain coquette, instead of 
a wicked woman, attacBedto ineV>^ ^\v\vxAvA^^^'s&\QtL^\K^- 
lous of her own daughter, an^ man^ftUNtwi^ Vci y^cs^uXxsv^ 
I 
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winning that daughter. To remember her was mortifying; and 
therefore I soon banished her from my mind. The Lady Emily 
quickly shared the same exile from my memory; for, how 
could I bear to recollect that the downcast looks, rosy blushes, 
and sweet embarrassment, I had so often marked with 
such self-complacency, were constitutional accessories to her 
beauty, and had not the slightest reference to me ; nay, that 
while I dreamt my presence caused them, she was thinking 
only of another, and that other her betrothed husband. 

I plunged into every gaiety which presented itself, to en- 
deavour to mitigate the sense of humiliation which rankled 
in my mind. From this period I became more suspicious than 
ever of female attentions; turned with distate from any ap- 
proach to the sentimental in conversation; grew almost angry 
if a young lady cast down her eyes, or blushed, in my pre- 
sence ; though, fortunately for my equanimity of temper, 
blushes were, even then, as seldom seen Jin good company as 
now. " 

Chance took me to Cheltenham, which was, at that period, 
a very different »place to the luxurious town it is to-day. 
WhUe sauntering through the street, I there met an old gen- 
tleman w&om I had occasionally encountered at the houses of 
several of our mutual friends; and we renewed our acquaint- 
ance with somewhat of that cordiality which Englishmen 
rarely experience ; or at least rarely demonstrate, except when 
they come into contact in places with which they are not fa- 
miliar. 

He asked me to dine with him the next day ; and I disco- 
vered we were inmates in the same caravanserai. On return- 
ing to mine inn, having left Sir Thomas Villiers, my old ac- 
quaintance, in the news room, I encountered on the stairs two 
ladies^ who were descending. I drew aside to make room for 
them, taking off my hat at the same time; a politeness which 
they acknowledged by slight courtesies^ though the\ i^a&«Ad 
me iastanily. I saw ibal auc ol VJaam ^n^% ^^\Vi\a.^^^J«s^-' 
some, and the other to\eTab\^ l^oodiVi^vci^- 
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I retired to my chamber early that night, and, while un- 
dressing, heard female voices in the next room; which being 
divided from mine by a slight moveable panneled partition 
only, allowed me to hear every word of the following dia- 
logue : — 

*' No, you may say what you will, Eliza, but you cannot 
persuade me that it can be agreeable to marry a man old 
enough to be my father, who wears creaking boots, and a 
horrible wig. The very thought of it makes me ill." 

» But, really. Miss Villiers ^" 

^* Pray, don't Miss Villiers me. Dear Eliza, call me Caro- 
line, Gary, as papa does; any thing but Miss, it is so formal." 

*'Well, then, dear Caroline, surely Sir Henry Moreton is 
not so very old ; and he really is Hill a handsome man." 

*^ Why, the very words you use, Eliza, prove be is no fit 
husband for me. Not so very old — humph ! and still a hand- 
some man. Wby^may not I, a passable looking girl (though 
I say it myself, who ought not to say it), with, heaven knows, 
how many thousands to my fortune, find a husband (and I am 
in no such hurry, either) who is only half a«dozen years older 
than myself? a disparity of years which wt>uld make him of 
the mature age of twenty-four, and neither too young to look 
after a wife» nor too old to have a sympathy in her pleasures.'^ 

^'But, perhaps he might not possess the large fortune of Sir ^ 
Henry — his fine seat in the country, his grand mansion in 
town." 

"Pooh, pooh! a fig for each, and all. How provoking it 
is of you, Eliza, not to remember that, having these agremens 
of my own already, by marrying Sir Henry, I only acquire du- 
plicates of them; and who values duplicates? — incumbrances 
of which peof>le alwayi wish to get rid. If I dislike my 
husband, shall I be less miserable in a fine house than in a 
poor one? Will his large fortune buy happiness? No, no; 
the creaking shoes and the odious wig would be as unbear- 
able, nay, perhaps more so, eiicoia\k«a^e4\i^\\x^x«\^'&>^«!^'^ 
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I were compelled to pore upon them in some humble abode, 
where poverty might blunt fastidiousness.'* 

*• But, as your papa has set his heart on the match " 

'* And as my papa's daughter has set her heart against the 
match, what is to be done ? I know papa only marries me to 
Sir Henry, to secure some one to play chess with him every 
aight. Oh! you may laugh, but it is true, nevertheless." 

"Why, how can you, dear Caroline, suspect so good a 
father as yours, of being so selfish as to sacrifice his only child 
for his own gratifi^cation?-' 

"But he does not see any sacrifice in the affair. My father 
has outlived even the memory of youthful feelings, and there- 
fore has no [sympathy with them. He thmks that riches and 
chess form thehappiness of Ufe, because they form his; and, 
consequently, that he is securing mine, in giving my hand to 
Sir Henry. When I have spoken to him on this subject, he 
has only shaken his head and exclaimed, ' Ah 1 Gary, you are 
a little fool, you know not what is for your good ; when you 
are as old as I am, you will think as I do.' ' But^ sir,' I have 
replied, 'before that period arrives, a great many years must 
elapse; and before the love of riches and chess comes, one has 
occasion for some other' — 'Love, you^ould say,' he has re- 
joined, filling up the pause in my sentence; 'No, no, Gary, 
love is all moonshine and stuff, never stands a year's wear 
and tear. But money and chess are the summa bona of life; 
one never gets tired of them,^ And thus, probably, ends the 
conversation, of which this is a specimen. How, therefore, 
reason with papa, when he is sure to repeat^ over and oyer 
again, the same argument? Besides, whenever I have said 
something peculiarly incontrovertible, he 'grows angry, tells 
me not to be undutiful, and again very politely assures me that 
I am a little fool." 

"I am certain, dear Garoline, thatjie loves you too well, to 
persist in forcing you into this marriage, as soon as he shall 
have discovered how ex.ceed\n^ a'tev^^i \ft vV^-^xs. ^^^""^ 

"And I am certain, Eliza, \\ia!uV^^^^^'^^^ wi\!^««^^* 
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meats too well, not tO|)ersist; convinced as he is, that this 
marriage will secure them. He loves me just enough to desire 
to retain ine always near him ; and loves chess so inordinately, 
as to desire to retain Sir Henry Moreton (who affords him a 
victory every night) perpetually with him. This hopeful 
marriage accomplishes both these desirable ends; and, conse- 
quently, be assured, he will never consent to its being broken 
off. Heigh ho! what a wretched prospect! Now, if Sir 
Henry was like that handsome, gentlemanly man we met on 
the stairs to-day — I wonder who he can be ? Did you ob- 
serve what beautiful hair he displayed when he took off his 
hat? He wore no wig, Ixan answer for it ; an4 ^^ boots did 
7Wt creak." 

I had been hitherto amused, rather than interested, by the 
dialogue, to which t could not avoid being a listener. But, at 
the mention of the '' handsome, gentlemanly man," my at- 
tention became rivetted; and I instantly began to take a lively 
interest in the speaker, who had so denominated me; for, me 
I was positive it m|istt>e. I immediately set down in my own 
mind that Caroline must be the lovely i^irj I had seen on the 
stairs, and Eliza, her companion ; and, for once, I was not 
wrong in my conjectures. *' What a pretty name is Caro- 
line," thought I; ^' and how I should like to be privileged to 
abridgef it into Cary. She who bears it is vivacious and 
clever. How naTve were her observations on her father, and 
bow just on oth^r points. She is a charming person !" 

And hese, reader,' fof ihe sixth time, my heart became 
touched, ay, sensibly touched; slid the wily god. Love, for 
the nonce, foimd an entrance to it, by the ears. Man ! man! 
wilt thou never be wise ? Only two minutes before the men-^ 
tion of '' the handsome, gentlemanly man," I had set down 
Caroline as a pert, flippant, self-conceited girl ; but noir, she 
appeared a prodigy "of. talent and vivacity, and I longed, 
ardently longed, to male her acquaintance. 

The voices in the next room tfved awa^^V^ 4^%v^^%,YoXa 
mooosyUables^ ending ii| ekiud s^oCltja^Va. 'IV^t^.X, Vo^, 
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sought my pillow; my self-complacency increased, to dream 
of the charming Caroline, who had administered this sooth* 
ing opiate. 

I passed up and dowi| stairs next day much more frequent- 
ly than my sorties from the house required ; but I met not 
her who occupied all my thoughts. The day^ appeared unu- 
•sually long, and I looked forward with dread to a dull, 
drowsy tete-d-tete dinner with Sir Thomas Yilliers. But, 
imagine my surprise, my joyful surprise, when, on entering 
his apartment, I discovered the two ladies I had seen the 
day before on the stairs, who were introduced to me as 
Miss Yilliers, his daughter, and h^r friend, Aliss Percy. Not 
a single blush, or the slightest symptom of embarrassment, 
marked Miss Villiers's recognition of me, as she gracefully 
courtesied in return to my respectful salutation. '* How 
strange," thought I, *' that the introduction to ^ the handsome 
gentlemanly looking man,' produces so little eifect on her. 
But she is too clever, I suppose, to be always blushing, likQ 
Lady Emily ; and yet I should hav§ likeit to have seen a little 
consciousness in her n^anner." 

Nothing could be more agreeable than Ihe dinner, thanks 
to the animation and naive remarks of Miss Yilliers; for her 
friend was a well-bred, but rather taciturn, person, more 
given to enact a listener than a lalker; and Sir Thomas'^ cen- 
versation had no merit, save that of serving as a foil to the 
wit of his lovely daughter. Miss Yilliecs was singularly beauti- 
ful; a beauty that consisted even ij:iore in expression than in 
features, though hers w^re nearly ffuildess. Her eyes were of 
dark blue ^ and might have been considered too dazzling, from 
their constant flashing (no other jNfiri ca^ I find to convey 
their beaming vivacity), had they Qot becD shaded by lashes 
whose length and jetty hue^ softened their IdstQi.. Her nose 
was neither Roman nor Grecian, but, according. to my taste, 
much prettier than either of those classical models; it was 
what ibe French call mignon^ 9xA uu peu TettwjL.%%^* ^'^^b?: 
moiuh was small, with MV TcA \\^^ ^'s^ \^^ "^^^^^^^^^ 
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scription of those of his mistress, as if it had been written for 
them ; and her teeth, those indispensable requisites to beauty, 
were matchless. 

The only fault a hypercritical c^nnobseur in loveliness 
could have detected in this charming face, was, that the 
cheek bones wfre leather too high and prominent, hinting 
that their owner had either Irish or Scots blood in her veins. 
But even this peculiarity added to the piquancy of her coun- 
tenance. Her hair was of the darkest shade of brown, and 
her complexion of the most brilliant and healthful tint. Never 
did I behold a face so captivating, nor so lavishly endowed 
with an endless variety of expression 1 Now sparkling with arch- 
ness, and in the following moment softly beaming with all the 
toBching innocence and amiability of a gentle child. But if 
a fault might have been discovered in her face, the most fas- 
tidious critic would have vainly looked for one in her figure, 
which was symmetry itself. Slight, yet beautifully round, every 
movement betrayed some new grace; and her hands and feet 
(those infallible indications of high birth) were of such ex« 
quisite proportions, that they would have redeemed almost 
any personal defeirt, had such existed. « 

I know not whether my female readers are aware of the 
high place we men accord to delicately formed hands and feet, 
among the indispensable requisites to beauty; butfewt if any 
men, oan be found who ^ill not admit,^ that qo other charms 
can compensate for the want of them. 

To return, however, to the brilliant, the beeiutiful Caroline, 
whose fairy feet and liand» led to this digression ;. there she 
sat,. wielding, like an enchantress, her power over us all. Her 
father tried to oppose (he shield of his dull common-places 
to the shafts of her playful wit, but, as I need scarcely add, 
was foiled io^e' effort; while Miss Percy and I yielded with- 
out a struggle to her fascination. 

*' Do you play chess, Mr. Lyster P" asked Sir Thomas. I 
replied in the negative, w\\ic\i 4ve^ ^qt\5q. a\v^%N^ i\^ Vcwa. 
him, and an ajaculaliou expre^vve oi Vi\^ \\sx^v:\«^^^ 'l^^ ^^ 
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arrival of Sir Henry Moreton. Miss Villicrs pouted her 
beautiful lips, and exchanged significant glances with Miss 
Percy. 

*^ I am quite at your service, sir,'' said the latter, moving 
towards the table on which the chess-board stood ; while the 
poor girl's face wore an expression of resignation worthy of 
a martyr. 

'* Weil, well, Eliza, you are better than not having a part- 
ner at all," growled the baronet; '^ though you do play so 
confoundedly ill, that there is no pleasure in conquering you. 
Now, Sir Henry Moreton is a first-rate player, ay, a very 
first-rate player ; and it requires the exertion of all my skill 
and science to gain a victory over him, night aft«r night, as I do." 

" How very odd it is," said Caroline, saucily, " that Lord 
Montagu, who^considered so good a chess player, declared 
that he thought Sir Henry a very mediocre performer." 

*^ I should like to have heard his lordship assert this, " 
retorted the angry father ; ^' for I should soon have proved to 
him the contrary. A very mediocre player, indeed I Why, 
how can that be, when /, who have been playing chess these 
forty years, ifnd practice makes perfect, they say, must play 
my best, ay, my very best, to conquer him P Never repeat 
such nonsense to me, Cary. I thought Lord Montagu had 
been a sensible man; but, now^ I have a very poor opinion of 
him. Go to the pianoforte, and sing nie one of my favourite 
songs to compose me ; for you have really ruffled my temper 
by repeating to^ me Lord Montagu's silly, superficial judg- 
ment." *. 

Nevea did a voice more perfectly harmonize with a face, 
thai^ did that of Caroline with hers. She sang admirably, 
and, what few women do, lost no portion of her beauty while 
singing. No ungraceful distortion of the features, no effected 
turnings up of the eyes, marred her fair countenance ; whose 
varied, but natural expression, eloquently evinced her sym- 
patby with the sentiments ot Vi^t ^Q\i%. N^iV^xi^^^^a^*^^*^" 
ed. Sir Thpmas appealed to ^e, \l C^^^ «:\^ ^^^ i>.^^>^^^ 
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well? a question, in replying to which I conamitted no outrage 
to the most scrupulous veracity in giving an unqualified affir- 
mative. " Ay, ay, she owes that to me, entirely to me ; I 
prevented her screaming, like a pea-hen, and opening her 
mouth to the extremity of her ears, as the Ladies Mellicent 
do ; or turning up her eyes, in imitation of a duck in thunder, 
like the Misses Weston, whose singing is so much admired. 
* Gary,' said I, ' I won't have my eyes offended, while my ears 
are pleased.' — Didn't I, Gary? — And so, you see, if she sings 
well, she owes it all to me. — Why, bles3 me. Miss Percy, 
what can you be thinking of P Dear me, dear me, you are 
enough to make a parson swear. Ohl how I wish Sir Henry 
Moreton were come ! I never shall have a comfortable game 
until he does." 

The evening passed away delightfully, notwithstanding the 
occasional grumbles and regrets of the baronet; and I left him 
at eleven o'clock (the hour at which parties now assemble, 
being then that which was fixed for their termination), more 

.in love than I thought it possible I ever should be again, and, 
perhaps, as much so as I had ever been before ; though the 
pi*esent passion partook not of the elevated cfaliracter which 
marked and dignified my attachment to Lady Mary Vernon. 
I anticipated with impatience the hearing myself again 
talked over, ii^her chamber, by the lovely Caroline. What 
would she say ? had ^' the handsome gentlemanly man, with 
the beautiful hair," improved on acquaintance in her opinion? 
I longed to know; and again forgot the improj^riety of seeking 
to become a listener, in my anxiety to learn her sentiments. 
As I was approaching the door of the sleeping room I had 
occupied the night before, I was met by the courtesying 
chamber-maid, who told me that some company having 
departed, she had prepared a much better room for me at the 
other end of the house, to which all my things had been re- 
moved. " And why did you do so without my orders," said I, 
with much more acerbity iWxi ^9\\^\iVt>j o^vi^V. Va \>aH^ 

pevmilted me to have used to om© 6^ vYie iJkcA\.^v wbi? 
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" r beg your pardon, sir ; Fm very son7, sir but mistress, 
said you objiected to that room, the day as you corned; and 
that she promissed you this here the minute it was empty ; so 
now, sir, all your things are there.'' 

*^ Have them removed back again directly,'' said I, angrily; 
though I perfectly remembered having found fault with the 
apartment the day of my arrival, and the landlady's having 
promised ine another. 

" I'm sure, sir, I'm very sorry, but Miss Villiers' maid has 
got the room now, on purpose to be near her young misses ; 
and all the bandboxes and himperials belonging to the ladies 
are now there ; so, sir, it's impossible to move your things 
back." 

I assented to the truth of this representation with a very 
bad grace, and took possession of my new and confortable 
chamber ; deeply mortified with the change, which deprived 
me of hearing what the beautiful Caroline thought of me now 
that we were acquainted. 

I saw her every day, and each day became more fascinated. '*^^ 
Whether, however, her father perceived that I was smitten, 
or dreaded I should become so, I know not; but he soon took 
an opportunity of informing me, that he was in daily expecta- 
tion of the arrival of Sir Henry Moreton, who was shortly to 
be married to his daughter. 

Though I was prepared for this intelligence , the confirma- 
tion of it from- his own lips gave me pain ; for I had indulged 
hopes that the marriage was not irrevocably fixed. To leave 
the lovely Caroline a victim to a man she disliked, a man old 
enough to be her father, and with creaking boots, and 4 wig ? 
"No! forbid it gallantry, forbid it love 1" exclaimed I to 
myself, as I mentally determined to make her the offer of my 
heart and hand, and prove that "the handsome gentlemanly 
man" was not ungrateful. 

But,alas! the trde of true love never did run smooth; while I 
-was anticipating her bashtuWicanrk^ ol m^ ^\y\\c^^\v\^ ^^%vsi 
he pleaded the very first oppotUiml^ , axAV^^ ^^pj^^^^i^^^^^ 
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with coy yet sweet delay, Sir Henry Moretoh arrived \ a week 
at least before he was expected, and to see her atone jk^k 
became impossible. Sir Thomas Villiers prevented my usual 
evening visit, the day that his future son-in-law arrived, b; 
telling me they had business to arrange, marriage settlements 
to look over, &e. &c. ; but the next day he hoped that I would 
dine with him. 

I spent a solitary evening, miserable at the thought of what 
the dbarming Caroline was undergoing ; for, independent of 
her original girlish dislike to the creaking shoes and wig, I 
was morally certain she had now to contend with ^n afTection 
for '4he handsome, gentlemanly man;" whose attentions must 
have completed the conquest which his appearance had 
awakened. Yes, if she wished, and I had heard the soft wish 
flow from her rosy lips, that Sir Henry Moreton resembled me, 
then surely my attentions, which had been unremitting ever 
since the hour I was presented to her, must have won her 
affections. I was miserable, and I felt she must be miserable 
also ; for, never would her young and sensitive heart lose the 
impression I had made on it. Of the enduring character of 
my own attachment I felt not quite so certain ; for I had more 
experience in love. But no man doubts the depth or the 
durability of a passion he inspires ; though all men are scep- 
tical as to the extent or the sincerity of the attachments in- 
spired by others of his own sex. 

I presented myself at the usual dinner hour next day, and 
was introduced in due form to Sir Henry Moreton. He was 
a tall good-^looking mafl, of about fifty ; and I was not in his 
company five minutes before the creaking shoes and wigproved 
the accuracy of Caroline's description; though the latter was 
one of the most skilful imitations of what the newspaper puff 
advefrtisements style '^ the greatest ornament, a fine head of 
hair." I have remarked that people who wear creaking shoes 
or boots, are precisely those who are the. most addicted to 
locomotion. Sir Henry waVked xvp atvd do^u vfoa t^^^ia ^^er- 
petu^lly; to lower the blind, lo o^^u a dooT, Va ^^^^ wi»^ ^x 
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to place a chair. la short, he was ever io a state of ceaseless 
restlessness, except whea at table or at chess. 

Caroline's beautiful eyes were red and swollen with weep- 
ing; and my passion for her was more than ever increased by 
this proof of her sensibility. When the ladies had withdrawn 
(and ardently did I long to accompany them), Sir Thomas 
announced to me, that the marriage of his daughter was to 
take place early in the ensuing week. '' We shall all proceed 
to Moreton Hall,'' continued he, ^* where we shall remain 
some time.'' 

'^ And where," said Sir Henry, '^ I shall be glad to have the 
pleasure of seeing Mr. Lyster, whenever he caf make it con- 
venient to pay us a visit." 

They talked over their plans, scarcely making any refe- 
rence to the future Lady Moreton, who' was included in the 
we (how I detested the word I) with all the sangfroid ima- 
ginable. Sir Henry Moreton was a formal, dull sort of man, 
answering precisely to the term, prig. He seemed perfectly 
satisfied with himself on all points, and, next to himself, evi- 
dently estimated Sir Thomas Villiers, whom he treated with 
that profound respect, which middle-aged people affect to- 
wards those who are their seniors; a line of conduct which 
they imagine gives them an air of juvenility. His conversa- 
tion was a tissue of truisms and common-place remarks, deli- 
vered with an air and an empha^s, clearly indicating that he 
himself considered them well worthy of attention. 

^' And this," thought I, ^^ is the companion with whom the 
lovely Caroline is to pass her life I Why, his looks alone are 
sufficient to duUify |he liveliest mmd ; and his conversation 
to set asleep the most wakeful, such are its soporific qualities." 

When we joined the ladies, the two baronets immediately sat 
down to chess, a proceeding which seemed a great relief to 
Caroline. ^' Now, Mr. Lyster, if you wish to see a game scien- 
tifically contested" said Sir Thomas, '* you have a good op- 
portunity; for, notwithstanding ^Viai ^ c^^I'^xgl \<^\s<^>^^<9^^ 
bMI he nameless, has been ipVea^fefli Vft »^t\.s\^^!»^^^'^'^ 
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Henry Moreton's being a mediocre player, I think you will 
admit that, on the contrary, he is a first-rate one.^ 

'' I should be glad to know,'^ replied Sir Henry, hislhrk 
cheA reddening, " who the individual is, who has so far be^ 
trayed his own ignorance of the game, as to pronounce so 
erroneous an opinion ?^' 

" That must be a secret,** said Sir Thomas ; " but the per- 
son, as you justly state, only betrayed his own want of know- 
ledge of the game." 

*' One who can for hours contest a game with Sir Thomas 
Yilliers, can be no mediocre player, let me tell the person, 
whoever he nAiy be," resumed Sir Henry. 

" That's precisely what I said. Sir Henry. You remember, 
Mr. Lyster, these were nearly my words : and surely Sir 
Harry, who has nowbeen^ a chess player these thirty years, 
must understand the game." 

" I beg your pardon, Sie Thomas," replied the offended 
baronet, ''you are under a mistake as to the number of years; 
for, at the period to which you refer, I was but a child, and 
consequently could not have been a ch^ss player." 

Caroline could not resist a smite, in which I joined, at this 
defence of his youth; but Sir Thomas, totally unmindful of . 
the juvenile pretensions of his son-in-law elect, and only 
anxious to defend what l|e" had once advanced, quaintly 
repeated — • 

" Child, indeed! why, surely, Sir Harry, a mmi is no 
child at twenty? and as you are now fifty, there was nothing 
very wrong on my part, in stating that you had been thirty 
years a chess player. I have had ten years the start of you, 
which accomfls for my superiority; but I will lay a wager 
that you will beat any player of your own age in England, 
though you cannot beat me." 

Never was there a man more vexed at this plain statement 
of his age, and in presence, too, of his future wife, who num- 
bered barely eighteen summers, l\\aTiSvt>\c«Lv>j. ^^^^^-sh xjed 
^-<a the face J and made some ta\se mo\e^ VsiXXv^ %otv^,^V^^\v\^ 
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bride elect could not repress the smiles tbftt played round hei* 
beautiful mouth. 

" Sing us something, Gary, my love," said Sir Thomas, " I 
never can play well unless I hear your voice. And you, Miss 
Percy, while Gary is singing, had you not better come and look 
over our game? It will be a good lesson, and enable you to fill 
Sir Hen^y^s place, in cai^e of absence or illness, better than 
you have lately done. — Gary, sing me' Old Robin Grey;' 
that's my favourite song. Don't you like * Robin Grey,' Sir 
Henry?" 

" I must always like whatever Miss Villiers may sing," re- 
plied Sir Henry; " but I confess, ' Robin Grey' is not a parti- 
cular favourite of mine." 

" And why not, pray?" asked the obtuse Sir Tbocnas, " I 
should like to know what fault you can find with either the 
music or words? the first is melody itself, and the second con- 
tains a whole code of morals; yes, Sir Henry, and of the best 
morals. Why, what can tte more dutiful, than a youthful crea- 
ture who marries a rich old man to please her parents ; and 
conquers her love for a young man, because she remembers 
the old husband was good and kind to her. Now I like a moral 
in a song as well as in a story, and I maintain that this song 
has one*" 

'Even the quiet and silent Miss Percy seemed to feel the 
awkward parallel that might be drawn between the old hus- 
band of the song and the present candidate for the matrimo- 
nial state. Garoline sighed, and I echoed the sigh; while Sir 
Henry looked redder then ever, and played, as Sir Thomas 
observed aloud, unusually ill. " Gome, Gary, give us the song," 
said her father, a command quickly obeyed, and never was 
song more admirably sung; though her voice occasionally 
trembled, and its plaintive tones drew dn expression of pen- 
sive sympathy to the usually placid countenance of Miss 
Percy. 

I sought, but sought in vain, an opportunity during the 
evening, of revealing my passvonto \Jcvei\ivt ^^^'t^ <^'>^* "^^"^ 
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coDtmued seated at the pianoforte, which was so near the 
chess-table, that I durst not hazard a word ; and I left the 
room more in love than ever, and with less hope of the suc- 
cessful issue of my attachment. The nei^t day, and the next, 
found Caroline with Sir Henry Moreton alvays at her side, or 
hovering so near her, that ail private conversfitioQ with her 
was impossible. I therefore determined to pour out my whole 
soul in a letter to her, which I indited with all a lover's eb- 
quence, and, as I novo think, but dfd not then^ exaggeration. 
Yet, how have it delivered to her ? whom could 1 trust ? Sir 
Thomas was one of those old-fashioned masters of a family, 
now nearly extinct, and even at the remote period of which 
I write, beginning to be very scarce, who ruled his house, 
his child, his servants, and all that were his, with a despotic 
hand; allowing them little freedom of thought, at least little 
freedom in the expression of it, and still less freedom of aoiion, 
and eveq refusing his daughter the permission to peruse a let- 
ter until it had been previously passed through the ordeal ot 
his inspection. 

All this rigid discipline I had casually discovered duringmy 
» short acquaintance with the family ; so how was I to evade this 
mental cordon «a72?>atVe, established by the old baronet? I had 
recourse to Miss Percy ; her placidity and gentleness led me 
to hope that she would b^^fri^ud an unhappy lover, and in a 
confidential note to her, explaining my passion for her friend, 
I entreated her to deliver the letter that contained an avowal 
on which my. happiness depended. 

Miss Percy kept me not long in suspense; for, in half an 
hour from the period of its being despatched, the letter ad- 
dressed to h^r friend was returned to me in an envelope 
containing a note, stating that she ^* regretted I should have 
formed so erroneous an opinion of her character and prioct- 
pies, as to suppose that sb^ would be the medium of a clan- 
destine correspondence with the daughter of her benefactor, 
and the ai&aqced wife of his friend." 
/ had scarcely finished ibe ipem^A ol \kftv \x^^v^ ^XiKa'^ivt 
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Thomas Villiers entered my room. I condaded that Miss 
Percy had betrayed me to him, and (hat he came to accuse 
me. His first sentence confirmed my suspicion. 

" So, so! yoif are a pretty fellow," said he. 

'^ Ay, it is all known, '^ thought I ; *' but I must put the best 
face on it ;" and accordingly drew up with what I meant should 
be a dignified attitude. 

" I say you are a pretty fellow," repeated Sir Thomas, 
'* here," poiioiting to a large envelope on the table, " is the 
pacquet iinopened, containing the London papers, which I 
received this morning, and which I scarcely gave myself time 
to glance over, before I sent them to you, with a note, stating * 
that Ihad not quite perused them, and requesting you to re- 
turn them as soon as possible. Ay, here they are, note and 
all, unopened. Why, what the devil can you be at? what 
have you been thinking of ?" 

I made some blundering excuse, much relieved by finding 
my secret was still one to him ; and he told me he wanted my 
assistance in a little matter. ^' I have had my daughter's por- 
trait painted here," continued he, " by a very clever artist, 
who came to drink the waters. I intend it as a gift to her fu- 
ture husband, an agreeable surprise for the anniversary of his 
foirth-day, which takes place next month. I wish it to be set 
in a snuff-box, and not being learned or skilled in the taste of 
thosesort of gim-cracks, I wantyou toselect the pattern for me, 
and superintend the execution. Will you undertake the com- 
mission, and don't mention a word about it to any one here?" 

So saying, he handed me the portrait, which was so ad- 
mirable a likeness of the fair original, that the sight of it oc- 
casioned me an emotion, I found it difficult to conceal. *'Well, 
you'll have it done, won't you ? there's a good fellow," con- 
tinued he ; ^^ so now good bye, I must be off, for I have a 
thousand things to settle. Apropos of settling, we have ar- 
ranged that Caroline is to be married the day after to-mor- 
row, three days sooner than Twe \tlVciA^^% \s»\.^ ^v^'^'CTsr^ 
has got a fetter from borne, saY\tk% \X\^V. «^ ^wxoN.^ xssa^^xs^^ x^ 
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to lake place, at which he wishes to he present, and so we ad^ 
vance the ceremony, that we may all set off together to More- 
ton Hall." 

I know not how I looked^ hut I know how I ^e//, at this 
intelligence-, and I wonder that he observed not my agitation. 
He did not remark it, however, for he left the room, repeat- 
ing his '' good bye, my dear fellow, I have a thousand things 
to do, so good bye, good bye."* 

I eagerly seized the portrait, pressed it to my lips again 
and again, and internally vowed that never should it leave 
my possession. '^ What," thought I *' shall the unfeeling 
clod for whom it was destined, he who expedites his mar- 
riage with the loveliest and most fascinating of her sex, 
merely that he may attend a county meeting, shall he become 
the possessor of this treasure? Nol forbid it, love ! happy, . 
happy man, the beautiful original will be his ! oh ! how un- 
worthy is he of such a creature ; but this portrait never shall 
be his! I will have a copy made of it; a dull father, and 
duller husband's eyes will not detect the cheat; and this, this 
shall be mine, when she is lost to me for ever!" 

I tore myself from Cheltenham next day ; I dared not trust 
myself to see Caroline again, nor remain in the place when 
she was to approach the altar, to vow to another that affec- 
tion which I still believed to be all my own. I fled, there- 
fore, from my abode like a madman, passed through London, 
where I only remained long enough to have a copy of the beau- 
tiful miniature made, and confided to a jeweller for setting. 
But ere I departed from the metropolis, I read in the papers, 
a pompous account of the marriage of Miss Viiliers, " only 
daughter and sole heiress of Sir Thomas Viiliers, Bart., of 
Conway Castle, in Wales, to Sir Henry Moreton , Bart., of 
Moreton Hall, in Gloucestershire, and Willisden Park, in 
Berks." The papers added, in the usual newspaper phrase- 
^logy? " That the happy couple set out immediately after the 
ceremony, for Moreton Hall, wWe Ot\^^ ^cve lo s^end the 
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The conclusion of the paragraph maddened me. " Happy 
couple,*^ I repeated, in a rage, throwing the paper from me, 
as I figured to piyself the weeping, shrinking bride, wishing 
that the handsome, gentlemanly-looking man had been the 
substitute of Aim of the creaking boots and wig! 
> Never have I since read a similar newspaper announce- 
ment, and they occur nearly every day, without a bitter smile 
and doubt as to the reality of the happiness of the '' happy 
couple;^^ and, could all the motives and feelings that influence 
the greater number of these individuals be analyzed, how few 
would be considered entitled to the appellation! But this 
dark conviction, by the young and sanguine, — and when was 
youth otherwise than sanguine I — will, I know, be regarded 
as the jaundiced picture of on old bachelor. Well, be it so ; 

yet a day will arrive, when the young will become old, and 

It 

see objects through a less brilliant glass than they now em- 
ploy ; aud then^ they will not consider the old bachelor's opi- 
nion to be so very cynical. 

I pass over a lapse of ten years, employed in travelling 
through Italy, Germany, Russia, and Sweden. Time, the 
best friend the unhappy know, though the one they most fre- 
quently accuse, had done for me that which he does for all, had 
healed the wounds of disappointed love; though a fond re- 
collection of the beautiful Caroline still lived in the heart where 
she h*ad reigned. I thought qf her often; fondly loved to gaze 
upon her portrait, aud still figpred her, to " m^ mind's eye," 
as fair, blooming, and sylph-like,- as when I had left her ten 
years before. I never thought of her as a wife, or a mother; 
the idea would have been too painful; and we all have a 
wonderful facility in banishing disagreeable ideas. No, Ca- 
roline, the spirituelle, playful Caroline, could not be the 
mother of boys and girls, to him of the squeaking boots and 
wig. There was something monstrous and disgusting in the 
notion ; and so, I never permitted myself to entertain it. 

Taking up an old £ngVis\v ne^'s^^^eT^^ otkfc ^^^^ ^ «».\qks.* 
Russia, 1 looked over the Yist ol \i\tV\vs, \s\^\\^^%^^^^^^^'^^^'^' 
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The name of Sir Henry Moreton caught my eye ; and while 
my heart beat quickly, and my hand tremUed, I read a de- 
taUed statement of the death of the ehess-loving baronet* I 
looked anxiously at the datci, and found the paper was above 
a year old. And so, Caroline, (jbe lovely Caroline (my Caro- 
line she might now be), was free! There was joy, there was 
intoxication, in the ihou§^t; and in a few lionrs, I was. in.my 
traveUing carriage, on my route to En§^and. 

I paused not, rested not, even for a day, ui^fil I reached 
London. Some one else might forestall iny happiness. Betitty 
and talents like hers could not fail to conimand admirers ; and 
I trembled lest I should be toolaitoii]; the proposal I intended 
to make her. 

I ascertain^,d that she was in town, and immediately called 
at her house, a stately n^nsion in Hanover'-S(|aare. On being 
shown to the library,! found my old acquaintance, Miss Percy, 
wearing the same demure aspect, but not placid countenance, 
that I remembered at Cheltenham. Alas! time had dealt 
rudely with her complexion, and taken away all the roundness 
of her figure, which now presented angles little in hmmony 
with feminine grace. Encircling her eyes wei^e certain marks, 
known by the vulgar apgpUation of crow's feet; and, des- 
cending from her nostrils to her thin lips, were two muscles 
in such alto velvet 0^ as to &play tl^ anatomy of the move- 
ments of her mouth. I was stai^tied at beholding this change. 
'* What!" thought I, " if Caroline should be as wofnlly al- 
tered as is her friend : if she, wh(f was disposed to be rather 
too sylph-like, should, from the nnhappiness of an ill-assorted 
union, have faded to a shadow, like the creature 4)efore met 
But no ; I will not allow myself to think such a cruel meta - 
morphosis possible. She cannot have lost her beauty, and 
must be still the lovely, the fascinating Caroline." 

All this passed in my mind while Miss Percy was relating 
to me, th^t not only Sir Henry Moreton, but Sir Thotnas 
Villiers, had *' sought i\iaV boMxwe ^Veive.^ wi Vv«?^^^^ 
returns,'' having preceded bis fcVeuA au^^QuAu-XsK^V^^^^^^ 
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WfiS Percy put on what the Franch call dLjigwre dPoccasion^ 
a most lugubrious countenance, while announcing these sad 
events. '* Lady Moreton has suffered severely,*' continued 
she, '^ for never was there a happier wife.'^ 

I could have beaten her for saying so, though I wholly 
doubted the fact^ for, how could such a girl as Caroline be 
happy with the elderly gentlesian with creaking boots and a 
wig? 

^^•Her ladysluprisonly now beginning to receive her friends," 
a4^ed Miss Percy, '^and is at this moment engaged with her 
lawyer; but she will be here in a short time/' 

Almost while she uttered these w6rds, a large good-looking 
woman entered the room, with a high colour, and cheeks 
whose plumpness encroaching considerably on the precincts 
of her eyes, caused them to appear much smaller than suited 
the proportion accorded to the lines of beauty. Her figure 
harmonized perfectly with her face; and was one of those to 
whom the epithet ** a stout lady^^ is always applied. She 
approached me, while I stood in silent wonder, and in accents 
never forgotten, exclaimed, " Ah I I see, Mr. Lyster, you do 
not recognise me." 

Ye gods! it was Caroline \\M now stood befoi^ me, the 
once beautiful Caroline I But never had such a transformation 
taken place in mortal. I was almost petrified by the sight, 
and could scarcely command sufficient presence of mind to 
go through the common forms of politeness, by maintaining 
a conversation. 

'' Come, Mr. Lyster," said Lady Moreton, (again to call 
the stout lady before me, * Caroline,' would be mockery), 
come with me, that I may show you what you, I am sure, as 
an old friend, will have pleasure in seeing." 

''What can she mean ?" thought I, as I followed herthrough 
the ante-room ; '^ but, after seeing herself^ nothing can shock 
or surprise me." 

She opened the door o! a \aT%<5i tfswa^xia'ittA^w^^^'^^ 
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which' stood two rocking horses, mounted by a boy and girf, 
two chubby, rol^y-faced children bearing a strong resemblance 
to her ladyship ; not as she formerly looked, but as she af pre- 
sent appeared. Two other, and younger children, were tod- 
dling about the room with their nurses, making no little noise ; 
and at a table in the iecess of the window, sat the two elder 
scions of the family stock, engaged at chess. ^' There, Mr. 
Lyster, are my two eldest sons," said Lady Moreton. "This 
is Sir Henry Moreton, and the other is Sir Thomas Villiers, 
to whom my poor father's baronetcy devolved. Are they not 
strikingly like their fflither and grandfather, Mr. Lyster?" 

Never were seen two more extraordinary resemblances ! 
and the gravity of their countenances, and the strict attention 
they paid their giimp, completed all the features of this won- 
derful similarity. "They will play for whole hours together," 
continued Lady Moreton, pensively ; " ^ndare never so happy 
as when thus employed. Nothing affords me a greater gra- 
tification than to watch them at such moments, Mr. Lyster ; 
for their occupation brings back to me the memory of those 

. dear, and lost to me for ever "And she wiped a tear, yes, 

positively, a real tear from her eye. 

^^ Come, Henry, my dear, come dnd speak to this gentle- 
man;" resumed his mother, with a tremulous voice. 

The boy approached me with measured steps,, and a for- 
mal air ; and his shoes creaked so exactly as those of his fa- 
ther used to do, that for a moment I looked at his hair, ex*- 
pecting to see that he also wOre'a wig, so precisely did he 
appear a miniature copy of the defunct Baronet. 

" It is strange," said Lady Moreton^ " to what a degree he 
has all the little personal peculiarities of his poor dear father. 
I do not know, Mr.. Lyster, whether you ever observed that my 
dear Sir Henry's shoes always creaked? At first, I had a dis- 
taste to the sound ; for I was, as you may remember, a giddy, 
and perhaps an over fastidious girl, about trifles. But one 
^oon learas to approve aWihe ipecv\\\a.TvW^s cA^^l^xkv^^ <A ^w^ ^ 
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children ; and I now have a pleasure, though it is not devoid o( 
melancholy, in hearing lay boy's shoes c^eak like those o( his 
father." ' 

' The good natured mother was so perfecly in earnest, that, 
hang me, if I could smile at the pathos of this sentimentality ^ 
though, I confess, I lamented that the young Sir Heury did 
not wear a wig, which would have perfected the almost irre- 
sistibly ludicrous resemblance. 

The niother kissed each and all of her progeny, with true 
maternal tenderness; and I left her, perfectly cured of my old 
flame, and 'smiling at the illusion I had for ten years nou^ 
rished, at the cost of sundry sighs and regrets. 

In ten days after hiPfirst visit, I called again at Hanover- 
Square, in order that I might not appear uncivil lo Lady 
Moreton ; £Dr, I confers, all desire of beholding her, had quite 
subsided; nay, the sight of her was disagreeable, to ncie. 
Again, I found MHnr Percy ah^ine, who, with her demure face 
looking still more demure, and her formal manner still more 
formal, " hoped I had forgiven her for returning my letter at 
Cheltenham ; but her principles would not permit her to be 
the medium of a clandestine correspondence." 

" Oh, I quite forgive you. Miss Percy," said I, " though at 
the time it caused me much unhappiness, for I — (you will 
pardon me for saying it, as, £||fier so great a lapse of time, it 
may be said without impropriety) I rather thought I was not. 
disagreeable to Miss Villiers." 

'* You certainly were not disagreeable to her," replied Miss 
Percy, " for I have frequently heard her say she thought you 
very good natured." 

''But, did she never say more than this. Miss Percy?" I 
retorted, quickly, driven ofif my guard; "did she not once 
avow, ay, and to i/ow, Miss Percy, when you were urging her 
to gratify her father by marrying Sir Henry, and she was ob-r 
jecting to his age, creaking shoes, and wig — did she not then, 
I ask, confess that she wished I ^3i& \\\^ %^35^^K:^^^^^ssst'^^ 
Henry ?^^ 
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" Never, by my sacred word of honour !" rejoined Miss Percy. 
''She might not have precisely named me, but she most 
arly and distinctly meant me,'' I insisted. 
'' I do remember, Mr. Lyster, her objecting to the age, the 
making shoes, and wig, yet never, never, making any allusion 
yoii. But how you can have imagined this misconception, 
d, more strange still, how you can have known our private 
Aversation, astonishes me.'' 

'' Who, then, was meant by the ' gentlemanly looking man' 
was ashamed to say handsome) you met on the stairs, who 
}lk off hfs hat, and whose hair called forth some flattering 
nark from your friend ? J, Miss Percy, met Miss VilHers 
iyou on the stairs that day ; J took ^ my hat, and there- 
e it was not preposterous to beKeve that / was the person 
«nt." 

^' Oh I now you remind me of the circumstances (though 
w you came to know them is a mystery t& me), I do re-- 
imber her alluding to a gentleman We met on tilie stairs, the 
ne day we met you {he was pecufiarly good looking, and 
3S Yilliers often reverted tohis app^rance. We met this 
ne gentleman in London the subsequent season, in society, 
dy Moreton recognised him ; and I well recollect her saying 
one, ' Eliza, marriage makes a strange«differencein people's 
ilings. Do you remember mg wishing that gentleman had 
en the person chosen for my husband instead of Sir Henry ; 
, and my admiration of his hair ? Nowj Eliza, I would 
t change my husband for the handsomest man that nature 
sr forme4 ; and the wig of the father of my boy is more 
ractive to me thaji the finest head of hair in the world/ 
le, gentleman was Lord Tyrconnell, Mr. Lyster; I may tell 
u so now, as he is dead." 

Well . did I recollect seeing Lord Tyrconnell pass through 
leltenham the very d^y to which she alluded. He was the 
ndsomest man of bis time, and his hair was remarkable for 
iuxuriance and beauty •, ^el, \ w^n^v «v\«^^<iV^.d ikat the 
ises that sounded so s^eeivom^ e«^ts,K^Q\ivN^^XY^^vi\>Jwi 
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fair Caroline, could apply to other than myself. Thus ended 
another illusion ; the destruction of which cost me perhaps 
as much mortification, as the change which, in defacing Lady 
Moreton's charms, had terminated my attachment to her. 

And now, gentle and courteous reader, having, by the re^ 
cital of my youthful flames, beguiled some hours that might 
have been tedious to me, and, peradventure, transferred the 
inflictiop to you, I cannot close without offering my thanks 
for the patience that has conducted you to my last love« Yale, 

then, and take with you the good wishes of 

1 « 

An Elderly Gentli^an. 




THE END, 
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